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stock Purchase | President Gives Credit to South ae British Firm 
_ For Part in Establishing Nation: 


Considered Step 


onsolidation of Royal 
Dutch Shell, Burmah and 
Anglo Persian Compa- 
nies Is Anticipated. 


loser Relations 
Promoted by Deal 


Burmah Oil Co., Owner of | 
Large Block of Anglo Persian 


| 


In Oil Merger 


Industrial Development Since 1900 Has Brought Pros- 


perity to That Section of United States, Says Mr. | 
| 

The progress made by the South = construction contracts run about $1,- 
ithe development of the United States, | 000,000,000. 
| : ie ie . +}. The full text of the address follows: 
particularly since 1900, has been most | My Faller Amavieunn: 

marked, President Coolidge declared, | 


No one who loves our country and is 
October 19, in the course of an address | sufficiently interested to make even a 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT FROM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISE 
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| low 


| ber of companies being formed to de- 


| partment of Commerce October 19. 
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IMENT WHETHER CONGRESS Is IN SESSION oR ADJOURNED. 


Aria t—mml 


66 OVERNMENT is extended to 


every opinion in the quiet 


certainty that truth needs only a 
aiv field to secure the victory.” 


—Andrew Johnson, 
President of the United States, 
1865—1869 
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To Carbonize Coal 


InTraffie Control 
| 
Continued interest in the subject ot Is Recommended 


temperature carbonization of coal ae | 
in Great Britain is indicated by the num- 


Code of Street Signs, Signals, | 
And Marking Submitted 


velop and operate various processes in | 
this field, the Trade Commissioner at | * . 

¢ ¥ 3 
London, Homer S. Fox, advised the De- By American Enginec - 


The | ing Council. 
report follows in full text: | 
The latest company to be registeded is! } 


'at Fredericksburg, Va. : 
| The President spoke on the occasion 
|of the dedication of the Fredericksburg 


; slight examination of our history could 
visit this locality without feeling that 


; known as Duffield Coal Products 


‘he is close to great characters and great | 


| and. Spotsylvania County Battle Fields; events. From early colonial times down 
| Memorial, which include the sites of the to the presgnt hour men who: have lived 
Civil war fields of Fredericksburg andj and wrought in this section of Virginia 


Spotsylvania, The Wilderness and 
Chancellorville. 


have cast a mighty influence over the 
course of the affairs of this nation. They 


Ltd., 
which has been formed with an author- 
ized capital of £300,000 (approximately | 
$1,500,000), for the purpose of acquiring | 
and developing commercially the Duffield ! 


| Federal Endorsement 
Is Given to Proposal 


i 
| 


7 a - i | s a os 
Unified Practice ae Turkey Crop 


Predicted for 1928 


Departm ent of Agriculture Says 
Number Will Pqual 1926. 


The 1928 turkey crep in the leading 
producing States as a whole is about 4 
per cent larger than in 1927 and about 


| as large as in 1926, it was stated Octo- 
ber 19 by the Crop and Livestock Re-! 
j porting Board of the Department of Ag-| 


riculture. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Most of the North Central States pro- 
uced more turkeys this year than last, 


| and there was a big increase in produc- 


tion in the Western States, but all of 


‘Limitation Sought 


| 


In Jurisdiction of 


‘Federal Courts 


‘Congress to Consider Pro- 
posal to Eliminate Divers- 
ity of Citizenship as 

Basis. 


In State Tribunals 


the Southern States produced a smaller’ 
number this year tnan last. In contrast 
| to this indicated increase in turkey pro- 


processes for the extraction of gas and!Fundamental Errors in Instal-; duction, a recent report issued by the 


oil from waste slack coal, together with 


Department shows a decrease of about 


Senate 


Committee Contends 


the rights for a British patent covering | Jations in Many Cities Are ; 10 per cent in numbers of young chick- Original Reason for Assign- 


The day, the President said, was a, have been a race who led in carving out 


Shares, to Acquire Interest 
In Shell Transport Co. 


Purchase by the Burmah Oil Co., Ltd., 
of shares in the Shell Transport & 
Trading Co., Ltd., is foreseen as a step 
oward ultimate 


sian-Burmah Oil group, the American 
Trade Commissioner at London, Homer 


. Fox, advised the Department of Com- | 


merce October 19. 

By means of rights accompanying the 
present purchase of 833,883 shares, the 
Burmah Company will eventually hold 
1,000,000 shares of the Shell Company, 
according to Mr. Fox’s statement. The 
report follows in full text: 


What is believed may possibly forc- | 
shadow the ultimate merging of the in-! 


terests of the Royal Dutch Shell group 


and the Anglo Persian-Burmah Oil group | 


is contained in the announcement that 
the Burmah Oil Co., Ltd., is acquiring 


a substantial block of shares of the Shell | 
Transport & Trading Co., Ltd., one of | 
the two principal companies in the Royal | 


Dutch Shell group. 
Plan of Stock Purchase. 


The Burmah Oil Co., Ltd., which is the 
principal petroleum company operating | 


in India and which holds a large block of 
shares in the Anglo Persian Oil Co., Ltd., 
is acquiring 833,333 shares of the Shell 
Transport & Trading Co., and these 
shares carry the right of taking up one 
new share at par for every existing five 
shares held, so that eventually the Bur- 
mah Co. will bring its holding of the 
Shell Co’s. shares to 1,000,000. 

In order to provide funds for the pur- 
chase of these shares the Burmah Oil 
Co. is issuing £4,000,000 of Debenture 
Stock, and at the same time a new com- 
pany, entitled The B. O. C. Anglo-Per- 
sian Share Trust, Ltd., is being formed 
to hold 700,000 of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Co.’s ordinary shares of £1 each, which 
constitute a portion of the above com- 
pany’s share holdings. (A total of 3,- 
561,990 shares of Anglo-Persian are held 
by the Burmah Oil Co.) 

Privilege of Exchange. 

Holders of the newly-issued debenture 
stock of the Burmah Co, have the priv- 
ilege within five years of exchanging 
their debenture holdings for shares in 
the newly formed trust which, in effect, 
will constitute an exchange for shares 
in the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. 

The acquiring of this block of Shell 
Co.’s shares by the Burmah Co. is un- 
derstood to be with a view toward 
\gser cooperation between the Royal 

utch Shell and the Anglo-Persian- 
Burmah oil groups. The two groups are 
already cooperating very closely in cer- 
tain markets, particularly in India, and 
the present transaction will undoubtedly 
carry this cooperation an important step 
further. 

It will be recalled that some two or 
three years ago negotiations were under- 
taken by the Burmah Oil Co. with the 
British Government with a view to pur- 
chasing the Government’s holding of 
shares in the Anglo-Persian Oil Co., this 
purchase to form the basis of plans for 
a merger with the Royal Dutch Shell 


@ group. These latter plans fell through 


® 


when the British Government decided 
not to dispose of its holdings in the 
Anglo-Persian Co. 

While the 1,000,000 shares of Shell 
stock which will be acquired by the Bur- 
mah Co. under the present arrangement, 
represent only a comparatively small 
proportion of the issued ordinary shares 
of the Shell Co., which total £19,654,274 
of the total authorized ordinary share 
capital of £30,000,000, nevertheless the 
transaction is regarded as an important 
step in promoting closer relations be- 
tween the two groups of companies, 


Oil Made From Shale 


In Tasmanian Plant 


Cost of Sredasiion Placed at 
** Three Cents a Gallon. 


The production of 50 gallons of oil 
per ton of shale at a cost of three cents 
a gallon, is claimed by the Tasmanian 
plant of the Laing and Nielson Brown 
Coal Co. Ltd., the Department of Com- 
merce was advised October 19 by the 
Trade Commissioner at London, Homer 


-S. Fox. The report follows in full text: 


Arrangements are being made by the 
Board of Directors of the L. & N. Brown 
Coal Co. Ltd. to dispose of their patent 
tights in the L. & N. (Laing & Nielson) 
process in Tasmania to the Australian 
Shale Corporation, on terms that’ will 
provide for a controlling interest in the 
Australian Corporation to be retained by 
the British Company. 

The L. & N. Brown Coal Co. is a sub- 
sidiary of Sensible Heat Distillation, Ltd., 
which is the holder of the various pat- 
ents connected with the L. & N. process, 
the English operating company being L. 
& N. Coal Distillation Ltd. The latter 


wr(Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] 


) merger of the Royal | 
Putch Shell group and the Anglo Per- 


national not a local or sectional occa-}this Republic and establishing its insti- 
sion, for the decision reached on those tutions, who believed in local self-gov- 
|and other fields of the war has resulted! ernment, and loved liberty. 
in a common advantage and a common! The famous sons of this Common- 
| progress which has accrued to the whole; wealth furnished the leadership for ac- | 
| nation. |quiring the territory which makes up 
In these advantages, the South, Mr. | the continental domain ¢f the United 
Coolidge continued, has more than amply! States. Washington gave us the thirteen 
participated. The wealth of the South-| colonies, George Rogers Clark added the 
ern States at the present time, he stated,! Northwest, Lewis and Clarke carried 
is about the same as that of the whole| our juridiction to the Pacific, Jefferson 
of the United States in 1900. Its yearly| made the Louisiana Purchase, Monroe 
production of the farms, mines and] —— 
imills exceeds $18,000,000,000, while} [Continued on Page 
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Marked Reductions 
- Shown in New Rates | 


On Third Class Mail 


Mr. Regar Says Provisions of | 
Revised Act Provide Sav- 
ings of One-third to 
Shippers. 








== Made in France 
By Synthetic Methods 


Production of synthetic ammonia is| 
one of the developments in the utiliza-| 
tions of by-products at French coal mines, 
the Department of Commerce was ad- | 
vised October 19 by the Assistant Com- | 
mercial Attache at Paris, D. J. Reagan. 

The report follows in full text: a 
| Production of synthetic ammonia) 
through the Claude and Casale processes | 
is increasing in France, and ten mining 
companies have already begun this pro-| 
| duction. The present production capacity 


Rates for bulk mailing of identical 


| the carbonization proces. 
{is also acquiring an invention known as | 


| grade residual fuel. 


the pulverizing of coal in connection with | 
The company | 


the ‘““Mastra” coal process for the produc- | 
tion of artificial fuel. 

The Duffield processes are claimed to | 
be suitable for the treatment of inferior 
tyves of coal giving a high yield of low 
temperature oils and tar, as well as coal 
gas for industrial purposes, and a good | 
The principal claim | 
for these processes appears to be their 
low cost of operation and the high yield: 
of liquid products from inferior coal. In | 
fact, the company claims that coal can' 

—$—$— _______ | 


[Continued om Page 7,Column 1.) | 
Additional Free Time | 


Reported as Result of | 
Extensive Study. 


Warning that some cities are making, 
fundamental errors in installing street 
traffic signs, signals and markings, con- 
tained in the report of the American! 
Engineering Council just completed as 
the result of.a survey of more than 100 
cities in 35 States, in cooperation with 


ithe National Conference on Street and 


Highway Safety. 
That conference, whose special com- 
mittee on model municipal traffic ordi- 
nances and regulations drafted in Wash- 
ington last summer a model municipal 
traffic oridinance, is sponsored by the De- 
partment of Commerce and the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 
Engineering Phases of Traffic. 
The Council’s report deals with en- 


| weather 


) gineering phases of city traffic control, 
, including, in standardization of devices, 
{mechanical equipment, wording, color, | 


Asked for Inspection | 
Of Grain at Chicag 
Pee ak ees | shape, location, material, illumination, ' 


Complaint Against Present | stipulations with respect to curves, | 
Demurrage Rule I Made grades, heights and other details. 
Ss 


The full text of the model ordinance, | 
To Interstate Commerce in coordination with which this engineer- ! 
Commission. 


ing report now is mace, was published | 
in the issues of July 24-25, inclusive, with 


| pieces of third-class matter provided for 


‘of synthetic ammonia in France is said | 


ito be between 200 and 225 metric tons 


' 


| daily. This production policy has facili- j 
jtated the preparation of sulphate of} 
/}ammonia for agricultural uses, 182,000} 


{in the Postal Rate Revision Act of 1928. 
amount in some cases to a reduction of 
331-3 per cent from regular rate, the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General 
Robert S. Regar stated October 19. Mr. 
Regar’s statement was made in the 
course of discussion of the methods by! 


as compared with 77,000 tons in 1913. 


Exportation of Coal | 
Reaches Low Level: 





which the provisions of the law can be 
jenjoyed to the fullest extent by direct | 
mail advertisers. | 

The full text of the statement follows: | 
| Particular attention should be paid the 
‘reduced rate for bulk mailings of identi- 
cal pieces of third-class matter and the Department of Commerce Is 
arrangement for the acceptance of busi- i . ee 
jness reply one and eer te en- Advised Gain in Trade 
!velopes without prepayment of postage. si 

. Features Explained. | Is Unlikely. 

Some features in this respect are, | eee 
i however, not yet fully understood. For! Foreign trade of the United States in| 
| instance, the rate on bulk mailings of | 9.) has practically disappeared and j 
third-class matter is 12 cents a pound | aes ; tf pire en ewe fend 
‘for circulars, miscellaneous printed ¢ See 20> AO peer ee ae 
| matter, etc., and eight cents a pound for |coal exports, according to opinions of | 
books and catalogs having 24 or more coal exporters received and made public ; 
pages, but in no case sha the postage |py the Minerals Division of the Depart- 
| be less than one cent for each piece. To, ment of Commerce October 19. Ameri- 
| be entitled to the minimum rate of one ion coal is not on a competitive basis 
‘cent each, the individual pieces in a{with low-priced British and Europeon ' 
{mailing of circulars miscellaneous | egal, the exporters stated. 
printed matter, ete. must run 12 or} The report, as made public by the De-'| 
more to the pound, that is, they may | partment with the expianation that it is | 
inot weigh more than one and one-third |the view of the exporters and not nec- 
ounces each; while in the case of cata-jessarily that of the Department, fol- 
logs, books, plants, seeds, etc., the in-|lows in full text: 
dividual pieces in a mailing must run 
eight or more to the pound and may not | with regard to export of coal during the} 
exceed two ounces each to take the one; month of September is not one to en. | 
ceat rate. The pieces must not only be| courage American exporters. A limited | 
jidentical in weight, but as to contents and} amount of inquiry is reaching this side 
‘in all other respects as well. because of the continued differential be-| 

In order that books and catalogs may !tween prices at which well known and | 
enjoy the reduced rates they should con-| satisfactory British coals may be had} 
tain no unpermissible inclosures, the re-|and the high grade American product | 
strictions with respect thereto which | normally exported. The concentration of | 
were in force prior to July 1, 1928, con-! selling in England, resulting in some-| 


tinuing to apply. | what higher price based on grades of | 
| Instances have come to attention where | coal, has not sufficiently advanced to ad- | 
lonly one cent each was prepaid on circu-| mit of serious competition from the} 
lars and other printed matter mailed in | United States. 
bulk at the reduced rate, even though the; At present the freight market seems 
individually addressed pieces weighed |to be advancing slightly in most direc- 
more than one and one-third ounces each. | tions and no hope may be looked for in 
Postage thus prepaid amounts to lees | this direction to encourage inquiry, so 
than 12 cents a pound and there is a loss|that the prospects for the fall are not 
of revenue on each pound. Likewise, in} too bright. The seasonal price advance 
Ithe case of books or catalogs exceeding | which has taken place and will continue 
two ounces each, some patrons prepaid] until the end of the lake season will 
only one cent per piece, whereas the bulk|make it even more difficult than at 
rate of eight cents a pound or fraction] present. to make any headway. 
thereof is chargeable. Our oversea trade has practically dis- 
When third-class matter originally|appeared. It is true that a small 
mailed in bulk at the reduced rate!amount of semipermanent business has 
is forwarded to the addressee or re-|been retained in the Mediterranean and 


[Continued. on Page 4, Column 5.] [Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] 
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in Circulation | 


High Point of Money eee eee aes 


Total Declines from Week Ends to Wednesdays, Accord- | | 


ing to Study of Federal Reserve Board. | 


only on a monthly basis as published by 
the United States Treasury. 

The daily record of circulation shows 
that within a month and even within a 
week there are considerable fluctuations 
in the amount of currency in use and 


The high point of money in circulation | 
is reached Saturday and the low point; 
occurs on Wednesday of each week, the | 
Federal Reserve Board has learned as 
the result of figures collected for the 
last four months. Large temporary in-| that average figures for weeks and 
creases were shown over the two holi.j ™onths are much more representative of 
lave. Fourth of July and Labor Day conditions than figuues for a single date. 
. ve = y = ve Some of. the principal developments 
The full text of the Board’s statement,| brought out by the new figures are in- 
made public October 19 in connection | dicated in the following discussion. 
with the Federal Keserve Bulletin for) uring the last four months there has 
October, follows: been a regular movement of money into 

Vigures showing changes in the total! circulation in the latter part of each 
volume of money in circulation from| week and a regular return flow in the 
day to day and from week to week have| earty part, with a large temporary in- 
¢cently become available as the result! crease over the two  holidays—the 
»’ complications made by the Federal} Fourth of July and Labor Day. Ali of 
Reserve Board. Prior to this figures 
of money in circulation were available 


[Continued on Page 7, Columu 2.] 


| Found to Be Reached on Saturdays | | 


The Chicago Board of Trade has filed 
a complaint with the Interstate Com- 


1 : | Merce Commission requesting an order | 
tons being produced from sources in 1927,' requiring the railroads to establish rea-| 


sonable rules and charges on grain from 


all points in the United States consigned | 


and inspected at Chicago. The Board of 
Trade represents that the free time 
allowed under the present demurrage 
rule for disposition of grain, seeds, grain 
screenings and seed screening after offi- 


' cial inspection under the Grain Standards | 
| Act begins at an unsuitable hour for| 


transactions incident to sale on the ex- 
change floor. 

Under the present. demurrage rule free 
time expires at 6 p. m. of the day that 
inspection is reported by the inspection 
authorities on or before 11 a. m. 
ing on the exchange begins at 9.30 a. 
and closes at 1:15 p. m. except on Satur- 
days, when the closing hour is 12 o’clock 
noon, 

Violation Is Charged. 
The complaint made by the Board of 


to require that free time shall begin at 
an hour different from the opening trad- 
ing hour, and that a reasonable rule 
for disposition after inspection (except 
on grain and seeds resinspected for ap- 
pealed) would be that free time for dis- 
postion will expire at 4:30 p. m. of the 


We regret to advise that the situation! day that inspection is reported by the | 


inspection authorities on or before 9:30 
a. m. Chicago time. 


{authorized summary of outstanding fea- 


ens on farms October 
October 1, 1927. 
The large increase 


1 compared to} 


in production in 


| the Western States was due in consider- | 


able part to the development of com-| 
mercial hatching and sale of day old 
poults which has reached a considerable } 
scale during the last two years in some 
States. Because of the large proportion | 
of the production in this area that is 
shipped by rail it is possible that the in- 
crease in the commercial market supply 
may be somewhat larger than the in- 
dicated increase in the crop. 

Weather conditions on the whole were 
more favorable to turkey producing this | 
year than last in all areas except the! 
South, although excessive rains and cool | 
in June caused considerable | 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4) 


Tenderable Cotton 
Is Ninety Per Cent | 


Of Mill Consumption 


| 


Department of Agriculture | 
Presents Statistics on Op- 


Trad- | 


‘tures on July 9. That ordinance was i 
| for consideration of communities con- 
; templating revision of their traffic ordi-} 
nances in the interest of nation-wide uni- 
formity in traffic regulations. : 
guetta awe has me in the United States for the year end- | 
“The American Engineering Standards! ing July 31, 1928, totaled 5,871,324 bales, | 
|Committee has just announced the per- | or 90.05 per cent of the entire consump-! 
| sonnel of - —. a to eo tion of 6,519,809 bales of American up- 
pare a code of street traffic signs, signals snceutaae a 
| and markings. The scope of this pro- | and cotton, according to the new type 
ject is the standardization of signs, of report issued for the first time by the} 
signals and markings used to direct | Division of Cotton Marketing of the De- 
street traffic, including mechanical equip- | partment of Agriculture. The figures as 
ment, nomenclature, color, shape, and_| made public by the Department, October ' 
\location, definition of signal locations, | 19 follow: ae on 
| types of signals and signal systems.” , Tenderable 7-8 inches to 1 and 1-32 
| Representative Committee. inches inclusive totaled 3,314,768 bales, | 
The American Engineering Standards | 50.84 per cent; and tenderable over 1| 


| 
erations for Year End- 


ing July 31. 


Tenderable cotton consumed by mills | 


| 


m.' Committee, it was explained, is made up | @Nd 1-32 inches totaled 2,556,556 bales, | 1 o¢ 


|of representatives of various commercial | 39.21 per cent. Total untenderable 
|bodies, including the Chamber of Com- | amounted to 648,485 bales, or 9.96 per 


bong of the United States. The report; cent of the total mill consumption of 
says that the recommendations it makes ; American upland cotton. 


|have been approved both by the Ameri-| Staple lengths of the upland cotton 


; Trade alleges that it is unreasonable and!can Engineering Council and the Ameri- ; Were consumed as follows: 13-16 and} 


in violation of Section 1 of the Inter- | can Engineering Standards Committee | under, 93,842 bales of 1.44 per cent; 7-8, this act 
state Commerce Act for the railroads|as recommended practice. 


1,878,201 bales, 28.81 per cent; 15-16, | 
The report adds that the Council’s | 1,782,817 bales, 27.34 per cent; 1 and 1) 
committee, which prepared the report, | and 1-32, 1,854,915 bales, 28.45 per cent; | 
hopes that “this recommended practice | 1 and 1-16 and 1 and 3-32, 372,208 bales, | 
will rapidly attain general use through- | 5.71 per cent; 1 and 1-8 and 1 and 5-32, 
out the United States, in order that the | 273,404 bales, 4.19 per cent; 1 and 3-16, 
traffic on city streets may be made both| and 1 and 7-32, 251,691 bales, 3.86 per) 
\safer and more convenient.” cent; and 1 and 1-4 and over, 12,731 


| The report adds, by way of introduc- 
| tion to its recommendations: 
; “The work of the National Conference | 


bales, 0.20 per cent. 
Grades of Upland Cotton. 
Total amounts of the grades of up- 


The board of trade further alleges |on Street and Highway Safety showed | land cotton consumed were as follows: 


that the present rule which allows no 
additional free time for reinspection or 
appeal is unreasonable, unjustily dis- 


criminatory and unduly prejudicial in | 


violation of Sections 1, 2, and 3 of the 


-] 


ny 


‘ 


a 
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Machine Devised to Test 
Fastness of Dyed Textiles 


Cooperative work by the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists and the Bureau of Standards 
has resulted in a practical machine for 
testing the fastness to washing of dyed 
textiles, the Department of Commerce 


announced October 19, The full text of | 


the report follows: 

With it one man may test up to 20 
samples simultaneously and in a brief 
run obtain results similar to those ob- 
tained laundry practice. The machine is 
tained in commercial laundry practice. 
The machine is also suitable for testing 
detergents, for dry-cleaning tests, and 
for laboratory dyeing. 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


... of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 


+ —_— 


to Back Page 


| 
| 


| Turn 


that a valuable publie service could be 
rendered by the establishment of greater 
juniformity in the use of street traffic | 
signs, signals and markings. The Ameri- 
jcan Engineering Council, a body par- 
| ticipating in the conference, offered to 
{make a national survey of the existing 
conditions and to prepare a recommended 
practice. 

“This offer was accepted and the Coun- 


traffic signs, signals and markings. To} 


| this committee was assigned the task of | 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.} 


| 
Farm Flocks of Hens | 
Decline in Number'| 


Total Estimates Are 4 Per Cent | 
Less Than in 1927. | 


The number of hens and pullets of 
laying age in farm flocks on October 1 


| per cent; and total no grade, 53,849 bales. 


Total white, 5,968,345 bales, or 91.54 per! 
cent; of which strict good middling} 
totaled 7,157 bales, or 0.11 per cent; | 


cent; strict middling, 2,044,057 bales, ' 
31.35 per cent; middling, 2,061,947 bales, 
31.62 per cent; strict low middling, 657,- 


The staple in inches of the American- 
Egyptian cotton was reported as fol- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] 


Beacon to Be Placed 
On 32-Story Building 


! 


Powerful Light in Minneapolis | 
To Guide Aviators. 


| 
| 
| 
-—— | 


An aerial beacon light will be placed | 


ment of Authority Has 
Disappeared. 


A limitation of the jurisdiction of 
Federal District courts, with particular 
reference to the jurisdiction now exer- 
cised by reason of diversity of. citizen- 
ship, is proposed in a bill (S. 3151) 
which will come before the Senate for 
Congress. This bill was introduced at 
the by Senator Norris 
(Rep.), of Nebraska, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, and 
has been reported from that Committee 
with the recommendation that it be en- 
acted. 

_ Federal District Courts now have 
Jurisdiction in such cases where thé 
amount involved exceeds $3,000. The 
Committee’s report, presented by Sena- 
tor Norris, declares that there is no rea- 
son why the Federal courts should be 
given jurisdiction in some cases and de- 
nied it in others and that the original 
reason for assigning jurisdiction in such 
matters to the Federal courts, namely, 
a fear that a prejudice might exist in 


last session 


| State courts against non-resident liti- 
| gants, no longer exists. 


Reasons Given for Approval. 


The Committee’s report outlining the 
purposes of this bill and the reasons why, 
in the opinion of the Committee, it 
should be enacted, follows in full text: 

The object of this bill is to take away 
some of the jurisdiction that is con- 
ferred upon United States District 
Courts by the first paragraph of Sec- 
tion 24 of the Judicial Code (sec. 41, 
U. S. Code). If the bill becomes a law, 
this paragraph will read as follows: 

_ “The district courts shall have original 
jurisdiction as follows: 

oa) United States as plaintiff; civil 
suits at common law or in equity.—First, 
of all suits of a civil nature, at common 
law or in equity, brought by the United 
States, or by any officer thereof auth 
ized by law to sue. 


Terms are not Retroactive. 
“Sec. 2. The provisions of this act shall 
\ffect suits commenced in the district 
courts, either originally or by removal, 
prior to its approval; and all such suits 


| shall be continued, proceedings therein 


had, appeals therein taken, and judg- 
ments therein rendered, in the same 
manner and with the same effect as if 
act had not been passed.” 

This paragraph, as it now exists and 
which this bill would amend, reads as 
follows: 

“First, of all suits of a civil nature, 
at common law or in equity, brought by 
the United States, or by any officer 
thereof authorized to sue, or between 
citizens of the same State claiming lands 


| under grants from different States; or, 
; where the 


matter in controversy ex- 
ceeds, exclusive of interests and costs, 
the sum or value of $3,000, and (a) 
arises under the Constitution or laws of 
the United States, or treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their au- 


; good middling, 605,242 bales, 9.28 per, thority, or (b) is between citizens of 


different States, or (c) is between citi- 
zens of a State and foreign States, citi- 
zens or subjects. No district court shall 


| 952 bales, 10.10 per cent; and low mid-| have cognizance of any suit (except 
| dling, 301,166 bales, 4.62 per cent; total| upon foreign bills of exchange) to re- 
? o ‘ | spotted, 425,598 bales, or 6.49 per cent; | 
icil then appointed a committee on street | total colored cottons, 74,017 bales, 1.14! other chose 


cover upon any promissory note or 
( in action in favor of any 
assignee, or of any subsequent holder 
if such instrument be payable to bearer 
and be not made by any corporation, 
unless such suit might have been pro- 
secuted in such court to recover upon 
said note or other chose in action if no 
assignment had been made. The fore- 
going provision as to the sum or value of 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


Validity of Patent 
On Radio Is Argued 


was 4 per cent less than on the samé|on the tallest’ building in the Middle | Suits Based on Regenerative 


date last year, but about 3 per cent 
more than two years ago and 6 per cent; 
more than three years ago, the Crop} 
and Livestock Reporting Board of the 


1] Department of Agriculture estimated in 


a statement made public October 19. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The number of chicks and chickens of 

this year’s hatch in these flocks was 10 

per cent less than on October 1 last 

last year, confirming earlier information; 

a decrease of 10 per cent having been 

shown on July 1. 

The decrease in number of birds in 
laying flocks was 9 per cent in the South 
Central group of States, but only 1 per 
cent in the North Atlantic and 2 per 
cent in the North Central grotip. It 
was about 4 per cent in the South At- 
lantic and Western groups. The reduc- 
tion in young birds is from 15 to 20 
per cent in the South, about 10 per 
cent in the North Atlantie and Western 
groups but only about 4 per cent in 
the North Central group. 

On October 1 the number of chicks 
and young chickens in the darm flocks is 
usually considerably greater than the 

J 


y 
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[Continued on Page 2, Column 


northwest, the Department of Commerce | 
announced October 19. The new light, | 
of 2,000,000 candlepower, is expected 
to be in operation January 1. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

Authorization of the new light was} 
granted yesterday by Captain F. C. 
Hingsburg, Chief Engineer of the Air- 
ways Division of the Department, to the 
W. B. Foshay Company, Minneapolis, on 
whose 32-story building the light will be 
placed. 

The new light will be about 450 feet 
above ground, and 1,287 feet above sea 
level, revolving at the rate of two revolu- 
tions a minute. It will carry a two- 
foot parabolic mirror; its lamp will be 
a 1,000 watt T-20 type, burning from 
sunset to sunrise. 

Establishment of the Foshay aerial 
beacon marks another step in the fur- 
therance of air navigation facilities. In 
connection With its establishment it was 
pointed out by Captain Hingsburg that 
the Air Commerce Regulations provide 
for the certification of privately estab- 
lished aeronautical lights that serve as 
aids on established civil airways, mark 
landing fields for airplanes or serve as 
landmarks leading to a safe, lighted 
landing field. 


Circuit in Supreme Court. 


Cases involving priority of radio pat- 
ent rights in regard to what is known 


las the “feed back circuit,” and the “‘os- 


cillating audion,” used extensively in 
apparatus for the reception of sound 
waves, were considered in the Supreme 
Court of the United States on October 
19. Arguments were heard in the cases 
of Westinghouse Electric & Manufac-, 
turing Company v. De Forest Radio Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, No. 35, 
and Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company et al., v. United States 
et al., No. 36. 

The subject matter in controversy is 
in an electrical circuit employed with a 
vacuum tube or “audion” known as the 
“regenerative” or “feed-back” circuit, 
The identical circuit, when properly ad- 
justed, becomes an “oscillator” circuit, 

In October, 1913, Edwin H. Arme 
strong, assignor of petitioner, filed ap- 
plication for a patent on the invention 
of the “feed-back” circuit. This patent 
was granted in October 1914. In 
December 1913, Armstrong also filed for 


. 
[Continued or Page 8, Column 8.) 
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Economic Importance of United 
States in World Affairs Out- 


lined by Mr. Coolidge. 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
. secured Florida, Sam Houston_ brought 
in the State of Texas, Winfield Scott and 
Zachary Taylor won the California | 
region. Your soldiers ied the forces in| 
the field and your statesmen directed | 
the negotiations at the council table in 
bringing together that vast area stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
which comprises our Federal Union. 
Their wisdom endowed our country with | 
an empire. ; 
But however tmportant those achieve- 
ments may be, this nation is something 
vastl: more than an expanse of terri- 
tory. It has reached the high place 
which it holds in the world largely be- 
cause of its institutions of government. 
Your devotion to their principles dates 
“from your pioneer days. As early as| 
1676 Nathaniel Bacon was asserting with 
armed force the spirit of those rights 
which were to be established by the 
Revolution. That spirit never faltered in 
Virginia. It inspired the eloquent voice 
of Patrick Henry. It led to the decisive 
action of the Williamsburg Convention 
in May. 1776, when it unanimously re- 
solved to instruct its delegates to the 
Continental Congress to declare the 
United Colonies free and independent 
States. Accordingly, it was Richard 
Henry Lee who moved a resolution to 
that effect, and Thomas Jefferson who 





2064) 





|much to establish, the Union hallowed by 
jthe name 


| Union 


of the race has been long and hard and 


|forward but one step at a time. 











sleep here, near where sleeps the mother 
of Washington. 

Because of their historic interest and 
their valuable military lessons, the Con- 
gress unanimously passed a bill last 
year, introduced by your distinguished 
Representative, Mr. Bland, to make a 
military park and mark and preserve 
the important points on these battle 
fields. The unanimous action of the 
Congress, und the joint participation of 
the people, both of the North and the 
South, in carrying into effect the law 
which it passed is another welcome 
demonstration in a long line of events, 
not only that the war is over, but that 
reconciliation is becoming complete. The 
Union which this Commonwealth did so 


of Washington, the Union 
which Jackson defended with a fervor no 
less pronounced than that of Lincoln, the 
which took a new place in the 
world under Wilson, is not accorded a 
loyalty in any other part of our Republic 
more devoted and sincere than that which 
is constantly manifest in the life of the 
people of Virginia. 

As we look over the course of history, 
as we give it more and more considera- 
tion, our confidence in mankind cannot 
but increase. The more we contemplate 
their actions, the more we learn of their 
motives, the more we are convinced that 
on the whole they attempt to do the best 
that they can under the circumstances in 
which they find themselves. The progress 


toilsome, marked by many mistakes ana 
requiring many sacrifices. It never goes 
When 
we set up our Republic on the founda- 
tion of liberty under the law, much of 





the best thought both of the South and 


the North realized chat the structure was 


embodied that action in the Declaration incomplete. Almost immediately 10 
of Independence. __ 5 articles of amendment were added to 
Devotion of Virginia \the Constitution. Certain obscurities 


To Principles of Liberty | 

It was your great soldier, George 
Washington, who made that declaration 
effective. In his other capacity, as a 
statesman, aided by able leaders in other 
colonies, but especially by Madison, he 
was the main influence in securing the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. To | 
make that Constitution a living, vital 
system of national government, Virginia 
contributed John Marshall, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United | 
States, who ranks as our greatest mag- 
istrate. When our Government had been 
established and given strength and di- 
rection under Washington, the great in- 
strument which insured that it should 
forever remain dedicated to the voice of 
the people was again Thomas Jefferson. 
During the first 60 years of our Republic | 
the presidential office was held for 36 
years by Virginians. Among them was 
-Monroe, who added to our own Declara- 
tion of Independence the doctrine against 
any further interference with the inde- 
pendence of the other countries of our 
western hemisphere. ; 

After remembering all the contribu- 
tions that were made by Adams and; 
Hamilton and Franklin, and their co- 
lonial associates, after giving due credit 
to all the inspiration and all the armed 
forces which vame from outside the Old 
Dominion, it will forever remain to your 
glory that our territory was won, our 
republican institutions were put into 
form, and a government resting on the 
sovereignty of the people was perma- | 
nently established under the leadership 
of the sons of Virginia. No other colony 
put more of itself into the Federal Union 
or had a greater influence in the early 
direction of its government. 


Civil War Fought 
On Soil of Virginia 


But the historic interest of this locality 


is by no means confined to the creation |mark a_ national occasion. 


jstill remained, certain powers were still 
disputed and undefined. 


| federation 


ithese battle 


| mines, 


of worship and in the support of the 
public schools, some idea of the progress 
which the South is making is revealed 
by the fact that their school costs are 
; twice as 
;country in 1900, while on the new church 
buildings 


they are expending $1,000,000 each week. | 
already 


, each day. 


The question of | 
universal freedom and of whether the 
Constitution provided a temporary con- 
or a permanent union were 
sure to arise. Their decision involved a 
most terrible and appalling sacrifice on 
the part of the two great contending 
forces. 
Revival of South 
Notable Since 1900 

The main reason why we can all join 
in the movement to commemorate the 
deeds of immortal valor which marked 
fields because we all 
realize that out of a common expiation 
our common country has been greatly 
blessed. In these advantages, as it has 
slowly risen from its prostration, the 
South has more than amply participated. 
Since 1900 that progress has been most 
marked. In the Southern States alone 
the wealth, the manufactured, the min- 
eral, and the farm products, the bank- 
ing resources, and the exports are of 
about the same value today that they 
were in the whole United States in 1900. 
The yearly production of the farms, the 
and the mills exceeds $18,000,- | 
000,000, while construction contracts 
run about $1,600,000,000. If it is pos- 
sible to judge anything of the impor- 
tance which a people’ set on spiritual 


is 


much as those of the whole 


that cost more than $10,000 | 


This day, however, is not to mark a 
local or sectional occasion. It is to 
The great) 


and the formative years of our Republic. deeds which we have recalled as among 
When the nation became involved in the the glories of this Commonwealth were 


great tragedy which overtook it in 1861, | national 


deeds. The great questions 


the contending armies of the North and , which were at issue on these battle fields 


the South for long periods had opposing | Were national questions. : 
region where occurred ; Cision to which they were finally brought 


camps in this 
some of the hardest-fought battles of | 
the war. Near here lie the fields 
Fredericksburg, of Chancellorsville, of 
The \Jilderness, and of Spotsylvania 
Court Licuse, where the heroic sons of 
the Nortn and South met in mortal com- 
bat, each contending for what he thought 
was right as God gave him the power 
to see the right 

The first of these engagements occurred 
in December, 1862, when General Burn- ; 
side, sending a force across the Rap- ! 
pahannock, made an attack on General 
Lee’s position, which was well protected 
and amply supporied by artillery. As- 
sault after assault was made by seven 
divisions, the one after the other, with 
the greatest gallantry, only to be re- 
plused with the most disastrous losses, 

-In the following May of 1863 General 
Hooker, then in command of the Union 
forces, marching upstream and crossing 
the Rappahannock and the Rapidan, met 
with such resistance at Chancellorsville 
that his losses were over 17,000. Gen- 
eral Lee lost about 12,500. But among 
these was the ablest military leader of 
all his generals, Stonewall Jackson, who 
fell through the mistake of his own men, 
His loss was irreparable. Following this 
action General Lee led his forces north 
until he was turned back at Gettysburg. 
The next battle in this locality took place 
a year later, in May, 1864. General 
Grant was now in command of all the 
armies, with headquarters with General 
Meade, who led the Army of the Po- 
tomac. 

Grant sent his army across the Rap- 
idan at two points and the Battle of The 
Wilderness followed, which checked his 
-advance. After resting a few days, 
Grant started the Spotsylvania cam- 
paign by attempting to turn the right 
fiank of Lee. Three days of desperate 
fighting took place in which the losses 
on both sides were very severe, the 
heaviest being around the struggle for 
possession of the bloody angle. It was 
during this battle that Grant sent his 
famous dispatch to Washington an- 
nouncing his purpose ‘“‘to fight it out on 
this line, if it takes all summer.” With 
the superior forces at his command, | 
Grant began that campaign in these two 
battles, which he followed up until less 
than a year later it was all finally ended 
at Appomattox. 


Lee Opposed Grant 


With Inferior Force 


‘In these four important engagements 
Lee always had the smaller force. His 
"being on the defensive and his brilliant 
leadership each time saved him from de- 
feat. He always’ inflicted much the 
larger losses. On these four fields it 
has been estimated that the total num- 
ber engaged on both sides was about 
"700,000. The entire casualties for both 
earmies were close to 100,000 in about 10 
days of actual fighting. 






of |a common progress which has accrued to 


Out of the de- | 
there has been a common advantage and 
the whole nation. Had the decision been 
otherwise, we should have all been 
robbed of a great part of the pride which 
we all feel today in our country. Her 
achievements of the past years would 
have been divested of much of their 
value and her prospects for the future 
would have been devoid of much of their 
hope. Instead of one great country en- 
joying domestic peace and progress, 
holding a commanding position in the 
world, we should have been a region of 
hostile factions, impotent at home and 
despised abroad. The service which we 
did for the cause of humanity in 1898, 
the world crisis in which we successfully 
performed our part in 1917, would all 
have been impossible. Long since our 
common heritage would have been dissi- 
pated, our glory would have departed. 

The growth which our country has 
made since 1860 and the benefits it has 
brought all our inhabitants are unsur- 
passed. Our population, which was then 
about 31,500,000, has risen to about 
118,000,000. Our wealth of about $16,- 
000,000,000 is now conservatively esti- 
mated at $350,000,000,000. Our foreign 
trade of only about $785,000,000 has now 
become over $9,000,000,000. Our rail- | 
road mileage has increased from about 
21,000 to about 249,000, and its revenues 
have grown from $153,000,000 to $6,250,- 
000,000.  Public-school enrollment has 
risen from about 5,000,000 to about 
25,000,000. Our manufactured products 
have multiplied from lesg than $2,000,- 
000,000 to nearly $63,000,000,000. In 
1870 our farm products were less than 
$2,500,000,000, while they are now around 
$18,000,000,000. These figures illustrate 
our progress. 


\ 


Progress of America 
Marked by Prosperity 

So great has been our enterprise and 
industry that with only 7 per cent of 
the land and 6 per cent of the population 
of the world, we produce over 50 per 
cent of the grains and basic raw ma- 
terials. Many different elements have 
contributed to this development, but they 
all rest on the fundamental fact that 
we are a_ lagre country furnishing a 
large market able to consume the out- 
put of mass production. This situation 
has encouraged the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery. As the wage earner 
became properly compensated, as he be- 
gan to cost more, the incentive was in- 
creased to make him more skillful and 
more productive. One man can now take 
the seed from as much cotton as would 
have been done by 28,000 without the 
cotton gin, and he can make as much 
yarn as would have been produced by 


45,000 women on the handwheels of 
colonial days. 


The operation of machinery requires a 





Prosperity of Amerie 
ing From Civil War 


> 


|to the work of 3,000,000,000 additional 


| crease in railroad efficiency. 
| years prior to 1927 the average distance 


‘consumption of coal was 


which has been borne 
| States 
jan 


expanded the whole horizon of life and | 
brought beneficial results so great that 


+ 


that crisis we not only furnished enor- 
ernments, and have constantly sent cap- 


and our private investors 


tions was 


| investors 


Destiny of Nation 
Shaped by Virginians, 


Part of Citizens of Old Domin-| 
ion in Establishing Free Gov- | 
ernment Is Described. 

j 





had 1.14 horsepower for each operator, 
who added to the raw materials fur- 
nished him less than $680 of manufac- 
tured value in a year. By 1925 these 
had risen to 4.3 horsepower and $3,200 
of value. In the machinery industry 
this reaches about $5,200, which is about 
three and one-half times the best that 
is done in Europe. Mechanical power 
has been increased until it is equivalent 


employes in our industries, or more than 
350 helpers for each of their wage 
earners. The scale of labor has con- 
stantly improved in importance and 
compensation. 


Inland Waterways 


Commercially Profitable 


A most important influence in our 
national progress has been the expansion 
and increased efficiency of transporta- 
tion. Prior to 1860 railroads were in 
small and detached units built on dif- 
ferent gauges and freight charges were 
rarely less than 2 cents per ton-mile. 
Beginning in 1869 consolidations were 
effected, gauges standardized, and uni- 
formity of operation introduced, which | 
have gradually reduced freight charges 
to about 1 cent per ton-mile. Business 
has so much increased that passenger 
traffic is three times and freight six! 
times as large as they were in 1890. 
There has lately been a remarkable in- 
In the five 





traveled by a freight car was increased 
four-twelfths, while the proportionate 
reduced two- 
twelfths, and one-twelfth more employes 


moved four-twelfths more of freight. | 
The movement from producer to con-| 
sumer has increased 40 per cent in 
rapidity. The periodic car _ shortages 


have been entirely eliminated. Goods are 


‘handled with so much care that the cost 


of paying for such damages has been 
reduced 70 per cent. 

Our national expenditures and author- 
izations for inland waterways have run 
into hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Some of this in the Mississippi Valley 
has already been demonstrated to be 
commercially profitable. The water- 
borne traffic on the Great Lakes has 
reached the enormous total of 116,- 
000,000 tons in a single season. Plans 


; are being made for a deep channel water- | 
| way from the Great Lakes to the sea. 


Within the past 10 years one of our 
most remarkable improvements has been 
in highway construction, the expense of 
in part by the! 
and local units of government ; 
din part by the National Treasury. 
72,000 miles of improved} 
highways have been constructed, with 
over 222 miles of bridges, at a cost of | 
over $1,439,000,000, of which the Fed- | 
eral Government has paid $633,000,000. 


More than 


values, or make any estimate of their | On_ rural highways _as a whole over | 
intellectual attainments by what they $1,000,000,000 is being expended ia 
are expending in construction of places | Ually. This movement for good roads, 


, with the general use of the automobile. | 
‘has greatly decreased the cost of the 
| transporting 


‘ of our production and | 
given a mobility to our people that has | 


they cannot yet be enumerated. 
In our airways commercial aviation | 
covers many thousand miles | 


The great strength and soundness of 


our financial structure was demonstratd 


by the World War. Prior to that time 
we had been a debtor nation. During 


| 


mous sums to take up foreign invest- 
ments here but we provided the funds 


for our own war expenditures, advanced 


ital abroad until the Federal Treasury | 
have credits | 
there amounting to $25,000,000,000. | 
When the currency system of other na- | 


nearly $10,000,000,000 to foreign gev- 


remained perfectly stable and secure. 
The resources of our banks and our} 
National Treasury, the strength of our | 
Federal reserve system were so great | 
that we not only kept ‘our’ own cur- | 
rency on a gold basis and our own ex- | 


change at par but were able to furnish 


large credits to other nations to stabilize 
their currency and support their ex- 
change. | 
Distribution of Wealth 


In Process of Solution 

These are some of the facts which in- | 
dicate the progress and prosperity of | 
the United States. While there are still | 
some of our people who have not yet | 
become participators to the extent of ! 
their merit in our material resources, | 
and some lines which have fallen be- | 
hind, we have striven to keep the door | 
of opportunity open to all our inhabit-! 


ants. It is true that the accumulations ; 


that are taking place would lose much | = 


of their value unless their benefits were | 
widely distributed among the great mass. 
of our people. We have individuals of 
great wealth, and shall continue to have 
so long as men are free and enterprise 
and ambition exist, but the large fof- | 
tunes in this country are substantially } 
all invested in different ways of serving 
the publfe. Some of the largest have all | 
been transferred to charity. 

The millions of our people who are 
in securities, the $27,500,- | 
000,000 of deposits in savings institu- 
tions, which have more than doubled in! 


; nine years, the $7,200,000,000 of assets 
, of building and loan associations, which 


have more than trebled since 1919, the | 
widespread individual ownership of ; 
homesteads, the possession of 23,000,000 | 
motor vehicles, of which 20,000,000 are 


passenger cars, the general use of the 


price of commodities has been declining, | 
and the general standard of living never | 
before experienced by any people in hv- | 
man history all testify that under our 
free institutions and equality of oppor- 
tunity the distribution of wealth is 
solving itself in accordance with natural 
laws. 

These figures, which would be cold and 
uninteresting» in themselves, when we 
realize that they illustrate the life and 
development of our country, cannot fail 
to have a deep fascination. But those 
wonderful records would be of little 
avail, if they were not accompanied by 
evidences of the moral power of the 
nation. Education is on the increase. 


Those who fell’ supply of power, In 1869 our industries ’ Our charities are lavish and world-wide, 


§> 


a . Explanatio 


' equally among the five zones,—eight 
channels you applied for a channel as- 


Radio Act, as amended, with the inevi- 
; ture which the Commission has built up 
after months 


| and consultation with the leading radio 
engineers of the countr~ 


quests a power assignment of 150,000 
watts, although you 


is 25,000 watts, together with an addi- 
tional 
of which will depend upon whether in- 
terference results. 

asking a favor from 


granted to any station in the countrv, 
so long as General Order No. 42 is 


rapidly crumbling our own | Go 


applicant. 


| f. 
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ation IsGiven | 
Of Refusal to Modify 
Station WGY License 


Says Application of Gen- 
eral Electric Company 
Violates Regulations. 





An expianation of the procedure fol- 
lowed by the Federal Radio Commission 
in denying the application of Station 
WGY, Schenectady, N. Y., for modifica- 
tion of its license under the realloca- 
tion. of radio facilities on October 18 
was forwarded to the General Electric 
Company, operators of the station by the 
General Counsel of the Commission, 
Louis G. Caldwell. 

Stating that there apparently 
‘*misapprehension”’ on the part of the 
Company as to the action taken, Mr. 
Caldwell said that in filing the applica- 
tion “you disregarded fundamental rules 
regulations the Commission, 
copies of which were mailed to you over 
a month ago.” 

Cleared Channel Sought. 

The station requested a cleared channel | 
for Station WGY which has been al- 
located to the Pacific Coast pursuant to 
the equalization provisions of the Davis | 
amendment, and also 150,000 watts of | 
power, whereas Commission regulations | 


permit a maximum of 25,000 watts and| 


25,000 experimentally, or a total of 50,-| 





was a 


and of 


000 waits. The full text of the letter 
follows: | 
Apparently there has been a mis- | 


apprehension on your part as to the ac- 
tion taken by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission on your recent application for 
modification of your license, effective 
November 11, 1928. This misapprehen- 
sion seems to have been conveyed to a 
large number of listeners of Station 
W GY. 


Rules Were Disregarded. 

In filing the application in question, 
you disregarded fundamental rules and 
regulations of the Commission, copies 
of which were mailed to you over a! 
month ago. These rules and reculations 
have been brought to the attention of | 
your representatives repeatedly during 
the past week and they have been told 
that there is no difficulty in the way of | 
obtaining a hearing, provided you file| 
a new application which is in compli- 
ance with the very reasonable require-| 
ments made by the Commission. 

The rules and regulations in question 
are General Orders Nos. 40 and 42. 
Under General Order No. 40, the 40| 
cleared channels have been divided 





channels to each zone. The particular| 
channels assigned to the first zone are! 
660, 710, 860, 990, 1,060, 1,100 and! 
1,150. 

Power Assigment Asked. 


Instead of applying for one of these 


signed to the fifth zone, composed of the 
States of the far west. What you are 
really asking the Commission to do is to 
take away a channel from the fifth 
zone and give it to the first zone, in 
violation of the requirements of the 


table results of breaking down the struc- 


of work, careful study 


In addition, your application re- 


must have known| 
that, under the terms of General Order 
No. 42, the maximum power that the 
Commission will license on any channel 


25,000 watts, the continuation| 
| 
al: ‘ * oo ie 
In this respect, your application is 
the Commission 


which has not been and will not be 


in | 
effect. 
Free To Attack Structure. 

To obtain a hearing, all you have to 
do is to file a new application specify- 
ing a channel which is available to the 
first zone, and amount of power which 
is permitted under General Order No. 
42. With such an application on file, 
the Commission will be glad to accord 
you a hearing just as it would any other 
There is no necessity, how- 
ever, for having a hearing as to the 
question of whether or not your present 
application complies with the rules and 
regulations of the Commission, since it 
is manifest from an inspection of the 
documents that it does not. You are, of 
course, free to attack the whole struc- 
ture by questioning the validity of these 
regulations on appeal. ° 

The Commission feels, however, that 
your listening public should be informed 
that if you do not obtain a hearing, it; 
is due to your unwillingness to comply 
with rules that all other broadcasting 
stations are at present complying with. 


} 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 


| 


! 


Our missionary efforts reach in every 
direction. Our actions in behalf of lim- 
itation of naval armaments have been 
of great benefit to all mankind. Our in- 
fluence in negotiating the recent treaty | 
in behalf of peace well known. It | 
raises the greatest barrier against war | 
that was ever created by the art of man. | 
In his capacity as a ranking member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, the | 
State Department had _ the constant | 
counsel and cooperation of your eminent | 





is 


Senator, Mr. Swanson, in these negotia- | 
tions. Our progress and prosperity at} 
home, our standing and influence abroad, | 
could never have been secured unless | 
they rested on a solid foundation of 
ery, high character, and abiding 
aith. 


Such are some of the outlines of the 


| telephone and radio, the constantly in-| mansion in which dwell the people of 
i creasing rate of wages even when the | the United States. 


It is “a house not 
made with hands.” Into it have gone 
the sacrifices and prayers of many gen- 
erations. While it is by no means com- 
plete, it is already the most comfortable 
habitation which a nation ever enjoyed. 
Its prevailing atmosphere is marked by 
progress, peace, and tranquility. Sec- 
tional animosities have disappeared. In- 
dustrial conflicts have almost ceased. 
Her territorial integrity is secure. Her 
constitutional liberties are protected by 
the eternal vigilance of her people. Our 
country is still worthy of those who have 
made such great sacrifices in its behalf, 
still determined to improve the oppor- 
tunities which those sacrifices created 
still loyal to the faith of the past, stil} 
inspired by the hope of the future. 


| the following: 


|which is regularly given them 


| the following: 


{comprehensible sentences in one or 


} grams of Category A, the sender 


| office or the Administration under which 


} maximum length 


Regulat 





Changes Affect Rates, Use 


Combinations of Words in Messages. 


Federal Radio Commission | The Department of State has received 


copies of the protocol of the Interna- 
tional Telegraph Conference signed at 
Brussels, September 22, 1928, making 
certain changes in the regulations an- 
nexed to the St. Petersburg convention. 

The conference, at which the United 
States was represented by a delegation 
headed by the American Minister to 
Sweden, Leland Harrison, it was ex- 
plained orally by the Department, did not 
accept the so-called Cortina report, call- 
ing for new code words of five letters, 
but instead provided that future words 
should be 10 letters in length, but with 
one vowel in the first five letters, two 
vowels for every six, seven and eight 
letters, and three vowles for every nine 
and ten letters. 

Previously it was required that every 
code have enough vowels in it to be pro- 
nounceable, according to the Department. 
The purpose of the change was to bring 
about the use of code words more easily 
undestandable to cable and telegraph 
operators. 

A brief summary of the report was 
published in the issue of October 19. The 
full text of the protocol, as received by 
the Department of State, follows: 


Protocol making additions and 
changes in the International Service 
Regulations Annexed to the Interna- 


tional Telegraph Convention of St. Pe-| 
tersburg (Revised in Paris 1925, Berne 
Edition): 
Article 7. Paragraph 1. In place of 
the second sentence put the following: | 
With the exception mentioned in Arti- 
cle 9, paragraph 2, category B, each one 
of those languages may be used alone or 
together with the others in the same} 
telegram. 


Plain Language 


And Code Defined | 
Article 8. In place of paragraph 1 put) 
Paragraph 1, Plain lan-; 
guage is that which presents an intelli-| 
gible meaning in one or more of the | 
languages authorized for international 
telegraphic correspondence, each word) 
and each phrase bearing the meaning 
in the} 
| 


| 
| 





language to which they belong. 

Article 9. Im place of that Article put 
Article 9. Paragraph 1.| 
Code language is that which is composed | 
of either artificial or real words that 
have not the meaning ordinarily given| 
them in the language to which they be-| 
long and on that account do not make | 
more | 
of the languages allowed in telegraphic ; 
correspondence. 

Paragraph 2 


Code language tele- 


| grams are understood to be those in the 


text of which are words belonging to) 
that language. They are divided in two 
categories. 

Category A. ‘Telegrams the text of 
which contains code language words 
consisting of mot more than 10 letters! 
and in which there is at least one vowel 
when they consist of not more than five 
letters, not less than two vowels when 
they consist of six, seven or eight letters 
and not less than three vowels ‘when 
they consist of nine or 10 letters. In 
words with more than five letters a 
vowel must appear at least among the} 
first five letters and one vowel at least 
in the remainder of the word, it being 
understood that nine or 10 letter words 
must have not less than three vowels 
altogether. The vowels are a, e, i, 0, U, 
y. It is permitted to connect two or 
more words of the plain language in a 
manner inconsistent with the usage of} 
the language to which those words be- 
long. 

Category B. Telegrams the text of! 
which contains words of the code lan- 
guage of not more than five letters with- 
out condition of restriction as to the 
construction of those words. Figures | 
and groups of figures are not allowed; 
however, trade marks made up of a com- 
bination of figures and letters are ac- 
cepted when the sender is in a position 
to show that they are really trade marks. 
Any clerk who accepts a telegram of 
category B enters in his record the serv- 
ice mentioned——C DE—vwhich is forwarded | 
at the head of the preamble of the tele-| 
gram to destination. 

Paragraph 3. In these two categories 
of telegrams, A and B, words of code 
language may mot contain the accented; 


letters, a, e, n, O, u, and the combinations, ! 


ae, aa, ao, oe, ue, ch are each counted |} 


for two letters. 
Rates Are Specified 


For Two Categories 

Paragraph 4. Telegrams of Category 
A pay the full rates; those of Category | 
B are charged for at 2-3 of the full 
rate when for the extra-European sys- | 
tem and 3-4 of the full rate in the Euro-} 
pean system (Article 28, paragraphs 2 
and 3). 

Paragraph 5. In the mater of charges, | 
a code language telegram can not be 
considered as belonging partly to Cat- 
egory A and partly to Category B. From 
that standpoint it must be classed in one | 
of the two categories, the other being 
excluded. 

Paragraph 6. As to code of mixed tele- | 
must | 
produce the code according to which the} 
telegram was worded when the sending | 
the office is so demands. | 

Article 10. Paragraph 1—No. 1 is to} 
be headed by: 1. of Arabic figures, | 


groups or series of Arabic figures hav- || 


ing a secret meaning. 

Article 21. Change and complete as 
follows: Paragraph 1. Strike out No. 4.! 
Paragraph 4 (1) and (2) to be super- 
seded bv: c 

Paragraph 4. (1). In code language the! 
of a word is fixed at| 
10 characters im telegrams belonging to| 
Category A and five characters in tele- 
grams belonging: to Category B (Article 
9, paragraph 2). 

(2) The words in plain language in-| 
serted in the text of a mixed telegram 
consisting of words in plain language 
and words in code language of Category 
A are counted as one word up to 10 let- 
ters, all above that being counted as 
one word per indivisible series of 10 let- 
ters. When the telegram comes in Cate- 
gory B those words in plain language 
are counted as one word up to five let- 
ters, all above that being counted for 
one word in indivisible series of five 
letters, 

When the mixed telegram of Cate- 
gory A includes in addition a text in 
cipher language, the passages in cipher 
language are counted in accordance with 
the directions im paragraph 7 herein- 





below, 
Paragraph 8 to be superseded by:; 
Paragraph 8. Combinations or altera- 


tions of words contrary to the usage of 
the language to which they belong are 
not allowed in telegrams in plain lan 


ions for International 
Amended by Conference at Brussels 


yy: Paragraph 10, 


}a language 


| by: 


j be the Administration of origin with the | 
; amount of the initial charge th 


} group) — 2. 
‘Minimum Charges 


| words is compulsorily collected. 


|paragraph 2, (a) ) is taken into account. | 


Herein, Beina 
PusisHep WiTHourT COMMENT BY THE Uniteo States Dairy 


Avruonizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE Presented 











elegraphy _|Experiments Planne 


To Select Best Typ 
| Of Radio for Airshiy 


Dirigible ‘Los Angeles” 
Be Used to Test Efficiency 
Of New Kinds of 


Equipment. 


of Codes and Figures, and 


guage, in telegrams in code language of 
Category A and in mixed telegrams, 
plain and cipher, that is to say, those 
in which are found both plain language 
words and cipher groups; this also ap- 
plies when an attempt is made to bring 
together or alter words by reversing 
the order of the characters or syllables. 
Nevertheless, the names of towns and 
countries, family names belonging to 
one person, the full names of places, 
squares, boulevards, streets and other 
public ways, names of ships, compound 
words admitted as such in the English 
and French languages, which can be 


Experiments to ascertain the best ty 
of radio equipment for dirigibles will 
conducted with the dirigible “L 
Angeles,” the Departnient of the Na 
announced October 19. The experimer’ 
will be with special reference to the ty 
of equipment to be used on the tr 
new airships of 6,500,000 cubic fe 


justified if necessary, whole numbers, capacity recently contracted for by t 
fractions, decimal or fractional num-| Navy, The full text of the stateme 
bers written in words, may be grouped! solows: i 


as a single word which is counted in ac- 


cordance with the provisions of para-| « ” i 
graphs 8 and 4 of this Article. Num- Los Angeles” for an experimental sh 


: : ; : from a radio standpoint in determinir 
bers written in words which represent | the proper design for the radio equil 
single figures or groups of figures, for) ment with which the new 6,500,000-cubi 
example, thirtythirty instead of three foot dirigibles will be equipped 
thousand and thirty or sixfoursix in- Sets To Be Replaced. 
stead of six hundred and forty six are With this if view, steps are bois 
also admitted and counted at the rate taken to develop equipment which w 
of “five letters (Code B), 10 letters|“~ 


Rast ; oe replace that now installed on the “Le 
een or 15 letters (plain language) | Angeles.” Both the intermediate fr 


ems . , quency and high frequency sets will 
earenh 10 i aa replaced and the present wind-drive 
when a telegram in plain language or | Power source will be removed and engin 
in mixed plain cipher telegram contains driven power units substituted therefo 
combinations or alterations of words of The present radio compass will 
other than that of the allowed to remain intact as it has give 
country of origin, contrary to the usage| V°"Y. satisfactory service, though it. 
of the language, Administrations have| P0Ssible that the receiving equipment fc 
the right to direct that the delivery! S@™me may be replaced by some of mot 
office shall collect from the addressee| ™odern design. ; : 
the amount undercharged. When this| Jt is the Department’s desire that th 
right is exercised, the delivery office| D¢W airships be equipped with apparatu 
may refuse to deliver the telegram if| which will have a communication rang 
the addressee refuses to pay. | equal to their cruising radius, which wi 

Paragraph 11 (1) to be superseded | exceed 8,000 miles. Experimental equip 
Paragraph 11. (1). When the! ment will be built before starting co 
Administration of origin ascertains that| Struction on the sets to be installed 0 
an undercharge has been collected on| the new dirigibles ZR-4 and ZR-5. ; 
plain language telegram or a_ mixed _ The airships. are to be powered wit) 
plain cipher telegram, it may collect | eight engines instead of five as in th, 
the deficiency from the sender, and it| case of the “Los Angeles,” and the igni 
acts similarly when the irregularities | tion systems of the engines will be 
are brought to its notice by an Admin-| Shielded to improve radio reception o1 
istration of delivery. In the latter case, | board. 
if the charges can be collected, their! 


shares of the amount are due to the dif-| Anti-War Treaty Ratified 


ferent Administrations concerned. ee * 
Add the new paragraph below: Para-| By Dominican Republi 
kn 


graph 12 The officers of origin or | 
The Dominican Republic has notifie 


transit of a_telegram containing words! 
of the code language belonging to Cate-! the United States that the treaty to re4 
nounce war has been approved by the 


gory A do not need the rules of con-| 
struction that are required for a right Ss. sri ’ i 

7 : | Santo Dominican Congress, according t 
to change from office to office if need! an oral announcemcnt October 19 by the 
Acting Secretary of State, J. Reuben 


r at is due.| Clark. 
Article Page 382 reads: Emvthf! —_ 


(commercial mark or letter group ) —!| »; eer Sa eee 
2; emvchf (commercial mark or letter) Number of Laying Hens 
On Farms Shows Decline 


The Department has decided to use t 
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“=. 


For Service Permitted [Continued from Page 1.} 

Article 25. Paragraph 2 to be super-| number of hens and pullets of laying 
seded by: Paragraph 2. The tariff is; age. The young birds were 22 per cent 
made for one word pure and _ simple.| greater this year and 30 per cent greatex 
However: |last year at the same date than the 

(a) In the case of telegrams in code! number of hens and pullets of laying age. 
language of Category B (Article 9, para-| The total number of eggs laid by farm 
graph 2), a minimum charge for four! flocks this year to October 1, judged by 


(b) For correspondence in the Euro-| 
pean system every Administration is at} cent less than for the same 
liberty to collect a minimum rate, which| year, 
is not to exceed one franc fifty per tele-| + 
gram and fm accordance with Article 
of the Regulations, collect a charge 
any way convenient to it. 

Article 37. Page 47, Paragraph 1.) 
(a) (1) add: CPE telegrams in code: 
language of Category B. : 

Page 49, letter f (2) 2—0, to be super-, 
seded by: 2—O. In case a telegram made! 
in code language includes words in plain! 
language with more than 5 characters 
(Category B) or more than 10 charac-' 
ters (Category A). 

Article 79. Paragraph 1. Add at the! 
end: charges. However, in tele-| 
grams of the extra-European system the! 
minimum to be collected on telegrams in. 
code language of Category B (Article 25,| 


| thus running closely parallel with 
é | the decrease in numbers of birds in the 
29) laying flocks. The layings are, however, 
mM! about 1 per cent more than in 1926 and 
7 per cent more than in 1925. Layings 
during the past two months have been 
about the same as in the same months 
last year. The decrease in egg produc- 
tion compared with last year, on these 
farms, is quite uniform by groups of 
States except that the loss is about 7 
per cent in the South Central States 
while in the Western States slighly 
more eggs apear to have been laid per 
farm flock than last year. 

These indications are based upon re- 
ports received by the Department of 
Agriculture monthly for about 20,000 
arm flocks. Changes in commercial 
flocks might modify these indications 
somewhat in the North Atlantic and 
Western States, where production . 
commercial flocks is important, but Wt 
enough returns have been received from 
these to give a positive indication of 
the trend in that branch of the industry. 


} 


The additions and changes above re-| 
= shall go into effect on October 1,| 
So declared at Brussels on September, 
22, 1928, by the undersigned Delegates in 
accordance with Articles 15 and 16 of the | 
St. Petersburg Convention. 
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|the number reported laid on the first | 
day of each month, was about 3 per: 
months. last ] 
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PusiisHep WitHout CoMMENT By THE UNrTEeD States DAILY 


Demand Said to Exist 
In Western States 
For Tariff Revision 


Senator Steiwer Declares 
Farmers and Horticultur- 
ists Favor Higher Rates 
On Their Products. 


There is a strong demand in many 
of the Western States for a revision of 
the tariff during the forthcoming short 
session of Congress, Senator Steiwer 
(Rep.) Oregon, announced orally on 
October 19. This demand, the Senator 
said, comes for the most part from the 
farming interests and the horticultural- 
ists, many of whom feel that the sched- 
ules affecting their products should be 
increased. He declared that this feel- 
ing is reflected by the large number of 
applications filed with the United States 


Are Presentep HEREIN, Berwo 


Radio Disturbance Under New Plan 
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Predicted by Commissioner Caldwell 


Declares Insufficient Number of Cleared Channels Are 
Provided; Congressional Action Foreseen. 


By disregarding the advice of the na-| 
tion’s leading radio engineers as to the 
number of cleared channels for broad- 
casting stations “trouble already looms 


ahead for listeners, as well as for 
broadcasters,” whereas in so far as the 
Commission has followed the engineers’ 
advice, good radio is assured after No- 
vember 11, when the nation-wide real- 
location goes into effect, Commissioner 
O. H. Caldwell declared October 19. 

In an address before the City Club, 
in Washington, Mr. Caldwell said that 
the Commission provided for only 40 
cleared channels under the new set-up, | 
instead of the 50 reccommended by engi- 
neers. “Certainly it would appear that 
the Commission has made a grave mis- 
take in not providing enough clear chan-| 


Tariff Commission asking for investi-| nels to give full-time on the air for a} 


gations of production costs abroad and | 


in the United States as the possible 
basis for upward revision of specific 


great pioneer station like WGY of 


Schenectady, he stated. 
Citing other cases where high-pow- 


schedules under the flexible provision | ered stations are seriously restricted in 


of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act. 
Calls Attention to Abuses. 


operation because of the insufficient num- 
ber of cleared channels, Mr. Caldwell! 
declared it can be predicted that action} 


It has also been brought to his at- | will be taken by Congress instructing 


tention, the Senator said, that some of 
the wool producers are desirous of leg- 
islation designed to prevent alleged 
abuses of the present law which per- 
mits carpet wool to be brought in at 
lower rates than other wool. It has 
been asserted, he said, that in some in- 
stances wool has been reclassified after 
entry and disposed of as wool of higher 
grade. 


In addition to the foregoing demands, 


the Commission to follow the engineers’ 
advice and set aside 50 to 60 cleared 
channels, so as to secure the greatest | 


: public service. 


i 


The full text of the official abstract of 
Commissioner Caldwell’s address follows: } 


Three Things Essential 
To Perfect Reception 
When you listen in on the radio to-; 


the Senator said, there is also a desire | night, three things are essential to your 
on the part of producers of commodi-| reception of the program: (1) A trans- 


ties now on the free list to have duties 
levied on imports of these commodities. 
Among these commodities, he mentioned 
shingles, other lumber products and ce- 
ment. 
Optimism is Lacking. 
While he is of the opinion that some 


{at the time it was built. 


mitting station; (2) a medium to carry | 
the radio to you,—(the ether); and (3) | 
your receiving set. 

Now that radio receiving set in your 
home represents the best engineering 
design that its makers could command 
Every part of 


of these demands are justified, Senator | that set is carefully planned to work 


Steiwer said, he is not optimistic about 
the possibility of any tariff revision dur- 
ing the approaching session. The par- 
liamentary situation is such, he said, 
that it is highly improbable that any 
new legislation of importance could be 
put through betweén the time Congress 
meets in December and the constitu- 
tional expiration of the present Congress 
on March 4, 1929. He pointed out that 
the Boukler Dam bill is’ now the un- 
finished business of the Senate and that 
if the filibuster against that bill is con- 
tinued it will not be disposed of quickly. 
There is also the naval construction bill 
which was passed by the House during 
the last session and is now on the Sen- 
ate calendar. 2 
It is probable, in the Senator’s opinion 
as a member of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, that the final disposition of this 
bill will require considerable time. How- 


with best efficiency with every other 
part, so that the receiver, as a whole,; 
is a marvelously effective unit. 

Similarly, the great radio broadcast- 
ing stations which send out the programs 
are models of efficient engineering de- 
sign. No effort or money is spared to 
get the best equipment. To this end, 
stations are continually replacing appa- 
ratus that has become obsolete, and in- 
stalling better designs. 

But what about engineering design 
in the equally-important “ether link” be- 
tween receiver and transmitter? 

It is to introduce corresponding high 


| standards of engineering excellence into 


this great interconnecting medium be- 
tween your receiver and your favorite ; 
stations,—that the present re-allocation 
has been carefully worked out with the 
aid of the best engineering and radio 
minds in the country. 


| 


ever, he believes the naval bill will be | System’s Middle Link 


passed by the Senate and declared that 
the negotiation of the recent multilat- 
eral treaty for the renunciation of war 
will not have enough effect to hamper 
the naval bill’s chances to any appre- 
ciable extent. 

“The public will not stand for the 
United States being deprived of a rea- 
sonably adequate Navy,” he said. “This 
bill is really a modest construction pro- 
gram.” 

The time required for action on Boul- 
der Dam and the Naval bill, he said, is 
likely to leave little time for thé con- 
sideration of other measures except the 
annual appropriation bills which must 
be acted upon in order to provide money 


for the Government to carry on during | arrangement of wavelengths and powers 
; should also bring with it good radio recep- 
{ tion to all listeners in all parts of the 
j country. Conference after conference has 


the coming fiscal year. 


Dial Telephones 
Installed in Paris 


One Exchange Equipped and 
Four More Contemplated. 
The automatic or dial system of tele- 


phone exchange has just been put in op- 
eration on one of the 19 exchanges in 


| ac it has been the care of the Federal 


| been aplied, after incessant labors of the 
| Commission’s staff throughout the past 
| four months. 

| 


| lows the engineers’ advice, good radio is 


Regarded as Important 


For what will it avail to have the best- 
engineered receivers and the best engi- 
neered transmitters, if the conductor be- 
tween them is not carefully planned so as 
to utilize our precious few broadcasting 
wavelengths to best efficiency in the pub- 
lic interest. 

Congress, by its Radio Act of 1928, 
ordered a re-allocation of the nation’s 
radio facilities. By this mandate of Con- 
gress, a general upsetting of the broad- 
casting wavelengths was inevitable. 

With such re-allocation coming any- 


Radio Commission to see that the re- 


beed held with leading radio men and the 
best engineering advice and ingenuity has 


In so far as the Commission has fol- 


assured after November 11, when the 
new plan takes effect. 


Trouble Forecast Where 


to give full-time on the air for a great 
pioneer station like WGY of Schenectady. 
In Chicago, a similar 50,000-watt trans- | 
mitter, representing an investment of 
$600,000, will have to stand idle five 
nights a week, because not enough clear 
channels were voted. In the south, other 
50,000-watt units will have to remain off 
the air half-time, because there are not 
enough high-power channels to go: 
round. 

It is these great high-power units 
which serve huge audiences over great 
areas—audiences many times the total 
number of those of the two or three 500- 
watt stations which likewise consume a 
channel, but provide only limited service. 

As the members of Congress learn the 
scientific facts concerniig radio broad- 
casting, and the greater public interest 
to be served by more higli-power chan- 
nels, it can be predicted that action will 
be taken instructing the Commission to 
follow the engineers’ advice and set aside 
50 or 60 clear channels, to secure the 
greater public service. 7 

Already, several movements to this | 
end are afoot among members of Con- 
gress in order that listeners in their dis- 
tricts may secure full-time service from 
great high-power stations with audiences | 
measured in millions. 


Forestry Earnings 


Used to Build Roads 


Accessibility Increased by 
Use of Part of Receipts 
For Construction. 


By the use of 10 per cent of the yearly 
receipts of National Forests for the con- 
struction of roads and trails, National 
Forest lands are continually being made 
more accessible and the facilities for 
effective administration constantly im- 
proved, the Forest Service announced 
October 19. More than $500,000, repre- 
senting 10 per cent of the receipts of 
National Forests for the last fiscal year, 
it was stated, will be used by the Forest 
Service for road and trail construction 
during the current fiscal year. The full 
text of the statement follows: 

Improved road and trail facilities a] 
in turn bring increased forest receipts 
so that the use of this 10 per cent fund 
tends to continuous development of the 
National Forests and more intensive ad- | 
ministration for productive use. 


Total receipts from timber sales, graz- 
ing fees and other National Forest ac- 
tivities during the fiscal year which 
ended June 30, 1928, amounted to $5,- 
405,580.14. By Act of Congress of Au- 
gust 10, 1912, 10 per cent of the receipts | 
is given to the Forest Service for road | 
and trail construction each year. 

For the last fiscal year this amounted 
to $504,511.91 and is prorated among the 
various States according to the receipts 
from the forests in those States. This 
fund is in addition to the money appro- 
priated by Congress for forest road and 
trail development for the current year. 

An additional $1,351,279.79, represent- 
ing 25 per cent of the forest receipts, 
will be returned to the States in which 
National Forests are located for roads 
and schools this year. 

Through the expenditure of not only 
the 10 per cent fund but other road 
money appropriated by Congress, a total 
of 1,538 miles of roads and 6,462 miles 
of trails were constructed within or ad- 
jacent to the National Forests during the 
last fiscal year. Including last year’s 
work, there has been completed in the 
National Forests a total of 14,823 miles 
of roads and 39,596 miles of trails. 

To date $89,597,405 has been expended 
on road and trail construction in the 
forests, including $72,717,912 of Federal 
funds and $16,879,453 of cooperative 
funds. . 

Road and trail development in the Na- 
tional Forests opens the way for more 
speedy and effective forest fire suppres- 
sion, as well as increasing the accessi- 





'Standard Time. 


|General, Harry S. New. 


Simplified Practice 


Studied by Users of 
Photographic Paper 


General Conference of In- 
dustry Will Be Held in 
New York on Oc- 
tober 23. 


Invitations to producers, distributors 
and users of photographic paper, photo 
frames, mounts and machines, to at- 
tend a general conference of all inter- 
ested elements of the industry for the 
consideration of a proposed, simplifica- 
tion program for photographic paper, 
have been sent out by the Division of 
Simplified Practice, the Department of 
Commerce has just announced. 

A final meeting of the simplified prac- 
tice committee of photographic paper 
manufacturers was held in New York on 
September 18. The purpose of this 
meeting was to present the proposed sim- 
plification schedule on paper sizes to 
manufacturers of photo frames, mounts 
and paper-making machines so. that they 
could consider its adequacy to meet their 
requirements. The meeting approved the 
committee’s recommendations. 

The general conference of manufac- 
turers, distributors and users of the 
commodity in question will be held Oc- 
tober 23, 1928, at the Hotel Biltmore, 
New York city, at 10 a. m., Eastern 
Upon approval of the 
proposed simplification by this general 
conference, the Division of Simplified 
Practice will then circularize the indus- 
try for written acceptance of the project. 
Upon receipt of signed acceptances, num- 
bering at least 80 per cent of the in- 
dustry, by volume of annual production 
and consumption, the project will be 
published by the Department of Com- 
merce as a simplified practice recom- 


| mendation. 


The simplified practice committee con- 
sisted of Frank L. Andrews of the East- 
man Kodak Company; Joseph Coenen of 


; the Geveart Company of America; L. D. 


Fields of the Defender Photo Supply 
Company; Sherman Hall of the Agfa- 
Ansco Corporation, and J. R. Wilson of 
The Haloid Company. 


Zeppelin to Carry 


No Mail in America 


Letters and Post Cards to Be 
Transported on Return 
Trip to Germany. 


The “Graf Zeppelin” will not carry 
mail upon the proposed flight to various 
cities within the United States but will 
carry mail upon its return to Europe, it 
was stated October 19, by the Postmaster 
The full text of 
the statement follows: 

Because of various erroneous reports 
bearing on the handling of mail, the 
{amount of postage, et cerera, on the pro- 
posed return flight of the Graf (Count) 
Zeppelin, Postmaster General New, Octo- 
ber 19, issued a statement with a view 
to clarifying the situation. 

The visiting dirigible will not carry 
mail on its proposed flight inland, con- 
trary to published reports. Letters, 
weighing more than one ounce, and post 
cards addressed for delivery in any Eu- 
ropean country, will be accepted for dis- 
patch on the return trip overseas. 





i The best information in the hands of 


postal officials is that the dirigible will 
begin the return trip about October 28. 

The postage on this mail has been 
fixed at $1 for each letter and 50 cents 
for each single post card, in addition to 
the regular postage. This mail also is 
subject to special delivery, registration 
and air-mail handling in the United 
States, requiring the additional postage 
covering these services. 

Mail, addressed for dispatch on the 
Zeppelin, will be sent to the Postmaster 
at New York City and held there for 
forwarding to Lakehurst, N. J., point of 
departure of the airship. 


| 
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Use of Gymnastics in Danish Schools 


Observed by C 


More Than 10,000 Children Participated in Jubilee | 


Meeting Held Over 


A centenary celebration of the in- 
troduction of gymnastics into the com- 
mon schools of Denmark was celebrated 
by a jubilee “Sport Meet” participated 
in by boys and girls of all the common 
schools of Denmark and by children from 
Oslo, Gothenburg and Malmo, accord- 
ing to a translation of # report of the 
meet from the Stockholm Journal 
“Svensk Lararetidning” just made pub- 
lic by the Section of Foreign Education 
Systems, Bureau of Education. 

The jubilee lasted, accordjng to the 
statement, from June 29 to July 1 and 
was attended by over 10,000 persons. 
Besides the celebration of the centenary 
of gymnastics in Denmark, according to 
the Bureau, the meet marked the united 
feeling of the various Scandinavian 
countries which participated. 

Excerpts from the report as made 
public by the Bureau follow in full text: 


Rythmic Gymnastics 
Developed by Danes 


A centuty has gone since the first de- 
cree regarding introduction of gymnas- 
tics in the Danish common schools was 
issued, and the Sport Meet of the com- 
mon schools, by which Copenhagen cele- 
brated this jubilee, is now only a mem- 
ory, but an unusual memory for those 
who had the pleasure of participating in 
the festivity. 

This festivity lasted three days, from 


Increased Prevalence 





Of Smallpox Shown: 


Total Number of Cases 
Above 1927 Figure for 
Week, Report Reveals. 


Smallpox, typhoid fever 
from influenza and pneumonia increased 
in the United States for the week ended 
September 29 of this year as compared 
with the corresponding week of 1927, ac- 
cording to the weekly review on the prev- 
alence of communicable diseases made 
public October 19 by the United States 
Public Health Service. 

Smallpox cases totaling 258 were re- 
ported by State health officers of 42 
States for the 1928 week, whereas for 
the same week of 1927 they reported 
146 cases. Reports from 97 cities having 
an aggregate population of approxi- 
mately 31,000,000 gave a total of 12 cases 


for the 1928 week as against 26 cases | 


for that of 1927, indicating, according to 
the Surgeon General, Dr. Hugh S. Cum- 
ming, that the prevalence is greater in 
rural than in urban areas. 

There were 417 deaths from influenza 
and pneumonia reported by 91 cities 
with a population of approximately 30,- 
000,000 for the 1928 week and 352 for 
the week of the preceding year, the re- 
port showed. A total of 902 cases of ty- 
phoid fever were reported by 42 States 
for the week this year and 841 cases for 
that of last year. 

The full text of the weekly review fol- 
lows: 

The 97 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more than 
30,970,000. The estimated population of 
the 91 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 30,275,000. Weeks ended’ Septem- 
ber 29, 1928, and October 1, 1927. 

Cases reported. 1928. 

Diphtheria: 

Diptheria: 

Be TURBOS 6 868064 686-660 

PE COR 5 5.060. 60 0:ks d60.6% 
Measles: 

41 States 

97 cities .... 
Poliomyelitis: 

48 States...... > 
Searlet fever: 

Q2*States.. 6 ..0s Mabicaas 

a 5 | Re 4 
Smallpox: 

Ae AGIOS... i cceccceewss 


1927. 


1,493 
529 


1,73 
754 


749 
146 


601 
111 
212 676 
518 


456 490 


258 146 


and deaths } 


entenary Celebration 


Three-Day Period. 


June 29 to July 1. The number of par- 
ticipants amounted to 10,000 boys and 
girls from all the common schools in 
Denmark. Oslo, Gothenburg, and Malmo 
were also represented, each by its own 
troupe. 

Danish gymnastics have developed in 
its own way, although from the begin- 
ning it was‘built upon our Swejlish sys- 
tem. The Danes have quite iff another 
way applied music and rythm in the serv- 
ice of gymnastics. Particularly in the 
gymnastics of children and women quite 


exceptional skill has been shown. It is; 


difficult to mention any special troupe, 
but we noted especially a troupe of 100 


girls about eight years of age, from the | 


Stavnsgade School at Conenhagen, di- 
rected by Miss Ester Fleischer. Dressed 
as Pucks they first played themselves 
into the hearts of those present and 
| then, singing, went through rythmatic 
}gymnastics in a surprisingly gracious 
manner, 

As to the gymnastics of the boys, it 
‘was more difficult to get any style in 
ithe rythmatical exercises. The softness 
of the girls was missing. Thereafter they 
succeeded excellently in vaulting. But 
|this must be in their blood. In the open 
place in their parks and squares 
just for exercise. A troup from 
be real masters in this respect. Here, 
our Sweeds have something to emulate. 

At the great mass-exercise where 
2,800 boys were going through gym- 
nastics to music, the general effect was 
very striking. There was an astonish- 
ing degree of coordination in the carry- 
ing out of the well-arranged program. 
| There was much training behind it. 
The director of the meeting, the in- 
;spector of gymnastics of the common 
schools of Copenhagen, Captain P. H. 
Langkilde, directed the whole and he 
can feel complimented by the applause. 

If the public was transported by this 
| spectacle, I don’t know which words to 
use about the next exercise, showed by 
}as many girls, 
{one just pitied them, that they should 
|have to appear after the exceptional 
| presentations of the boys, but they had 
not performed very long, before it was 
;found that they were far superior to 
| their competitors. Womanly grace was 
triumphant as usual. The grils were 
directed by the inspector of gymnastics, 
Miss Else Thomsen. 
| In the program for the two mass- 
iexercises the movements were 
| adapted to the physiological effects, 
| genuflection with arm movements, side- 
| bowing, fallings, etc. Especially the 
|/arm movements proved a success. The 
whole was like a waving sea, a con- 
stant change with uncalculable shades 
} of colpurs. 





| Norwegian Troupe 


|'Well Received 


Of the foreigners, especially the Nor- 
| wegian troupe, distinguished itself, 39 
| girls under the direction of Miss Platou. 
It is a question whether this troupe did 
| not carry off the prize amongst all. It 
ia gymnastics to piano-music, almost 
in the style of Elly Bjorksten (the most 
; prominent Finnish woman teacher of 
‘gymnastics). The gymnastics executed 
by these well-built Norwegian girls 
| stood in a class by itself and was re- 
ceived with long and hearty applause. 
‘It is no wonder that the Norwegian 
| troupe gained the special favour of the 
‘entire meeting. 

; Also, the Swedes gave an exhibition 
;of their gymnastics. There was a troupe 
of boys from the common school 
|Stockholm and one has to search long 
'for boys more well-built and supple than 
those Swedes. They showed real style. 
; The program consisted of precision gym- 
:nastics, which unfortunately, due to the 


slippery floor and the small weight of | 


ethe jumping apparatus, did not become 
what is could have been. 
Further, there was a troupe of boys 


1.654 | from Halsingborg, dressed only in swim- | 


ming drawers and blue 


|skull-eaps on 


(plus yellow 
their heads). 


26 ,resentatives of gymnastics in Sweden. | 


the | 
Danish boys are always tumbling about | 
the | 
ischols of Kolding showed themselves to |} 


When they marched in, | 


well} 


of | 


Unfortu- | 
nately, they were scarcely worthy rep-! 
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Postmaster Charged 
With Violation of 


Postal Regulations 


2065). 


Suspended in Connection 
With Alleged Secret Mail- 

ing of Circulars in 

| Pennsylvania. 


Immediate suspension of Robert iH. 
Stickler, postmaster, and his sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Bessie Burns Stickler, assist- 
ant postmaster at Lansford, Pa., has been 
indorsed by the Postmaster General, it 
was announced October 19. A post office 
inspector has been directed to assume 
charge of the office. 

The order of suspension, it was ex- 
plained, was based on the violation of 
' different sections of the Postal Laws and 
Regulations. The full text of the state- 
ment of the Post Office Department 
| follows: 

The postmaster and the assistant post- 
master are charged with having connived 
with others to secure the mailing through 
|the Lansford post office, without post- 
| marks on the envelopes and without iden- 
tification slips on mail bags, of a large 
‘number of anonymous circulars signed 
“Non-Partisan Committee,” attacking the 
candidacy of Herbert Hoover and can- 
| didates for local offices in that district, 


Not Unmailable Matter. 

The matter contained in the circulars 
has been held by the Department as not 
; coming within the class that would sub- 
| ject it to being barred from the mails; 
but the postmaster and the assistant 
postmaster, and perhaps others in the 
Lansford office, are accused of having 
entered into a deliberate conspiracy with 
mailers of the circulars to conceal, not 
lonly from the Post Office Department, 
{but from the public, the mailing point 
| of these circulars. 
| Not only was the postmark mutilated 
; to conceal this information, but identi- 
fication slips on mail bags and on pack- 
ages of the circular matter failed to dis- 
close, as provided by Post Office regula- 
tions, this information. 

The first step in the investigation, af- 
jter the case had been called to the at- 
tention of Postmaster General New by 
recipients of the circulars who inquired 
las to the identity of the mailers and the 
cause of the lack of a postmark, indi- 
;} cated that the circulars had been mailed 
; from some point on the Tamaqua branch 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
with the Lansford office most strongly 
; under suspicion. 








No Label on Packages. 
The circulars were received in vari- 
}ous towns in the congressional district 
represented by Congressman Everett 

Kent. Whether they have gone outside 
lof this district has not been ascertained. 
| between 75,000 and 100,000 of them were 
printed at Allentown, Pa. 

The circulars arrived at the various 
offices in a “direct” sack with no label 
lon the packages, while the sack label 
{was simply a facing slip without post- 
| mark, the name of the office of destina- 
ition being written in either pencil or 
;ink, making it impossible to tell from 
; where they came. 

The receipts and sales report of the 
| Lansford office disclosed the sale of 35,- 
1000 stamped envelopes of the size pur- 
chased for mailing the circulars. The as- 
{sistant postmaster told post office in- 
'spectors that she had sold them, during 
| the absenec of the postmaster, to a man 
who gave his name as “Harrington,” 
otherwise unidentified by anybody in the 
‘post office. 
| Both the postmaster and the assistant 
| postmaster, however, denied that the cir- 
culars had been deposited for mailing ‘at 
the office. Clerks in the office, after 
first maintaining absolute ignorance of 
the matter, finally admitted, under ques- 
tioning, of having faced several bundles 
of them, and of having witnessed other 
clerks cancelling the stamps with a cork 
{ cut to the shape of a four-leafed clover. 

Postmaster Present. 

One clerk stated that the postmaster 
was present during the proceedings and 
declared that the mail had been de- 
en by Congressman Kent’s chauf- 
eur. 


| 
| 


97 cities....... es 12 
Typhoid fever: 

ROR ao 6056 be aus na’ 

97 cities 

Deaths reported. 
Influenza and »vneumonia: 

ee 
Smallpox: 

De CMA sos aoa ox 


| Advice Is Disregarded bility of forest areas for administration 
tof timber production and for recreational 


use. 


aor The assistant postmaster, according to 
the inspector’s report on the case says 
“she is a sister to Mrs. Early, Secretary 
to Congressman Kent, and a sister-in- 
law to the postmaster. The inspectors 
learned also that the postmaster employs 
his wife as auxiliary clerk .and_ his 
nephew as a special delivery messenger.” 

Postmaster Stickler, an ex-service man, 


Paris, the Department of Commerce was 
advised October 19 by the Trade Com- 
missioner at Paris, Louis Hall. The 
change affected 6,000 subscribers. The 
report follows in full text: 

The first Paris automatic telephone ex- 
change was put into operation September 
22. Every precaution had been taken to 


They showed an attempt to introduce 
841 |rhythm in Swedish gymnastics, but this 
109 |attempt once more proved the fact that | 

there is a great deal of work to be done | 

|before we are able to give an exhibit | 
352 of this kind of gymnastics. It should be 
mentioned to the leaders’ credit that he | 

0; tried to include the preliminary exers | 


|Standard Specifications 
Proposed for Truck Bids 


_ Establishment of standard specifica- 
tions for the purchase of trucks by the 
| Federal Government is projected by the 
; National Automobile Chamber of Com- 


f 
| Validity of Patent 
On Radio Is Argued 


sioners disregarded the engineers’ rec- 
ommendations, such as in adopting only 
40 cleared channels, instead of the 50 rec- 
ommended by the engineers, trouble al- 
ready leoms ahead for listeners, as well 
as for broadcasters. 


417 
0 


acquaint the 6,000 subscribers of the 
“Carnot” exchange with the correct 
method of operating the dial mechanism. 
In addition to the distribution of printed 


Commission has made a grave mistake 
in not providing enough clear channels | 


Certainly, it would appear that the | ject npa celegs-wipeigensas | 


Suits Based on Regenerative 
Circuit in Supreme Court. 


merce, the Bureau of Standards of the 
Department of Commerce stated October 
The statement follows in full text: 
Initial steps to form a set of standard 


Demand for Jewelry 


cises of the common sport in the gym- 
nastic movements. 

The free sport seems not to be as far | 
jadvanced in the Danish schools as in: 


| was first appointed February 1, 1923, on 
the recommendation of Congress Kirk- 
patrick who represented the district at 


OVES Swedish. There is a larger number of that time. He was reappointed without 
different sports than in Sweden, but the | a on the expiration of his 
results are not as good. However, they | ‘©"™™, His present term would expire 


Seasonal Business Begins Earl- | showed great skill in staff-jumping. | February 9, 1981. 
The Swedes displayed, considerable 


ier and Prospect Is Good. superiority and in all the branches the} 


a Sos Gothenburgians took first place, followed ! 
Although the British Birmingham 'by the Malmoites as a close second, 


jewelry trade is said still to feel the ef-! “Qn Sunday evening the festivals fin- | 


instruction, a demonstrator had called 
upon each subscriber and given a per- 
sonal explanation of the new method of 
obtaining numbers both within their own 
exchange as well as the special method 
for connections with subscribers on other 
exchanges where the old system still 
prevails. i 

Four more of the 18 remaining ex- 


In England impr 


re specifications for the purchase of trucks 
[Continued from Page 1.] . |by the Federal Government has been 
patent an invention by which he used his} taken by a special subcommittee of the 
feed-back” ciyeuit in such a way as to! motor truck committee of the National 


—_— eon produce an “oscillating audion.” Automobile Chamber of Commerce. Th 
Two new dams on the Ohio River have This patent was pending when Dr. primary purpose of the eamaear is . 


recently been put into operation while} Lee DeForest filed an application for | work out with the Federal Specifications 
~ sik three ae = progressing 0a an “oscillating audion” and after nu-! Board standard truck specifications which 
actorily, according to an announcement| merous controversies in the Patent | wj i j itti : ; 
by the Department of War, October 19, | will simplify the submitting of bids by 


Work on Two New Dams 
On Ohio River Progressing 


Britain Good Market 
For American Shoes 


In those respects where the Commis- 


| 


changes will be converted to the auto- 
matic or dial system during the coming 
winter, the total transformation sched- 
ule for Paris to be completed in 1936. 
There are now 150,000 telephones within 
the city limits and 20,000 in the suburbs 
directly connected with the Paris service. 
In recent years the annual increase has 
been about 10 per cent. The substantial 
improvement in the notoriously poor 


Paris telephone service, which will re- | 


sult from the installation of the dial sys- 
tem, is expected to increase the use of 
telephones materially. By 1937 a total of 
480,000 automatic lines will have been 
provided for. In the meantime the larg- 
est of the existing exchanges will be re- 
duced in size and several new exchanges 
will be established. 

Automatic telephones are already in 
operation in many French cities includ- 
ing Nice, Angers, Marseilles, Le Havre, 
Vichy, Rennes, Montpellier, Lyons, Bor- 
deaux, Troyes and Colmar. 


The President’s Day 


At The Executive Offices 
October 19, 1928, 


which follows in full text: 
| Work on Ohio River dams progressing 
| seteemnniorny.—- Tee Chief of Engineers | 
announces that a telegram received this | 
| date from Lieutenant Colonel George R. 
palding, District Engineer at Louisville, 
Ky., states that Dam No..50, near Wes-! 
ton, Ky., has been raised and put into! 
full operation. 

Dam No. 46 was piaced in operation 
September 15. Nos. 51 and 52, on Sep- 
tember 30, were reported as 83.3 per 
cent and 95.2 per cent completed, re- 
spectively. Work on No. 538, the last 
in this project, is progressing satisfac- 
torily. 

These reports show very satisfactory 
| progress on this work this year, particu- 
larly in view of the late start which was 
occasioned by exceptionally high water 
in the river lasting up into July. 


Report of Cost Inquiry 
Into Corn Is Completed 
Preparations are being made by the} 


United States Tariff Commission to 
place into the-hands of President Cool- 


__|}idge October 22 or 23 a report covering | 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held regularly on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days of each week). . 

12 m—The Argentine Ambassador, 
Dr. Don Manuel E. Malbran, called to 
present to the President the Commander 
of the Argentine Navy, Geronimo Costa 
Palma, and the members of his staff. 

1:15 p. m.—President Coolidge left for 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, where he de- 
livered an address dedicating the Fred- 


® -#?ericksburg and Spotsylania County Bat- 


tle Fields Memorial, 


‘ 


its findings in the cost of production in- | 
vestigation covering corn, it was stated 
orally at the Commission October 19. 

The Commission has eompleted the 
report, and there now only remains the 
task of finishing the mechanics of the 
report before the Commission can sign 
it and send it to the President, it was 
declared. 

The investigation was instituted by; 
the Commission upon application of do- | 
mestic producers of corn for a 50 per! 
cent increase in the present tariff on im- 
ported corn, which comes primarily | 
from Argentina, it was explained, 


Office, a patent was granted Dr. De 
Forest on this invention February 8, 
1916. i 

After decisions of different State | 
courts and Patent Office proceedings, 
some of which were not in harmony, the 
court was told, the priority of this patent 
was mranted to Dr. De Forest. The 
case is before this Court on certiorari. 

It was contended by counsel for the 
petitioner that the evidence does not sup- 
port the respondent’s contentions that 
Dr. De Forest had conception or reduced 
to practice the invention in question. | 

Counsel for the petitioner admitted | 
that possibly Dr. De Forest had accidently 
stumbled on the new invention, but that 
he at no time prior to Armstrong’s pat- 
ent understood the workings of the in- 
vention, nor could he control it so as to 
produced certain sounds, but on the con- 
trary It was uncontrollable and emitted 
certain unharmonious sounds and then 
ceased to emit sounds at all. 

Notebook Discussed. 

Even if it be erroneously assumed that 
Dr. DeForest had a conception of the 
invention in 1912, he is not entitled to 
the patent, counsel declared, since he 
failed to reduce it to practice with due 
diligence, and Mr. Armstrong in the 
meantime both conceived and reduced to 
practice. Dr. De Forest’s conduct and 
notebook entries for a period of three 
vears after his claimed date of invention 
completely contradict his contention that 
he made it in August 1912, counsel added. 

The alleged disclosure of the radio in- 
vention to a person in October 1912, 
was not a disclosure of the invention, 
but, at most, was a vague prediction 
of possible utility for a device which is 
not the invention at issue, counsel de- 
clared. 

Counsel for the respondents contended 
that Dr. De Forest made a full and com- 


truck manufacturers bidding for the Fed- 
eral business. It is the expectation of 
the committee that the standards adopted 
by the Federal Government will even- 
tually be followed by State, city and 
municipal purchasers of trucks. 


Turkey Crop This Year 
As Large as 1926 Predicted 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
losses in many sections. With feed sup- 
plies plentiful and. relatively cheap, if 
the weather continues favorable, the con- 
dition of the crop by the end of No- 
vember should be average or better. _ 


plete disclosure of the invention to Dr. 
Stone, radio engineer, on October 29, 
1912, tending to prove that he had at 
that time the correct idea as to the work- 
ings of this invention and that he fully 
understood all of its qualities. 

It was also contended by counsel for 
the respendent that Dr. De Forest did not 
abandon his invention in 1912, but put 
it to practice and as soon as he had 
secured money enough, set up a labora- 
tory and attempted to make further in- 
vestigations in that line. Counsel pointed 
out that the invention was complete 
under the law. Of course it is noth- 
ing against the invention that it was 
made accidently, or in the course of in- 
vestigating something else, provided 
only that the presence and nature of the 
thing was recognized when it came, 
counsel declared. 

Frederick H. Wood (Drury W. Cooper 
and Thomas Ewing with him on the 
brief) argued for the petitioners. Charles 
E. Hughes (Thomas G. Haight and 
Samuel E. Darby, Jr., with him on the 


‘fects of the post-war depression, activ- 


ity is being revived in preparation for 
seasonal demands which ordinarily reach 
the peak during the Christmas holidays, 
the American Consul at Birmingham, 
Harry Campbell, said in a report just 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. 
The report follows in full text: 


{ished and the king and queen “crowned 
| these festive days by their presence.” 
The great mass-exercises were then re- 
peated. 


Assignments Revised 
| For 30 Broadcasters 


While high taxes and smaller incomes | 


are reported to have had an adverse ef- 
fect on the Birmingham jewelry trade 
since the war, the chief difficulties that 
have beset the industry are declared to 
have arisen through changes of fashion 


and the tendency of persons with surplus ! 


funds to yse the money in the purchase of 
other classes of luxuries. 

Rings with white jewels and platinum 
settings are most in demand at thé 
present time and it is said that some re- 
tailers have been returning rings from 
stock to the manufacturers to have the 
gold replaced with platinum. Necklets, 
bracelets, and slave bangles appears to be 
neglected, while recent inquiries lead 
makers to hope that brooches. are again 
coming to favor. 

The wrist watch, because of its service- 


| ability, continues in steady demand which 


does not encounter such violent seasonal 
changes as other lines of jewelry. 

Silversmiths report that the autumn 
buying has opened earlier than usual and 
prospects for fall business are good. with 
tea and coffee sets in better demand than 
for several years. The London market is 
said to hold up better in these lines than 
other parts of this country, no doubt due 
to varying degrees of depression in cer- 
tain industries with resulting lower pur- 
chasing power. However, the current busi- 
ness is not less than the same time last 
year. 

The trade 
from abroad, 


is receiving good orders 


notably the Argentine, 


% 


iStations of Low Power Are 


Affected: by Order. 


for 30 local stations in various parts of 
|the country, to become effective Novem- 
‘ber 11 in lieu of the changes announced 
| September 8, were ordered by the Fed- 
!eral Radio Commission on October 19. 
The changes are in addition to those 
jrecently announced by the Commission 


|covering medium and large stations. The | 


{local stations affected are of 100 watts 
power or less, and all cases except one 
provide for change of wave lengths. 


Station KLS, Oakland? Calif., is given | 
an assignment of 250 watts in power in- | 


stead of its former 100 watts. 

The new assignments do not include 
changes for local stations in the Second 
Zone, which will be announced later. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement will be published in the 

issue of October 22, 


Brazil, and India, where the markets 
seem to be steadily improving, and even 
the Straits Settlements and other Far 
Eastern territories are yielding a very 
fair amount of business in spite of the 
slump in rubber prices. 


New Zealand, and South Africa is not 
considered as satisfactory, 


New radio brvadcasting assignments | 


On the other! Jnite 
hand, present business with Australia,! tinctive new 


} 


, tomer for American footwear out of 
, Some 95 foreign countries, and there is 
| a distinct opportunity at present for the 
extension of participation in this mar- 
| ket, the Assistant Trade Commissioner 
at London, Harold A. Burch, reported to 
the Department of Commerce October 
| 19. The report follows in full text: 
American manufacturers exported, in 
1927 to Great Britain 229,187 pairs of 
| boots and shoes, valued at $717,258, com- 
prising men’s and boys’, 50,609 pairs, 
j valued at $222,770; women’s, 164,467 
pairs, $472,142; children’s, 9,301 pairs, 
$8,932; slippers, all kinds, 4,547 pairs, 
$12,549; and athletic and miscellaneous 
footwear, 263 pairs, $865. The market in 
Great Britain today, however, is not. as 
large as it was previous to the war, 
owing to the growth of a domestic in- 
dustry producing all classes of footwear. 
Several American manufacturers have 
established their own retail organizations 
in Great Britain selling quality footwear 
and have been successful, because a por- 
tion of the British public is desirous of 
obtaining footwear of neat and harmoni- 
ous lines, and of superior flexibility and 
finish. These same qualities are found 
lin the medium priced. The great op- 
portunity at present undoubtedly lies 
in the production of medium-priced 
women’s footwear for the British market. 
Since British styles are becoming more 
American, and many women are de- 
manding a shoe with a rounder toe, and 
in many cases with a leather Cuban heel 
jas worn in the United States, several 
large shoe dealers are ofthe opinion that 
if they can procure shoes from the 
United States at popular prices a dis- 
fashion can be spread 
throughout Great Britain with profitable 
results. ; 
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High Level and Textile Mills Are Active 





. Business Declared to Be Good Also in Belgium, Porto 
By Chief of Bureau Rico, and the Netherlands. 


Activity of Bureau of Dairy 
Industry Outlined in Ad- 
dress at National Show 
At Memphis. 


Research into the fundamental prob- 
lems of dairying is the principal ac- 
tivity of the Bureau of Dairy Industry 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
Chief of the Bureau, 0. E. Reed, stated 
in an address at the National Dairy Show 
at Memphis, Tenn. 

A statement by the Department of 
Agriculture, summarizing Mr. Reed’s 
remarks follows in full text: : 

“While much of the research carried on 
at present seems far removed from any 
practical aplication,” Mr. Reed com- 
mented, “a careful examination into the 
real reasons for any particular research 
will reveal the fact that some problem 
that has confronted the industry or field 
worker has prompted the particular in- 
vestigation under examination.” ; 

Mr. Reed reviewed the history of dairy 
activities in the department from its 
inception in 1895 as a branch of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, through the 
period when it was concerned largely 
with teaching improved methods to 
farmers, through the transfer of many of 
these efforts to the Extension Service, 
and to the creation of the separate 
Bureau in July 1924, with emphasis on 
the reasearch side of the work. 

Experimental Work Reviewed. 

Mr. Reed reviewed briefly some of the 
important fields of dairying in which 
the Bureau is actively interested; the 
feeding of dairy cows for more efficient 
production; the studies of the bacte- 
riology and chemistry of milk in its rela- 
tion to butter and cheese manufacture: 
the work with ice cream and with by- 
products; the practical basis for experi- 
mental work with milk produced by a 
large dairy herd at the Beltsville, Md. 
experimental farm; the relative profits 
to be derived from low-producing and 
fewer high-producing cows; improve- 
ment through better breeding of dairy 
cows; investigations into market milk 
problems undertaken with a view to im- 
proving conditions for producers, manu- 
facturers and distributors, and con- 
;sumers; practical experiments in dairy 
management and sanitation; milk plant 
management and lay out for the eco- 
nomical use of labor, for clean, pure 
milk, and to prevent unnecessary break- 








age of bottles; the practical cooperation | 


between the Bureau and the Grove City, 
Pa., creamery which is privately owned 
but provides facilities for the practical 
application of the results of research; 
and the present active interest in dairy- 
herd-improvement, especially the prov- 
ing of the ability of sires to transmit 
high production to their offspring. 

“One of the important lines of work 
in which the bureau is engaged,” said 
Mr. Reed in closing, “is cooperation 
with the States in keeping proper rec- 
ords of dairy herds. This is 
through dairy-herd-improvement asso- 
ciations. On January 1, 1928, there 
were 947 of these associations in active 
operation in 40 States. In these asso- 


the | 


done | 





Canadian textile mills are busy filling 
immediate orders and the wholesale 
trade in various lines shows marked ac- 
tivity, according to the weekly review of 
world niarkets made public by the De- 


partment of Commerce October 19. Porto} 


Rican business is under the abnormal im- 
pulse created by demands resulting from 
the recent hurricane. The review fol- 
‘lows in full text: : 

Australia—Rains in South Australia 
land Victoria during the past week have 
| further improved the wheat situation in 
, Australia but New South Wales con- 
tinues somewhat dry. The wharf strike 
| continues practically unchanged with 
;more companies reducing production 
pending a settlement of the difficulty. 
Tariff hearings on plywood and radio 
sets have ben resumed. 

| The compulsory butter pool proposed 
|in New South Wales has been defeated 
|by a narrow margin. 
lister of Australia in a recent statement 
| recommends cancelling the coastal clause 
lof the Naivgation Act and instead pro- 


The Prime Min- | 





imported building supplies, while lum- 
ber is slow, due to increased unloading 
costs. 

Since there is no immediate prospect 
of the resumption of North China rail- 
way traffic, wool and walnuts are mov- 
jing in very limited quantities, with prices 
firm at fairly high levels. 

France.—Activity in the iron and steel 
industry has been maintained because 
of heavy demands abroad and domestic 
;requirements for construction purposes, 
for rolling stock and automobile manu- 
facturers. However shortage of labor is 
; retarding an expansion of production. A 


north of France have resumed work and 
|the strike is regarded as virtually termi- 
inated in most places. 

| Business Is Slower 


|For Month in Germany 
Germany.—On the whole, German 
; business conditions were less satisfac- 
tory in September than in August. 





ltect local shipping by a tariff arrange- jin part time operation and diminished 


; ment. o fi S 

|}commercial aviation lines 
3,000 miles. 

| 


| Business in Belgium 
Maintains High Level 


| Belgium.—Industry and trade in Bel- 
|gium during September were maintained 
lat a high level with no outstanding fea- 
|tures of importance. The glass and 


by at least 


| cement industries were particularly active | wi 


}and in some quarters a shortage of labor 
lwas reported because of industrial ex- 
pansion, notably in the Antwerp dis- 
trict. The increase in labor costs has 
leaused a number of minor labor dis- 
putes, notably a lockout in the textile 
| mills at Ecloo. The coal situation is still 
uncertain, although the demand for cer- 
|tain qualities of household coal is strong 
land that for the better grades of indus- 
trial coal satisfactory. 

Flax crops in Belgium, France, and 
the Netherlands are said to be excellent, 


‘but a deficient Russian crop has _pro- 
!duced a slight rise in Belgian prices. 
The demand for automobiles is _ satis- 


ifactory, although the dull season is ap- 
proaching and fewer sales are expected 
‘until the Brussels automobile show in 
|December. It is expected that a new 
| European model will affect in some de- 
gree sales of low priced American cars 
iin Belgium. The local industry is 
| progressing satisfactorily. _ 

The market for raw hides is weak, but 
‘that for sole leather is very active; ex- 
port sales in general are improving. 
Lumber demand is good with sawmills 
|operating at capacity. The former un- 
leetrainty in the market for Chilean 
initrates has disappeared with the estab- 
\lishment of a committe at Antwerp to 
|eentralize sales in order to avoid price 
cutting. A new company for manufac- 
;turing synthetic ammonia 
jtives has been formed at Willebroeck 
jand will shortly begin operations. 


'good and their quality is excellent. A 


He also favors the extension of | production in a number of 


and deriva- | 


Harvest conditions for crops have been ! 


| satisfactory beet yield with a sugar con- | 
ltent higher than last year’s is antici- | 


| pated. 
dry weather has forced farmers to mar- 


Lack of good pasture owing to | native 


ciations there were 414,891 cows on 
test, or approximately 2 per cent of all| 
sae lh gg Sg gar Ago agp is favorable, with both imports and 
these associations showed an arenas exports, especially the later, higher than 
milk a rE if 7.410 “ &llast year. Car loadings during Septem- 
mile production of 7.410 pounds @ yeAt ber Were well in excess of September, 
: 7 “11927. 
duction of 293 pounds. This produe- | * Brazil.—General business has _ been 
Son Is a ey Gait cent above _ | fair and exchange firmer with a sufficient 
oe tents the dairy cows in the} offering of export _ 2 — 
A a |movement has been good. Money has 
eee ne Meeroved Lge z| been tighter and banks are paying 9 per 
these vearly indivi it 1 ae ae 4 |cent for time deposits. The petroleum 
chewed that the : Se ame a eae 5 | bill has been reported to the congress, 
Cathaet 4 ows having an annual’ but the tariff bill is still in committee. 
ene pres — of 100 pounds a| British Malaya.—A new automobile 
= or oa of e14 we aah income | tax will become effective January 1 in 
i tterf s = 554. Bagh pounds | the Federated Malay States, and prob- 
$54: B rr ees the eas was | ably in the Straits Settlements. Accord- 
4; at 500 pounds it was $178 a year! ing to the new regulations, taxes on pas- 
per cow. be based on _ horse- 


ket their young stock and meat prices 
have declined. The foreign trade situa- 


| ars wi 
“The average butterfat production eee — = 
cows on test increased from 247 pounds 
in 1920 to 293 in 1927. These gains have 
been brought about largely through close 


|power, and trucks will be taxed on a 
tonnage basis of comparatively high 


lrates. It is expected that sales of Amer- | 


lican car's will be somewhat curtailed as 


culling and improved feeding. It is as can Saarake 
doubtful whether average butterfat pro- | e nonnte a ie ae 
aes can be increased much above: Textile Industry 
the 300 pound mark without a more eT 
careful selection of dairy sires. | Active in Canada 

“So far 500 dairy sires have been| Canada—Although warm weather has 
proved by comparing the yearly pro- | aided the liquidation of summer retail 
duction records of five or more daughters | Stocks and has somewhat slowed up the 
of each sire with the yearly production| movement of seasonal goods which be- 
records of their dams. The 500 proved| gan in September, the wholesale trade 
sires had a total of 3,257 daughters.;continues busy with marked activity in 
The dams of these daughters averaged |hardware, builders’ supplies, groceries 
346 pounds of butterfat and the daugh-|and dry goods. Textile mills are busy 
ters 387 pounds, a gain of 41 pounds or| filling orders for immediate delivery of 
nearly 12 per cent, which is satisfactory, | flannelettes and heavier lines of wear- 
considering the high average production | ing apparel. The dry goods trade has 


of the dams. 
Saving of Bulls is Recommended. 
“Last year only 200 dairy bulls were 


proved out of 947 dairy-herd-improve- | 


ment associations, or about one bull to 
five associations. Instead a recrd of five 
bulls to each association should be proved 
as was done in some cases. Among the 
bulls already proved only one in six was 
still alive at the time he was proved. 
This is very discouraging. There isn’t 
very much use in proving a dead bull. In- 
stead of one in six, at least ‘ive in six 
should be alive at the time the daughters 
prove the true value of the sire. 

“To build bull pens to keep these bulls 
until and after they are proved, to form 
associations to insure the maximum use 
of meritorious proved sires, and finally 


to extend the dairy-herd-improvement as- | 


sociation work so as to test not 2 per 


cent, but at least 50 per cent of all our! 


dairy cows may seem like an idle dream; 
but I sincerely believe it can be ac- 
complished.” 


Gain Is Noted in Acreage 
Planted to Cotton in India 


Acreage planted to cotton in India up 
to October 1, 1928, is estimated at 21,- 
700,000 acres compared with 20,592,000 
acres planted on the same date last year, 
according to a cable from the Indian De- 

rtment of Statistics at Calcutta to the 


ureau of Agricultural Economics. The; 


statement on cotton acreage in India is- 
sued October 19 by the Department of 
Agriculture follows in full text: 

he revised estimate of total acreage 
planted to cotton in India last season 
was 24,722,000 acres. During the last 
15 years the estimate of acreage planted 


up to October 1 has averaged 83.1 per| son will not be issued until around Feb-|of the past week 
cent of the final estimate and the range| 


» 


| been stimulated by an increasing number 
}of social events. Millinery and ladies’ 
'dresses are in good demand. 

There has been a very heavy demand 
for roofing materials and builders’ sup- 
plies, since much construction work is 
reaching the interior decorating stage. 
With the opening of the hunting season 
sales of guns, rifles, camping outfits, and 
|hunting supplies have been stimulated. 
In New Brunswick alone big game hunt- 
‘ers are expected to spend more than 
half a million dollars. Generally, the 
| hardware market is. firm, with a slight 
|reduction in primary metals and sub- 
| stantial reductions in garden hose for 
11929 delivery. 

China.—Canton and Peking are both 
suffering from considerable unemploy- 
ment due to depressed busines condi- 
|tions in those centers. Uncertainty in 
further tax impositions is also curtail- 
ing trade prosperity in the Hankow area. 
| Due to additional silting of the Hai Ho 
' River, to the uncertainty of taxes, and 
continued lack of railway transportation 


; at Tientsin is unfavorable. It is antici- 
; pated that the river will be too shallow 
for ice breakers during winter, thus 
throwing the burden of transport 
} ocean cargo upon an inadequate railway 
;service. Although the Peking-Mukden 
jline has been repaired, the question of 
restoration of rolling stock is still un- 
| settled. 

1 Machinery lines, 
poor prospects, but 
| staples are moving fairly well. 
jing is brisk, 

| has been from 75.2 per cent to 91.4 per 
cent of the final estimate. Planting is 
still continuing in India and a complete 
| report of total acreage planted this sea- 


especially 


making for good trade in 








ruary 15, 


facilities, the outlook for foreign trade | 


present |tributors, although 
commodities and | Piece goods remains sluggish. 


industries, 
A recent 


notably textiles and leather. 





enabled the steel and chemical indus- 
|tries to maintain a high level of produc- 
tion. The increase in unemployment is 


still moderate, but labor difficulties have | 


involved 130,000 workers in strikes in 


the textile, shipbuilding and coal in- 
| dustries. 
Domestic security markets are dull, 


th local capital issues and foreign bor- 
rowing limited. Credit conditions are 
|satisfactory and the money market con- 
tinues relatively easy. Germany’s for- 
eign trade situation improved in August, 
;imports totaling 1,083,000,000 marks and 
;exports 1,026,000,000 marks. The ad- 
verse balance of 57,000,000 marks is the 
lowest of any month in the past two 
years, and is due partly to curtailed im- 
|ports of foodstuffs and raw materials, 
but chiefly to an increase in exports 


i which were higher than in any preceding | 


|month of the post-war period. 
| India.—Serious droughts in several 
important cotton districts in India are 
|preventing the sowing of cotton and the 
outlook is not encouraging. September 
customs revenue was somewhat lower 
than for the same month last year. 
Japan.—Japan’s summer autumn co- 
coon crop is 9 per cent less than that 
of last year, it is estimated locally. It 
is also estimated that sales of new auto- 
mobiles in 1928 will total 23,000 units, 
an increase of 42 per cent over last 
year’s sales. 


jing greater 


| 


profits. Increased prices 


jare announced by Government steel 
mills. 
Netherlands East Indies.—The au’ 


ernment ordinance prohibiting the ex- 
port of Lampong pepper with more than 
2 per cent dust content became effective 
October 1. Rubber shipments from all 
the Netherland East Indies in August 
!totaled 24,904 long tons, of which 5,668 
|tons were from Java and Madura, 7,438 
from the East Coast of Sumatra, and 
11,798 from all other sections. Prelim- 
inary figures covering the five major 
ports indicate that September exports of 
rubber will be approximately 
2,000 tons below August shipments, due 
to a temporary lull in native production. | 


Netherlands.—Recovery from the dull-| 
ness of the summer season has accentu- | 
ated the generally satisfactory economic | 


position of the Netherlands. Industrial | 
conditions are favorable with shoe fac- 
tories operating at capacity, textile mills 
active and metallurgical turnover good. 
The trend in commodity markets is 
mixed; business in oil seed recovered 
toward the close of the month, but vege- 
|table oils except palm and linseed were 
generally inactive and animal oils quiet. 
|The margarine industry is conducting 
a widespread advertising campaign to 
develop sales. Coffee and tea have been 
firm with good turnover. 

Cereals were mostly inactive during 
September but recovered toward the 
close. The rubber market has been dull. 
Automobile sales are satisfactory but 
the used car situation has not improved. 
Good summer. weather has resulted 
|prospects for an excellent harvest of 
field crops but low rainfall and recent 


|-majority of the textile strikers in the| 


A 
falling off in domestic sales is reflected | 


increase in export orders has, however, | 


Electric utilities are show- | 


in | 


Tenderable Cotton 
Is Ninety Per Cent 
Of Mill Consumption 


Department of Agriculture 
Presents Statistics on Op- 
erations for Year End- 
ing July 31. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
lows: Under 1 and % inches, 597 bales, 
or 3.94 per cent of the total amount of 
American-Egyptian cotton of 15,1387 
bales; 1 and % and 1 and 17-32, not 
given; 1 and 9-16 and 1 and 19-32, 4,089 
bales, 27.02 per cent; and 1 and % and 
over, 10,451 bales, 69.04 per cent. 
| Foreign Cotton Consumed. | 
| Total amounts of foreign cotton in- 
cluding Egyptian consumed hy American 


mills were reported by staple lengths} 


as follows: %-inch and %-inch, 65,427 
bales or 21.87 per cent of the total for- 
eign cotton of 299,117 bales used in do- 
mestic consumption; 1 and % and 1 and 
5-32, 165,868 bales, 55.45 per cent; 1 
and 3-16 and 1 and 7-832, 18,065 bales, 
6.04 per cent; 1 and % and 1 and 11-32, 
13,320 bales, 4.45 per cent; 1 and % and 
1 and 15-32, 27,697 bales, 9.27 per cent; 
1 and % and 1 and 19-32, 8,126 bales, 
| 2.72 per cent; and 1 and 5s and above, 
614 bales, 0.20 per cent. 

| American-Egyptian and foreign cot- 
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Measured by the volume of check pay- 
ments, business during the week ended 
October 13, though showing a decline 
from the previous week, was considera- 
bly larger than in the same period of 
1927, according to the weekly summary 
of business conditions made public by 
the Department of Commerce October 
19. The summary follows in full text: 

Activity in steel plants was not only 
greater than at any time this year but 
showed a considerable advance over the 
corresponding period of 1927. The gen- 
eral index of wholesale prices averaged 


higher than in either the previous week | 


or the same week of 1927. Prices for 
iron and steel continued to show further 
slight recovery, but were still below a 
year ago. Prices for copper showed prac- 
tically no change from the previous week 
but were considerably higher than last 
year. New building awards during the 
week showed a lower daily average than 
in the previous week but were higher 
than in the corresponding period of last 
year. 

Factory employment in Detroit, al- 
though showing some seasonal recession, 





(Weeks ended Saturday. 





tons are untenderable according to Sec- 
|tion 5 of the United States Cotton Fu- 
tures Act. 


| Simplified Practice 


| Rulesto Be Amended 


Paint Brush and Sa 
Industries Asked to Sug- 
gest Changes. 





Revision of two simplified practice rec- 
| ommendations are contemplated by the; 
| Division of Simplified Practice, it has! 
just been stated at the Department of 
' Commerce. The statement follows in full 
| text: 
| . The Division of Simplified Practice is| 
| circularizing the industry to ascertain 
| the need, if any, for a revision of Sim- 
| plified Practice Recommendation No. 61, 
White Glazed Tile and Unglazed Ceramic 
| Mosaic, before the Standing Committee | 
of the industry meets. By contacting} 
the industry at this time, the Division’ 
will be able to pr.vide the Committee | 
| with data upon which to base an intelli- 
| gent review of the existing standards. 
The Division also is circularizing the 
industry to ascertain the need, if any, | 
| for a revision of Simplified Practice Rec- | 
| ommendation No. 43, Paint and Varnish 
| Brushes, before the Standing Committee | 
| of the industry meets. 
| 


‘Foreign Trade in Coal _ 
Has Reached Low Point | 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
South America, but this retention has! 











Conditions in the European coal pro- 
ducing industry remain depressed and | 
there is no immediate prospect of any 
| noticeable improvement. Ocean rates eal 
| American coals are below normal and no! 
|further important assistance can be 

looked for in that direction. 

| The export situation, as far as we are 
| concerned, remains unchanged. With ex- 
| tremely low prices of European coals, we! 
|find in most directions, and excepting | 
| for the countries where we have special 
| advantages, that we are not competitive. | 
| We can not see any change in the situa-' 
| tion at present. 

| The prospects for an increase in coal 
export trade are not encouraging. High 
railroad rates to tidewater preclude! 
American coals meeting e. i. f. prices of | 
British coal at ltalian and South Ameri- 
;can ports of consumption. Canada last! 
week brought in a trial cargo of African 
anthracite. We have no reason to ex-| 


pect increased activity in the coal export | 


|frosts have hurt fodder crops and _pas- | adap anand ieee Marten totl| 
jtures in some districts. Declared ex-/| is available at lower prices : 
|ports to the United States in Septem- | =———————————— ss —___. 
|ber showed a heavy increase over Au-j| averaging 17,000 piculs of 139 pounds 
gust, reaching $9,641,000 with diamonds} a day, and all oil mills were in opera- 
and flower bulbs leading. tion. F. o. b. prices of resecado (dried 
Panama Proposes coeee) om October ; spose, 35 
a : o 11.70 pesos per picul at Manila; at 
To Aid Agriculture eee 11.50 to 11.60 pesos; and at 
Panama.—Following the action of the| Cebu, 11.75 to 11.87 pesos. (1 peso 
national government, the Municipality of | equals $0.50). Abaca trade remains 
Panama has decided to economize by re-| stagnant in grades for the United States 
ducing the number of its employes. Ajand Japan but inquiry for European 
bill has been introduced in the National| grades for January, "February, and 
| Assembly which proposes the establish-| March shipments has advanced prices. 











ment of a mortgage loan section of the 
Banco Nacional for the purpose of aid- 
ing and developing the cultivation of 
|coffee. Another bill has been introduced 
|which is designed to aid cocoa growers 
by exempting them for a period of five 
!years from the payment of tax on loans 
secured through the Banco Nacional and 
the fre: entry of agricultural machinery 
and implements. 

Peru.—The proposed contract between 
{the Peruvian Corporation and the gov- 
ernment has been submitted to Congress. 
The government under the terms of the 
!contract is to grant the corporation a 


“fee simple” title to the railroads which | 


the latter now operates, in return for 


which the government is to receive the | 


“guano” concession granted by it to the 
{corporation under the terms of the con- 
‘tract of 1907. This concession granted 
the Peruvian Corporation the sole right 
;to export 2,000,000 tons of guano for 
|sale in foreign countries and up to July, 
| 1928, approximately 1,370,000 tons had 
been exported. 

Other provisions of the contract in- 
| clude the waiving by the corporation of 
|the annuity of £80,000 which the gov- 
lernment was obligated to pay the com- 


of |pany, and upon signing the agreement 


|the government is to receive £247,000 


which is the appraised value of the dif- 
|ference of the two mutual concessions. 

The volume of cotton sales during the 
week has been enocuraging to retail dis- 
the movement of 
The num- 


Build- | ber of small building operations recently 


| projected betters the building trade out- 


| ook. Sugar growers, as a result of low 
erations but oii exports 
levels. 

| Philippine Islands.—The copra market 
¢ continued inaticve. 
4Supplies were heavy, arrivals at Manila 


é 


are at 


high 


Jeratic prices, are curtailing grinding op- | 


| As a result, sellers have withdrawn from 
| the market, holding for 25 or 50 cen- 
| tavos over present offers. (100 centavos 
| equal one peso). Prices of United King- 
dom grades remain firm with active in- 
qiury at 15.50 pesos per picul for JUK 
and 13.25 pesos for grade L. United 
States grades are nominally priced at 
; 22 pesos for grade F; I, 21; and JUS, 
1 17.50. 

| Porto Rico.—Wholesale trade in gen- 
|eral is feeling the impulse created by 
ithe local purchases of supplies by the 
|relief societies. Business continues to 
be marked by the abnormal demands 
created as a result’ of the recent storm 
; and the movement of construction ma- 
terials and staple foodstuffs continues 
good, beams especially being in strong 


| asked. for this commodity. 


ber importers are somewhat uncertain 
as to the probable continuation of the 
present abnormal demand, although 
there is little likelihood that a shortage of 
lumber stocks would continue for more 
than a few days at any time. The de- 
mand for farm implements is extremely 
dull but replacements for the sugar mills 
are moving well. Biological medicinals, 
hospital, and similar relief supplies are 
in good demand. 

| During the week 720 pounds of un- 
damaged tobacco from the last crop 
(1927-28) were sold at approximately 
| $0.32 to $0.35 a pound, and the insur- 
| ance underwriters auctioned considerable 
| quantities of the damaged tobacco stocks. 
Many tobacco planters lack the funds or 
credit with which to obtain fertilizers, 
materials, and suitable labor for recon- 
| struction of the destroyed and damaged 
tobacco barns. As a result, a decrease 
of approximately 60 per cent is expected 
in the acreage planted to tobacco from 
that of 1927-28, 





| demand, notwithstanding the high prices | 


Stocks of lumber are smaller and lum- | 


Oct. Oct. 

13 6 

1928. 1928. 
Steel operations j 115.8 113.2 
Bituminous coal production . 113.2 
Lumber production........ 90.9 
Petroleum production (daily 

GVOPABS) «0c sciss. 121.2 
Detroit employment. . 132.4 
Freight-car loadings. ; 

Bldg. contracts, 37 States... ote 

(daily average)........ 134.3 180.6 
Wheat receipts ....... 0.0% sy 279.1 
Cotton receipts ........ cove 303.8 
Cattle receipts. ...scccscces 121.8 
HOG POCEIPtS... 5. ws ccccccse ; 56.1 
Price No. 2 wheat.......... 105.6 106.3 
Price cotton middling. 72.1 70.2 
Price iron and steel com- 

OO avn te ATES Sey 85.6 
Copper, electrolytic, price. . 

Fisher’s index (1926=100).. 99.4 
Debits to individual accts... 129.1 
Bank loans and discounts, 

EL, 6.6 5b bv din wa tisn rede 127.3 
Interest rates, call money.. 157.6 
Business failures ..... ree ae 
OGM, DEIOOBY ob iawicaesesie ‘ 

WOT RMON. ova e's xtc ness 107.8 
Interest rates, time money. 165.7 





Federal reserve ratio 
*Revised. 
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Commerce 








Decline in Business in United States 


Is Revealed by Volume of Check Payments Asked in Test Case 





Activity for Week, However, Is Declared to Have Been 
Greater Than in Same Period in 1927. 





was considerably larger than at this time 
a year ago. Bond prices showed no 
change from the previous week but were 
jlower than a year ago. Interest rates 
for time funds showed no change from 
the preceding week but were higher than 
last year. Call-loan rates, however, av- 
eraged lower than in the previous week 
but were higher than a year ago. Stock 
prices showed only little change from 
the preceding week but were higher 
than last year. Business failures were 
less numerous than in the preceding 
week but showed an increase over a 
year ago. 

| The output of bituminous coal during 
the week ended October 6 showed prac- 
tically no change from the preceding 
week but was larger than in the same 
| week of last year. Freight car loadings 
jfor the latest available week were} 
larger than a year ago. Petroleum out- 
put showed expansion over the preceding 
| week and was on about the same level 
jof last year. Receipts of wheat at 
primary markets showed a gain over a 
year ago. Cattle receipts, however, were 
smaller than last year, but the receipts 
of hogs were larger. 





rh 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS. 


Average 1923-25=100.) 
Sept. 








Sept. Oct. Oct. Oct. Sept. 
29 22 15 8 1 24 
1928. 1928, 1927. 1927. 1927. 1927 
111.8 105.0 87.0 86.0 87.0 82.0 
*113.4 102.8 108.3 105.5 103.2 101.3 
90.9 90.9 1064 108.6 107.3 106.4 
120.5 120.6 119.7 121.8 121.8 121.7 
133.2 134.5 88.5 87.9 88.8 88.4 
124.8 119.2 116.8 5 117.4 
162.7 199.6 115.1 6 32. 
249.1 231.1 220.2 6 6. 
256.5 ' 202.7 248.5 2 3.5 
121.8 140.5 ; 2 2. 
72.3 61.3 6 53.8 | 
104.2 boa of 90.8 
71.0 68.0 ok 76.8 
85.2 85.1 85.9 2 87.2 
108.7 108.0 94,2 8 93.5 
99.3 99.8 96.5 2 95.7 
126.2 142.8 106.2 0 = 130.0} 
126.5 127.0 120.3 1208 119.6 119.2 
163.6 187.9 97.0 100.0 97.0 97.0 
98.3 107.4 80.6 106.6 94.6 82.8 
210.4 211.1 185.7 187.6 185.6 186.2 
107.9 107.9 110.2 1101 109.9 109.5 
171.4 165.7 97.1 100.0 100.0 100.0 
88.4 86.3 96.8 96.6 98.4 99.5 








Third Clas Rates 
For Mail Reduced 


Provisions of New Postal. 
Law Explained by Post 
Office Department. 


[Continued from Page 1.] ; 
turned to the sender, such matter is 
subject to the regular third-class rate 
of one and one-half cents, or one cent, 
for each two ounces, according to the 
character of the matter, the reduced 


| been made possible only by sacrifice in| rate not applying under these conditions. 
| price to a point below actual mine cost. 


A few inquiries have been received 
from persons who are mailing their 
third-class matter under the new regu- 
lation asking why it is necessary that 
the postage on such matter be paid by 
means of precanceled postage stamps or 
in money under the permit system, the 
matter itself in either case being re- 
quired to bear a reference to the regu- 
lation, namely, section 485%, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, under which it 
is mailed. A few inquiries have also 
been received as to why such mailings 
are required to be separated according to 
States and cities. 

The persons and concerns making such 
inquiries have undoubtedly overlooked 


| the fact that the new rate for bulk mail- 
third-class | 


ings of identical pieces of 
matter is a special, low one effecting a 
reduction from the regular rate in some 
instances of as much as 331-3 per cent. 
Such rate does not cover the cost of 
handling and transporting the matter, 
and in view of the benefits which the 
rate is designed to accord to mailers, the 
law contemplates that the mailer shall 
comply with such reasonable require- 
ments in preparing and presenting his 
mailings as will simplify and expedite 
the handling thereof. The several re- 
quirements with respect to the method 
of prepaying the postage on matter and 
separating the pieces according to States 
and cities, eliminate the necessity of 
running the matter through the cancel- 
ing machine in the post office and other- 


|; W. Mellon, has concurred in the recom-|! 


Swedish Wall Board 
Is Permitted Entry 


Finding of ‘Dumping’ With-| 
held Because of Failure to 
Show Injury. 











The Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew | 


mendation of the antidumping units of | 
the customs office New York that a find- | 


ing of dumping be withheld as to pyra- | 


;mid board, or wallboard, imported from 








Higher Rate of Duty 


On Bronze Figure: 


Government Tariff on Am 
monical Gas Liquor Af- 
firmed; Free Entry Ac- 
corded Palm Leaf Ribs. 


‘ — 

New York, Oct. 19.—An important! 
test case has just been argued before 
the United States Customs Court here 
involving the tariff status of bronze ang 
imitation bronze figures. The case is 
in the name of the Friedlaender Com- 
pany. The articles in question were 
assessed at 40 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 399, act of 1922, as 
manufacturers of metal. The importers 
are contending for duty at only 20 per 
cent, under paragraph 1449, as works 
of art or statuary. 

The Government, in arguing for the 
higher duty, holds that these figures are 
not works of art and has introduced the 
testimony of experts to prove this con- 
tention. About 200 exhibits are before 
the court. It is understood that hun- 
dreds of protests are pending in which 
this issue is involved. 

The United States Customs Court has 
just rendered an opinion holding that 
ammonical gas liquor, imported by the 
Canadian Ammonia Co., of Detroit, was 
correctly assessed, upon entry, at the 
rate of 20 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1459, act of 1922. Claim 
for duty at only 10 per cent under para- 
graph 1457, as waste, not specially pro- 
vided for, is set aside in an opinion by 
Judge Young. (Protests Nos. 169357- 
G-3057, etc.) ’ 

Stripped palm leaf ribs, imported by 
B. R. Anderson & Co, and the Frank P. 


5; Dow Company, of Seattle, are accorded* 
| free entry in a decision just announced 
| by the Customs Court. 


In an opinion 
by Judge Young duty assessment by the 
collector at the rate of 20 per cent, 
under paragraph 1459, is reversed and 
free entry declared proper under para- 
graph 1582. (Protests Nos. 48314-Ge 


| 7876, etc.) 


Argentina Expands 
Output of Quebracho 


Ton of Extract Produced 
Each Minute by Single 
Factory. 


Enough quebracho extract to tan the 
soles of 1,000 pairs of shoes is being 
turned out every minute by a single fac- 
tory in the forests of northern Argentina, + 
according to a review of the Argentine * 
quebracho industry published by the Pan 
American Union. The review follows in 
full text: 


The United States factory that turns 
out a motor car every minute or so has 
a counterpart in mass production in the 
heart of South America. 


In the primeval forests of northern 


| Sweden, according to an announeement,| Argentina a single company is manu- 


October 19, by the Bureau of Customs. 


The Bureau made public a letter ad- 
dressed to the Appraiser of Merchandise 
at New York advising him of the Depart- | 
mental attitude on the question, and say- 
ing, further, that domestic manufacturers | z 
had been unable to show where injury | i" one minute to tan the soles of 1,000 
; Was sustained by them in the matter of | Pairs of boots and shoes. 
pyramid board imports. The company that is engaged in this 

Following is the full text of the letter:| Werk also operates other branches of 

I refer to your dumping notice, dated| business on a large scale. In the first 


March 30, 1927, covering a shipment from| Place, it owns nearly 3,000,000 acres of 
. : | forest land. As the quebracho trees are 


|Sweden or pyramid board (wallboard), | : z 
jentry No. 907028. According to your} felled and the logs carried by “cater- 


notice the purchase price was $0.3187| Pillar tractors” to one of the central 
per square meter and the foreign market| Plants, certain areas of land are thus 
value equivalent to $0.4235 per square| gradually cleared. On the cleared lands 
meter. the company has a herd of 80,000 cattle, 
| It appears, however, that in a decision | 2200 horses, and 12,000 working a 


facturing a ton of extract every three 
minutes—quebracho extract for tanning 
jleather. This means that sufficient ex- 
tract is produced each minute to convert 
33 hides in to sole leather. Stated dif- 
ferently, there is enough extract made 





rendered June 11, 1928 (T. D. 42868), the 
United States Court of Customs Appeals 
sustained an assessment of duty on such 
merchandise at the rate of 331-3 per 
cent ad valorem, reversing the judgment 
of the United States Customs Court. 

| The Antidumping Unit at New York 
reports that the effect of this decision, 
coupled with the fact that domestic man- 
ufacturers are unable at the present time 
to produce evidence of injury, has led to 
the domestic interests to suggest defer- 
ment of the dumping question. 

In these circumstances I concur in the 
recommendation of the Antidumping Unit 
that a finding of dumping be not issued. 
Therefore, appraisement reports need no 
longer be withheld so far as any question 





wise expedite the handling of the matter 
at an appreciable saving in cost. 

Since the regular rates continue to 
apply to third-class matter not mailed 
in bulk under the new regulation, it is, 
of course, necessary that matter of this 


Jcatie mailed thereunder bear some indi- 


cation of that fact. This is accomplished 
by printing on each piece in connection 
with the precanceled stamp, or the per- 
mit indicia if the postage is paid in 
money, the reference to the section of the 
postal laws and regulations under which 
it is accepted. If this were not done the 
matter would likely be rated at the 
office of address with postage due at the 
regular third-class rate, as there would 
be nothing on the matter itself to show 
that it was properly accepted at a lower 
rate. 
| A long sought concession was achieved 
in the provision for the use of business 
reply cards and envelopes, the postage 
to be collected upon their return to the 
person or concern who distributed them. 
As this provision was something en- 
tirely new, it was necessary to inaugu- 
;rate the facility in the way of an ex- 
periment and determine from _ actual 
operation how best to administer it. It 
was soon found that the regulations 
could be simplified and, as you know, 
this has been done, the revised regula- 
tions becoming effective October 1. The 
postage was reduced from three cents to 
two cents on the business reply cards and 
from four cents to three cents on the 
letters in business reply envelopes. The 
requirement of a deposit was eliminated 
entirely, and such cards and envelopes 
; may now be distributed’ in any quantity 
desired, no minimum being prescribed, 
and they may be distributed either 
through the mails or otherwise. Some 
variations in the indicia to be printed on 
the business reply cards and envelopes 
are now permitted, the new forms having 
been illustrated in a recent issue of “The 
Postal Bulletin,” which I believe has a 





of dumping is concerned. 


‘Oil Produced from Shale 
At Plant in Tasmania 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
company is proceeding with the erection 
;of low-temperature carbonization plants 
{in England, and affiliated companies are 
acquiring a considerable number of brown 
coal and other properties in various 
parts of the world. 

In Tasmania it is announced that there 
is already installed on the shale area 
which is being taken over by the Aus- 
tralian Shale Corporation, a by-product 
recovery and fractionating plant, and in 
addition the L. & N. Brown Coal Co.; 
are undertaking to erect a retort capable 
of distilling a minimum quantity of 100 
jtons of shale per day. The company 
states that subsequent to tests which 
have been carried out, it is satisfied that 
50 gallons of oil per ton of shale can be 
produced, of which it claims 20 gallons 
to be first-class lubricatifig oil. The cost 





it places at about three cents 


a gallon. 


} = = 
| wide circulation among Direct Adver- 
tisers. In discontinuing the requirement 
of a deposit, the Department felt that 
the pledge of the distributor to the effect 
that the postage on business reply cards 
and envelopes will be paid by him, 
which pledge is a part of the indicia re- 
quired to be printed on such cards and 
envelopes, is a sufficient guarantee, since 
the persons sending them out want the 
replies and in order to get them will 
gladly pay the postage in accordance 
with their pledge. This facility is already 
being extensively utilized by Direct Ad- 
vertising and it is believed that the sim- 
plified regulations and reduced rates of 
| postage on business reply cards and en- 


of production of the oil, less the bounty, | 





velopes will result in a tremendous in- 
crease in their distribution, 


Argentina’s quebracho industry is in 
flourishing condition. The United States, 
Great Britain, Germany, and other na- 
tions that operate tanneries and manu- 
facture leather in quantity must call on 
Argentina for large supplies of que- 
bracho, which is shipped either in the 
rough log form or as extract. Remem- 
bering that the single company which 
forms the basis of this story is but one 
of the numerous enterprises engaged in 
quebracho exploitation, the enormous 
supplies that Argentina furnishes is thus 
brought to mind. 


Another strtikng fact noted by the Pan 


American Union is that since 1908 there ‘4 


has been an increase in quebracho ship- 
ments from that country each year to 
the present time, with two exceptions. 
The exceptional years were 1926 and 
1927, when something under 300,000 tons 
a year were exported. The present year 
promises to be the greatest in quebracho 
exportation Argentina has ever known. 
Large quantities come to the United 
States. 


Revision Clarifies 
Drawback Provision 


Scope of Regulations Broad- 
ened by Customs Bureau. 


Amendment of article 962 of Customs 
Regulations of 1923 to clarify the lan- 
guage and broaden the scope of the pro-¥ 
visions of the fifth paragraph has just 
been announced by the Acting Commis- 
sioner of Customs, Frank Dow. It was 
stated orally that some difficulty had 
been encountered in making the provi- 
sions applicable to,;drawback rights, and 
the amendment was believed by Mr. Dow 
to have accomplished the end sought. 
Following is the full text of the provi- 
sion as amended: 

The fifth paragraph of Article 962 of 
the Customs Regulations of 1923 is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“When supplemental statements or 
schedules showing changes in the quan- 
tities or kinds of imported material used 
in the manufacture of the article or cov- 
ering other articles, or in any way af- 
fecting the rate of allowance are filed 
in conformity with provision$ of draw- 
back rates they shall be forwarded to the 
Bureau of Customs for approval. Draw- 
back shall not be allowed on articles 
covered thereby which have been ex- 
ported prior to the receipt of the sup- 


plemental statement or schedule, unles#@ « 


specifically authorized by the Depart. 
ment,” ; f 


} 


‘ 
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Trust Funds 


Taxation 


Vet Loss Sustained | 
Where Stock Later | 


Became Worthless 


irm Controlled by Peti- 


tioner Failed and Was Dis- 
solved Several Years 


After Its Purchase. 


UREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, GEN- 
DRAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 4794. 

The General Counsel, Bureau of In- 
Prnal Revenue, has ruled that a corpo- 
ation sustains a net loss when it pur- 
Ihases a controlling interest in the stock 

a competitor and such stock becomes 

orthless. The transaction must be! 
onsidered as an effort to expand its 
usiness, and the corporation, therefore, 
8 pursuing a regular course of business, 

was held. The full text of the memo- 
andum opinion follows: : 

The taxpayer is a corporation with its 
principal office at , and has been en- 
aged since 190— in the manufacture of 

certain article. In 1917 taxpayer, at al 
ost of 9x dollars, acquired a majority of 
shares of the common stock of the O 

ompany, which was engaged in the; 
same line of business. 
Sale Was Authorized. 

The balance sheet of the O Company, 
hs of December 31, 1921, showed a deficit 
bf 8x dollars. Its outstanding capital 
stock on that date consisted of 8x dollars 
par value of preferred stock and 12x 
Hollars par value of common stock. On 
January —, 1922, the stockholders of the ; 
O Company authorized the sale of the 
orporation’s assets in an endeavor to 
iquidate the company. 

On January —, 1922, the stockholders 
pf the O Company authorized the sale 
of the corporation’s assets in considera- 
ion of an agreement by the purchaser 
®o assume the O Company’s liabilities | 
and redeem the preferred stock. This 
ransaction was immediately carried out. 
he latter corporation was dissolved on 
ay —, 1922. The common stockhold- 
ers, including the taxpayer, received 
othing for the stock in the O Company 
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Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


QYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 


employed in libraries a 


AIN OR LOSS: tior 
1578, Reg. 69: 


Recognition: 
1926 Act.—Where 


Exchanges: 


nd filed for reference. 


Mortgages: Money: Art. 
investment property was exchanged 


for property of a like kind and the terms of the exchange provided that |} | 
the party of the second part was to pay cash and assume a mortgage given | 


in exchange by the taxpayer, the trans 


action is to be treated as an exchange 


assumed is to be treated as money | 


of property by the taxpayer for property of a like kind and for money 


under the statute, and the mortgage 
under Section 203(d)1 of the 1926 Ac 
C. M. 4935.) —Yearly Index Page 2067, 
[NCOME: Life Insurance Companies 

Art. 681, Regs. 62, 65 and 69: 19 


Life Insurance Company v. United St 
T. D. 4231.—Yearly Index Page 2067, 


ation to obtain control of such corpora 
ness, the transaction was one entered 


Index Page 2067, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


Internal Revenue. 


‘Rules A pplicable to Claims for Refund | 
Of Tax Imposed on Personalty Clarified 


Counsel of Revenue Bureau 





which they held. 

The taxpayer in its income tax re-| 
turn for the year 1922 showed a loss 
of 4x dollars as the result of its manu- 
facturing’ operations, plus a loss of 9x 


dollars (the cost of its O Company|))onerty passing by will or under the 
stock) as the result of liquidation of | Fitestate nes and applied’to the estates 


the O Company, the total loss claimed 
being 18x dollars. 


Statutory Net Loss. {with a present right of possession or en- 
The question is raised as to whether | joyment fell within the purview of the 


By J. Clarke Swayze, 
Office of General Counsel, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


The act of June 13, 1898, imposed a 
succession tax on interests in personal 


of decedents dying after the enactment 
of the act. Only those interests invested , 


Regulations 62, 65 and 69, relating to income tax, amended to conform to the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of National 


LOSSES: Corporations: Art. 1601, Reg. 62: 1921 and Prior Rights Acts. 
Where a corporation purchased sufficient stock in a competitive corpor- 


business, and a loss sustained as a result of such becoming worthless was a 
net loss incurred in the operation of the taxpayer’s business within the mean- 
ing of the statute——Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Index Page 2067, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


RUSTS: Taxability as Corporations: 

a trust is closed and the trustee discharged, form 967M, required*under 

the provisions of Section 704(b) of the Revenue Act of 1928, may be signed 
by the former trustee——Bureau of Internal Revenue.—I. T. 2434.—Yearly 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


ous Acts Governing Legacy Assessments. 


t.—Bureau of Internal Revenue. (G. 
Col, 4 (Volume III.) 


: Interest on Tax-Exempt Securities: 
21, 1924 and 1926 Acts.—Article 681, 


ates.—Bureau of Internal Revenue.— 
Col. 3 (Volume III.) 


! 


tion in cooperation with its own busi- 
into in furtherance of the taxpayer’s 





(G. C. M. 4794.)—Yearly 


Closed Trusts: 1928 Act.—Where 


Explains Provisions of Vari- 


! 


tion had not then expired, were not] 
vested in possession or enjoyment prior | 
to that date and hence were not subject | 
to the tax, 

It was sought to extend the principle | 
to cases where, although the period of | 
administration had expired, there were 


against the estate unsatisfied, or taxes 
or administration expenses unpaid, the | 
exact amount of which had not been de- | 
termined prior to July 1, 1902, thus ren-} 


Mortgages 


| mortgage 


|changed the property for property of a 


16x dollars. The terms of the exchange 


jplied, in conjunction with sections 202 


| Property, the entire amount of the gain 


|property of a like kind to be held for 


|a few comparatively insignificant tains |e Rince the taxpayer herein 


{her property, the case falls within the 


| 


Mortgage Assumed 
In Property Exchange 
Classified as Cash! 


Ruling by Counsel of Reve- 
nue Bureau Construes Tax 
Assessment Under 


Act of 1926, 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 4935. 
Assumption of a mortgage should be 

treated as “money” for Federal tax 

purposes in a circumstance where in- 
vestment property was exchanged for 
property of a like kind plus cash and 
the assumption of a mortgage according 
to a ruling of the General Counsel, Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. 

Following is the full text of the memo- 
randum opinion: : 

An opinion is requested relative to 
the gain recognized under the Revenue 

Act of 1926 in respect of an exchange | 

by A of real estate in 1926. ' 
The taxpayer in 1922 acquired certain | 

property for investment for a considera- 

tion of 10x dollars obtained through a 

loan secured by a mortgage on the prop- | 

erty so acquired. Subsequently, the 
indebtedness in connection 
with this property was increased by the 
taxpayer to 14x dollars. The additional 
amount so realized was not reinvested 
in the property but was appropriated for 
other purposes. In 1926 the taxpayer ex- 





like kind, having a fair market value of 


provided, in addition, for the payment 
to the taxpayer of 5x dollars in cash 
and for the assumption by the secon: | 
party of the mortgage indebtednes= of | 
14x dollars. | 

To determine the taxable gain resulting | 
from this transaction, section 203 (d)1 
of the Revenue Act of 1926 must be ap- 


and 204 of the statute. 
In respect of sales or exchanges of | 


or loss, determined under section 202, 
is recognized, except as provided in sec- 
tion 208, subdivision (b)1 of which pro- 
vides in substance that no gain or loss is 
to be recognized if property, held for ! 
investment, is exchanged solely for | 


received money (including the mortgage 
assumed by the second party) in addition 
to the property received in exchange for 


the taxpayer may claim as a statutory/act. (Vanderbilt v. Eidman, 196 U. 8. 
net loss, under section 204 of the Reve-!480.) The tax was repealed by the act of 
nue Act of 1921, 18x dollars, or whether! April 12, 1902, effective July 1, 1902, 
the loss should be reduced by 9x dollars | which excepted from its operation taxes 
on the ground that that much of the!imposed prior to that date. And by act 
loss was not sustained in the operation | of June 27, 1902, provision was made for 
of the business but was sustained on;the refund of any tax collected on in- 
account of a loss resulting from worth-|terests not vested in possission or en- 


ess securities, which in this case bapa |g prior. to the effective date of the | 


the stock of the O Company. repeal. 

It appears that the 9x-dollar loss was} Taking the position that the interests 
sustained in 1922 within the intend- | of beneficiaries in the hands of executors, 
ment of section 234(a)4 of the Revenue} administrators, or trustees vested in 
Act of 1921 and article 144 of Regula- | possession or enjoyment immediately 
tions 62. The amount is not in dis-}upon the death of the decedent, the de- 
pute. The issue is whether the loss | partment collected the tax in all cases 
sustained by the worthlessness of the | where the decedent died prior to July 1, 
O Company stock resulted from “the ‘1902, the effective date of the repeal. In 
operation of any trade or business regu-| many of these cases where the statutory 
larly carried on by the taxpayer (in-| period allowed for the administration of 
cluding losses sustained from the sale} estates had not expired prior to July 1, 
or other disposition of * * * capital |1902, or where for other reasons the ad- 


assets, used in the conduct of such trade 
or business).” If it did so result, then 
the loss was a net loss within the con- 
templation of section 204(a) of the 
Revenue Act of 1921. 


Stock of Competitor. 

This was not simply a case of invest- 
ment by one corporation in the stock of 
another corporation, as where a cor- 
poration invests some of its surplus 
funds in the stock of another. corpora- 
tion for the sake of the return or in the 
expectation of enhancement in the mar- 
ket value of the stock. When, as in the 
instant case, a corporation purchases 
swek in a competitive corporation in the 

e line of business, purchases enough 
stock to secure control, and directs the 
policies of the second corporation in 
cooperation with its own business, it 
must be concluded that the purchasing 
corporation acquires the stock in con- 
nection with the operation of its own 
business. Had taxpayer in the instant 
case bought the entire plant of the sec- 
ond corporation, used it in its business, 
and sustained a loss, there would have 
been no question as to the statutory 
“net loss.” It did the same thing indi- 
rectly in the instant case, by purchas- 
ing control of the second company, and 
this control, evidenced by the stock 
ownership, was made use of in the 
operation of the taxpayer’s business. 


Loss Was Sustained. 


The instant case is somewhat analo- 


ous to that of appeal of Kobbe Co., 
ne., (4 B. T. A., 663, C. B. VI, 3), where 
loss on stock purchased, not for invest- 
ment, but to further the business ends 
of the taxpayer, was held by the Board 
to come within the definition of “net 
loss.” See also Solicitgr’s Recommenda- 
tion 1509 (C. B. III-2, 44), where it was 
stated that a net loss “resulting from the 
operation of a business” is nothing more 
or less than a net loss suffered while 
operating a business. 

In 1922 the taxpayer sustained a loss 
through the failure and dissolution of 
the second company. Such a loss is a de- 
ductible loss under the provisions of sec- 
tion 324 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1921. 
Accordingly, since the loss resulted from 
de operation of the business regularly 
arried on by taxpayer, it is such a loss 
as to come within the definition of “net 
loss” contained in section 204 (a) of 
the 1921 Act. 


Former Trustee Entitled 
To Sign Income Tax Form 


Bureau OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Tax UNIT 2434. 

The Income Tax Unit, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, has ruled that a former 
trustee may sign the form prescribed 
under the Revenue Act of 1928 where a 
trust has been closed and the trustee 
discharged. Following is the full text 
of the ruling: 

The M Company is a beneficiary of 
Trust No. , of which for the years 
1923, 1924, 1925, and 1926 the O Com- 
pany was the trustee. 

The trust has been closed, and the 
trustee. was discharged in 1926. The 
ips is raised as to who may sign 
t 


INCOME 


prm 967M, which is the notice of elec- 
on made by a trustee for the income 
of a trust to be taxed to the beneficiaries 


¥ 


ministration had not been completed 
prior to that date, claims for refund were 


filed, based on the contention that the | 


interests upon which the tax had been 
collected were not vested in possession 
or enjoyment prior to the effective date 
of the repeal of the taxing provision 
and hence were not subject to the tax. 


Final Settlement 
Reached in 1915 
| Such claims were uniformly rejected 
and it was not until 1915 that the ques- 


tion was finally settled, at which time 
the Supreme Court, 


in the cases of 


|dering uncertain the exact value of a 
|beneficiary’s interest in the estate, but 
the court repeatedly declined to extend 
the principle to cover this class of cases. 
(Simpson v. U. S., 252 U. S. 547; Coch- 
ran v. U. S., 254 U. S. 387; Kahn v. U. 


269 U. S. 102.) 


Many of the claims, or so-called claims, 
‘filed prior to the decisions in the Jones 
and Pratt cases and rejected on various 
grounds, were so indefinite that they 
could not propertl: be considered on their 
merits. Under the regulations such 
claims will not be entitled to considera- 
tion as such, and to secure th2 benefits of 
the aet of March 30, 1928, in such cases, 
|new claims should be filed setting forth 


claim is based. 


Rule Revised for Tax 


On Interest Payments 





‘Regulations for Insurance 
Companies Made to Con- 
form to Court Ruling. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. TREAS- 
URY DECISION 4231. 


S., 257 U. S. 244; Woerishoffer v. U. S.,! 


the facts relied upon and stating clearly | 
jthe ground or grounds upon which the! 


| United States v. Jones (236 U. S. 106); The Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
and McCoach v. Pratt (236 U. S. 562), |mounces amendment of its Income Tax 
held that where the period of administra- | Regulations 62, 65, and 69, promulgated 
‘tion had not expired prior to July 1, under the Revenue Acts of 1921, 1924, 
1902, the beneficiaries were without legal |and 1926, to make them conform to the 
right to demand distribution prior to the |decision of the Supreme Court of the 
repeal and such undistributed interests United States in the case of the National 


| Meanwhile, by act of July 27, 1912, (The United States Daily, Yearly Index 
the period slowed for the filing of claims | Page 885, Volume III.). The amend- 
for the refund of legacy taxes was ex- | ments have to do with the abatement of 
tended to January 1, 1914. Many estates | deductions allowed’ with respect to in- 
entitled to refund under the principle of | terest on tax-empt securities. Follow- 
the Jones and Pratt cases filed no claim |ing is the full text of the decision: 

therefor until after the decisions were | In the case of the National Life In- 
handed down, and when filed the claims | surance Company v. United States (48 
‘of these estates were rejected, on the! Sup. Ct. 591), the Supreme Court of the 
! ground that they were barred by the act | United States held that section 245(a) 
of July 27, 1912. The contention was then | (2) of the Revenue Act of 1921, in so far 
made that the period of limitation pre-|as it undertakes to abate the 4 per cent 
scribed by the act of July 27, 1912, was | deduction therein allowed by the amount 
without application to claims for refund | of interest received from tax-exempt se- 
based on the refunding provisions of the |curities, is invalid, as Congress has no 
act of June 27, 1902, which prescribed | power to tax the income from such se- 
no period of limitation, but this conten- es and to give effect to the abate- 





tion was denied by the Supreme Court | ment would be to deny the owners of 
in the case of Coleman v. United States 
(250 U. S. 80), which was decided in 
1919. 

Efforts were then directed toward ob- 
taining a further extension of time 
within which claims of the character in- |enue Acts of 1924 and 1926. 
jvolved in the Jones and Pratt cases| As the first sentences of articles 681 
| might be filed, but these efforts were un-jof Regulations 62, 65 and 69, in inter- 
|availing until during the last session of | preting sections 245(a)(2) of the Rev- 
Congress, when, by act of March 30, 1928,/enue Acts of 1921, 1924 and 1926, pro- 
the commissioner was authorized and di- | vide for the abatement of the 4 per cent 
rected to consider and determine, with- | deduction by the amount of interest re- 
out regard to any statute of limitations, | ceived from tax exempt securities, the 
those claims theretofore presented and!amendment of those sentences is re- 


such securities deductions allowed to 
others and thereby in effect to tax the 
income from such securities. The Su- 
preme Court decision is equally appli- 
cable to sections 245(a)(2) of the Rey- 


were not, therefore, subject to the tax. | Life Insurance Company v. United States’ 


rejected and those presented not later 
than six months after the passage of the 
act, with the proviso, however, that no 
inter :st should be allowed on any of 
suc’, claims. 

The essential requirements of the act 
of March 30, 1928, are that a claim be 
filed either before or within six 
months after the passage of the act 
and that the claim be based on the 
graund that the tax was collected un- 
der the erroneous interpretation of the 
law passed upon and condemned in 
the Jones and Pratt cases above cited. 
The decisions in these cases were to the 
effect that the interest of beneficiaries in 
the estate which remained undistributed 
on July 1, 1902, and to possession on 
July 1, 1902, and to possession of which 
the beneficiaries were not legally en- 


1 


titled because the period of administra- | |. 





in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 704(b) of the Revenue Act of 1928. 
‘It is held that the O Company, the 
former trustee, may sign the notice of 
election to have the income of the trust 


taxed to the beneficiaries for the years | 


involved, 


{quired to bring them into accord with 
the Supreme Court decision. 
Rules Are Amended. 

\ Accordingly, the first sentence of ar- 
ticle 681 of Regulations 62 is hereby 
amended to read: 

“Art, 681. Reserve funds.—Under par- 
agraphs (1) and (2) of section 245(a), 
life insurance companies are entitled to 
deduct from gross income: (1) Interest 
which is exempted in the case of other 
taxpayers by section 2138(b)(4) and ar- 
ticles 74-88; and (2) 4 per cent of the 
mean of the reserve funds specified in 
section 245(a)(2) held at the beginning 
and end of the taxable year, without any 
abatement. on account of tax-exempt 
interest.” 

The first sentence of article 681 of 
| Regulations 65 is hereby amended to 
ead: 


“Art. 681. Reserve funds.—Under 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 2346 
(a), life insurance companies are entitled 
to deduct from gross income: (1) Inter- 
est which is exempted in the case of other 
taxpayers by section 218(b)(4).and arti- 


[Continued on Page ?7,Column 4.] 


| provisions of subdivision (d)1 of section 
/203 of this statute, the provisions of } 
| which read: | 
| “(d) (1) If an exchange would be 
within the provisions of paragraph (1), | 
(2), or (4) of subdivision (b) if it were j 
jnot for the fact that the property re- 
ceived in exchange consists not only of 
property permitted by such paragraph 
to be received without the recognition of 
gain, but also of other property or money 
,then the gain, if any, to the recipient 
|shall be recognized, but in an amount 
not in excess of the sum of such money 
and the fair market value of such other 
| property.” 

These provisions are clearly to the ef- 
| fect that, when property held for invest- 
;ment is exchanged for like property and 





‘for “other property or money,” the gain, 
iif any, is to be recognized, so that sec- 
tion 203 (b)1 no longer applies. The tax- 
able gain, however, is not necessarily the | 
entire gain, but by the statute is limited 
‘to an amount not to exceed “the sum of 
such money and the fair market value 
of such other property” received. Apply- 
ing this section to the facts in the instant 
case, the net gain of 15%4x dollars being | 
less than the sum of the money( in- 
cluding the mortgage assumed) received, 
to wit, 19x dollars, the entire net gain 
is taxable. | 
The taxable gain in respect of this ex- | 
change, under section 208(d)1, is to be} 
computed as follows: Consideration: 
Cash, 5x; mortgage assumed by pur- 
chaser, 14x; fair market value of like 
property, 6x; total, 25x. 
; Cost, 10x; depreciation adjustment, 
%4x; cost as adjusted, 9%4x; taxable gain, 
15%x. 








Counsel Named in Tax Case 
Of Duncan Coal Company 


By inadvertence, the names of the at- | 
torneys who appeared in the case of W.: 
G. Duncan Coal Company v. Commis- | 
sioner of Internal Revenue before the 
| Board of Tax Appeals were omitted from 
the publication of that decision in the 
issue of October 18, Yearly Index 
Page 2047. The names of the attorneys | 
‘who represented the parties are as fol- 
lows: | 

Jesse I, Miller and Douglas D. Felix! 
for the taxpayer; John D. Foley for the 
Commissioner. 





Decisicns 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals | 


Promulgated October 19, 1928. 
*Lehigh & Hudson River Railway Co. v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 14255. 

The amount of the award of the 
New York State Compensation In- 
surance Commission on account of a 
death from accident on the peti- 
tioner’s property is not necessarily 
properly accrued upon the petition- 
er’s books where it appears that an 
appeal was taken from the Commis- 
sion’s decision which decision was 
sustained in the following year. 

A railroad had income where after 
Federal control the Director Gen- 
eral, having failed to return ma- 
terials and supplies equal in quantitv. 
quality and relative usefulness to 
that of the materials and supplies 
which he received, accounted for the 
shortage at prices prevailing at the 
end of Federal control in an amount 
in excess of the cost of the materials 
and supplies which were not re- 
turned, 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


YEARLY 
INDEX 
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Ss $$$ 


in New York... 
B. A. Poilet, 


Traffic Manager, Colonial Air Transport, Inc. 


Finds The United States Daily very valuable in keeping 
informed on the latest developments in aviation. 


The Colonial Air Transport, incorporated in the State of Con- 
necticut, started its operations June 1, 1926, on the line running 
from New York-Hadley Field, to Boston, stopping at Hartford, 
Conn. Under the direction of Major-General John F. O’Ryan, 
former commander of the 27th Division during the war, it has 
developed into a successfully operating air mail contract company. 


During the two years, the company has flown well over a half 
million miles with but one fatality, and with no loss of either pas- 
sengers or mail. It has increased its operating efficiency from ap- 
proximately seventy per cent in the first year to over eighty-five 
per cent in the past six months. Also it has increased its mail five 
hundred per cent in the last year alone. 


In December, 1926, an associated company known as the 
Colonial Western Airways, Inc., began its operation of route C. 
‘A. M. 20 from Albany to Cleveland, and has been operating suc- 
cessfully to date. 


On July 10, 1928, further contract was made by the Canadian 
Colonial Company, also an associate of Colonial Air Transport, 
to carry the mail from New York to Montreal, and this company 
started its operations on October 1. 


Thus it is seen that the Colonial Airways, a typical New Eng- 
land organization, is forming a group of air transport companies 
connecting all New England States with the North, South and 
West. 


His Excellency, John H. Trumbull, Governor of Connecticut, 
is chairman of the Board of these Companies, and has been closely 
associated with their organization and development. 


Mr, Pollet’s personal experience in the traffic field has been re- 
ceived from some eight years at sea, occupying various positions 
on the bridge with the last two years as navigator on the S. S. Pan 
America of the Munson Line. This, coupled with an intense in- 
terest in aviation as a new means of transportation, led him to come 
ashore and associate himself with the Colonial Organization. 


The United States Daily is read by the responsible 
executives in every phase of business activity—more 
than 31,000 such executives see this paper every 
business day. 


. Here is a market of the highest individual pur- 
chasing power—a market which originates the ma- 
jority of corporation purchases in this country. 
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Railroads 


Issue of Stocks and Bo 








Increased Operation 
Not Profitable in 


, British Coal Mines Securities in Total Value of 
| 





Permission 





Losses Sustained Despite De- The Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine | 


Railway was authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in a report 
iand order made public, October 19, In 
| Finance Docket No. 7103 to issue $901,- 


creased Wages and Longer 
Hours of Work for 
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Extensions 





nds Authorized | 





To Finance Extension of Waco Railiva y 


$3,901,000 to Be Floated by | 
of I. C. €. 





| for preliminary work on the extensions, 
and for additions and betterments and 
improvements to the existing lines, and 


| provide funds for certain other purposes 
as detailed below. 





AvTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


ee 


Traffic Codes - 


























Berna 
Dai.y 


Are Presenten HEREIN, 
BY THe UNITED STATES 


Rubber 








World Consumption Traffic Code of Signs, Signals and Markings 





Of Rubber Increased | Is Recommended for Universal Adoption 


During Present Year, 
Total of 395,317 Tons Used 


During First Six Months, 
Compared to 595,317 
Tons in 1927, 





obtaining the fundamental facts, com- 
| piling and analyzing them, and drafting 
a recommended practice. 

“After the work had begun, the per- 


American Engineering Council Submits Plan and Warns | 
Of Errors in Recent Installations. 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


as to make them conform to the require- 
ments of State laws. 
“A vast amount of the equipment now 





—_——. 


Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 


Commission 








Rate complaints made public Oc 
ber 19 by the Interstate Commerce Cc 
mission are summarized as follows: 

No. 20482, Sub. 2.—Harris Clay Co., 
Dillsboro, N. C., v. Atlantic Coast L 
et al. Seeks reasonable rates on clay fr 


* : - : . ) of Duff has agreed to surrender d can-! i ; 3 . . recom- | : . . 
T's 500 of capital stock and $3,000,006 uff has ag o surrender and can é }in use does not conform to the recom-! oo op 1 other North Carol 
Miner ~ first mortgage bonds for the purpose of | cel the $330,000 of conditional-interest sonnel of the committee was enlarged | mendations here made, but most of such | ae te ‘teitinations th Virginia, Ma 
rati in the British coal mining Teorganizing its capital structure and | bonds now outstanding and to release) The approximate world consumption | t° —- as a — committee on | equipment can be made to conform sub-jjand, Pennsylvania, New York, OJ 
Operations in ¢ See 'to provide funds for construction of ex- | the applicant from liability to issue to of rubber in the first half of 1928 was | tra ic signs, signals and markings ac-| ctantially with the recommendations| Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and ot 
industry in 1927 were unsatisfactory, a-\ tensions in Texas previously authorized | him the remaining $780,000 of bonds,| 316,091 long tons as compared with 595,- a. to the procedure of the Ameri-| without excessive cost. Whenever new| states. Claims reparation. 


cording to the annual report of the Brit-!by the Commission. 
ish Secretary of Mines, a Summary of! The report of Division 4, dated October 


| upon consideration that the applicant|317 tons for the year of 1927, the Rubber 
' issue to him or upon his order $910,000) 
| of its capital stock and pay him $200,000 


;can Engineering Standards Committee. 
| The personnel of the American Engineer- 


Division : ; ; 
| ing Council’s committee was made a part 


of the Department of Com- 
merce stated October 19. Imports of rub- 


equipment is purchased or replacements 
are made because of the need of repairs 
;or because of the obsolescence, strict ad- 





No. 21529.—Board of Trade of the C 
of Chicago v. Atchison, Topeka & Sai 
Fe Railway et al. Requests Comimss 


‘to order establishment of reasonable 


which, received by the Bureau of Labor 16, follows in full text: lin cath, After oivi fec ta | ber i : . lof a committee of the National Confer- ‘ raforr . | 
‘i Sars a liye tacog Beaumont. Trinity & Sa- | in cash After giving effect to this|ber into the United States for the Janu- | aie, fitinct. » 2. |herence to the preferred standards! ;.; rules and charges on grain, see 
Statistics, has just ben made public bs lpine "Rtaitnat Company, a common car- | transaction the applicant would have!ary-June period of 1928 totaled 197,388 | nce on Street and Highway Safety or- should govern the selection.” | Seain screenings ‘onl mabe screenings cc 


the Department of Labor. 


in interstate | Outstanding $2,023,000 of capital 


stock, | 


tons. The statement follows in full text: | nized to draft a model municipal traf- 


The recommendations in the report,|/signed to and inspected at Chicago a 





\ on S eatkemh vane en hs stameier tact ; 
Although production of coal increased ene cae ane for authority | but no bonds. The following table has been prepared be a ie aa A ‘aan aa summarized, include: | other points in the Chicago district. 

and cost of output declined, the mine under section 20a of the interstate com- | Applicant to Retire to bring up to date, so far as possible, foe fullest di Achy vith al Sean Street traffic signs. Every traffic sign |... N° 21580-—Jewel Company, Inc., 
-orkers had longer hours, less wages,|~"~ * Aa 9 f a common a the statistics of net imports of rubber |e fullest coordination with all agencies iP : signs. Mvery trallc sigM | pueblo, Colo. v. Denver & Salt Lake Ra 

ors . a termittent employment, Merce act to Issue eens, 2 00 sh .; Outstanding Bonds | manufacturing countries. Official annual | @ffected by the project. should be so thoughtfully designed and| ny et al. Claims reparation of $478 

“i ie tlie operators, AS a ‘whole, C@Pital stock, consisting of a d 83 -{ At special meetings of the applicant’s| trade reports for 1927 are now available! , “The object of this survey has been to | S0 carefully placed as to convey its mes- | o one power tread shovel and equipme 

while the ene oe of the par value of $100 each, and 5%,- | for many European countries, making it | determine the existing best practice in | Sage quickly and clearly at the exact! tom Marion, Ohio, to Milner, Colo. 


produced at a loss, the report states — 099 990 of first-mortgage 20-year 6 per 
Operations Unprofitable. cent sinking fund coupon gold bonds, | 
Asummary of the report, aS made pub- series A. 
lic by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, A hearing was had at) which an inter- 
to be published in the next issne of vening petition opposing the granting of 
monthly Labor Review, follows: the authority sought was filed on 
The English secretary of mines has re-|helf of the Texarkana & Fort oe 
cently issued the seventh annual report | Railway Company and the vib , a 
of the mines department, giving a review, | Canal & Dock Company ‘ — cna 
with detailed statistics, of conditions in}case was orally argued. The al } 
the mining and quarrying industries injgeneral of Texas, as represent 


The Ministry of Labor Gazette that State, has indicated his approval of 


stockholders and board of directors on! 
August 30, 1928, resolutions were | 
adopted authorizing the amendment of | 


corporate name to Central Texas &| 
Gulf Railway Company, by conferring | 
upon the applicant the power to own and/| 
operate the proposed extensions, and by 
increasing the amount of the authorized 
capital stock to $2,023,000, consisting of 


ative of | 20,230 shares of the par value of $100 | 8vailable. 


each. It is stated athat the amendment! 


lmates included below are in each case| that are worthy of consideration, and to 


possible to correct preliminary statistics | the use of street traffic signs, signals 
taken from monthly trade returns. In or- | and markings in all American cities hav- 


| the applicant’s charter by changing the| der to make the table complete for 1927 | ing a population of 50,000 or more and 


and the first half of 1928, it has been nec- | in some selected smaller cities in which 
essary to include preliminary statistics | exceptional conditions have necessitated 
and, for some countries, estimates. Esti-| the adoption of exceptional practices 


based on reported imports for the two | formulate recommendations for the es- 
latest years for which official figures are | tablishment of better and more uniform 
| practice as a means for increasing safety 
and facilitating traffic on city streets. 


importance | 
P “The need of such a survey had been 


Only a few countries of 


21531.—Oscar White, of Roswe 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Seeks reasonable rates 
eattle from Willed 
M. Claims reparati 


;time and place it is needed. These re- No. 
{quirements mean simple wording, stand- N. M., v. 
\ard shape, color, lettering and location; | Railway et al. 
announcement of the official authority if |"amze or stocker 
that is legally required; and the removal | riz., to ee N. 
of every unofficial sign that in any way | CE eee 
| conflicts with the requirements. Recom- | eoawell, N. M., et al. v. Atchison, Tope’ 
mendations: Select sign material and} ®& Santa Fe Railway et al. Seeks reaso 
finish first for durability, second forj able rates on range or stocker cattle fr 
economy. Use cast metal (either iron| Nogales, Ariz., to Kenna, N. M. Clai 
or aluminum), sheet metal (either steel] reparation of $1348. 


or aluminum) of wood, here named in! _ No. 21532.—Taylor Marble & Poe 
1cap 


Sub. 1—H. E. Crosby, 





1927, ; ck will be completed and filed with the sec-| fail to report crude rubber imports sep- | lanes alt swetnl ; nie Oklahoma City, Okla., et al. v. 
a oma a a 195 »plication. , Sec- | | ative ° > ateitas ine 4+< |order of preference. For all signs, use : Pt ee eht 

(London) in its issue fot A — t 192 oe ap} licati ial \ delta ae a retary of state of Texas when we have|arately. Among these are France, | ae ee similar earlier efforts. the aneciilessans proposed by the Toint Rock Island & Pacific Railway et al. As 
gives a summary of these data concern- _ The applicant rai road ce StS tend.  &ranted the authority requested. Japan, Austria, Hungary, Czechoslo-|5°me su stantial progress in this work | Board on Interstate Highways of the Commission to prescribe reasonable rat) 
ing the coal-mining industry. line designated as its main line ¢ The appli awnocts . on. | Valk Sunt Je aa Torway,| had been made, one of its most notable | a o , on polished marble from Oklahoma Ci 
sip Phar . in ing from Weldon to Livingston, Tex., a © applicant expects to sell the pro-|vakia, Switzerland, Sweden, + Norway,| oo uits bein the adoption of a Standard | Bureau of Public Roads, the American | tg Texas destinations. Claims reparatio 

. . > s ‘ 1 s s ’ he — 3 « te > S ‘4 awe eis wae | res s . rc os . a _o s ito xas des é s. é s r 

Owing to the prolonged stoppage i of 48.3 miles, and a line desig- posed bonds at not less than 89 per cent; Finland, and Denmark, which countries | - r ‘ | Association of State Highway Officials,! No, 21533.—Bean & Symonds Co., 


9%” conditions i at year were ab- distance of : 3 ; : 
1926, conditions in that } its Colmesneil line extending 


of par, realizing therefrom on that basis | 


include balata, gutta percha, and some-| Highway Code by the Joint Board on 


jand the United States Bureau of Pub-| Fast Jaffrey, N. H., v. Boston & Mai 





ariachs af » with nated as : - >So an . : s = , * .; Interstat ighways : ; ; Pity ; 
normal, and comparisons are a it from Trinity to Colmesneil, Tex. a dis- not less than $2,670,000, excluding ac-| times reclaimed and scrap rubber under | ogy al tt ag eA eA lic Roads, the American Association of | Railroad et al. Requests Commission 
1925. The | ee ne Pi aoe ae an 66.6 “ike, Dv our certificates obar ee . any. It proposes to the reported crude rubber imports. | ciation of State Hishway Officials Gui State Highwdy Officials, and the United | order establishment = reasonable oe 
927 was 251.250, ons, 2 “reas ra 7 a 97 » ap- apply the proceeds of s be = ery j . sy : hos we ; | States . ee ar jon lumber and bex shooks from varic#, 
1927 we issued July 12, 1927, the ap ppl} I of the bonds as fol-| In the case of every important country,|this code, standard signs are now being | States Bureau of Standards. 1 


the output and order 


‘points in New Hampshire to East Jaffre 
































of about 8,000.000 tons over : : horized t tend its line | lows: the figures shown below represent net. : S | “The following shapes shall be used 
oF plicant was authorized to exteé : " i = * n preser installed on many Federal aid and State fons inicio sic ‘ -eforwarde New York Staf 
for 1925. - ; . from Weldon to Waco, Tex. and from, To make the cash payment necessary | imports in long tons, The statistics for! toads in the United States a Te the purpose indicated: — Railroad ints cat Houaen 1 F. Clalthe repa 
Exports were 72,000,000 tons, an im |i i,o<ton via Bragg. Saratoga, Gray- to retire the conditional interest bonds, | Russia are compiled by adding together , é Eee crossing, cross buck; railroad crossing} \.tion. Pe : 
crease of about 500,000 os ea oa burg, Elizabeth, and Beaumont to Port $200,000. : the exports to Russia from United King- Need for Standardization approach, circular; stop, octagonal; slow, No. 215384.--Gilman Paper Co., of Gi 
The number of wage carne®s ee Arthur, tex., including certain segments ? To pay the equipment-trust notes, with' dom, United States, and Germany. I Ci a . diamond; caution, square; one way and ! man, Vt., v. Maine Central Railroad et a 
steadily during the early part, ar covered by existing lines in the event the . interest accrued to date of payment, not Americas. nm Uity raffic Control |detour, arrow or arrow on rectangle;' Seeks reasonable rates on newsprir 
year, reaching its maximum = in May, applicant could not secure satisfactory less than $68,450. | _ First half “The density of traffic in many cities | Nformation, rectangular; restriction, rec- | paper from Gilman, Vt., to destinations i 
when it stood at 1,031,000. trackage rights over such lines, and in- To reimburse the treasury for expendi-|1-,; s . 1924 1928 | also emphasized the need of standardiza- | tangular. -—e New Jersey, Pennsylvania and othe 
Stocks Replenished- cluding a proposed belt line at Beaumont. tures made for preliminary work on the he cecnaaes raaee Cen tion of signs, signals and markings. In! “The combinations of colors here ae ia ic com n Constru 
s ' <7 eae ee 2X- . sad icsiael agg cee SA MO Canada... . 2. seeoeee 26,386 082 | : ons | specifi shes > Dse Par Nngoe No. 21535, . . Anderson str 
A pert of the activity of the early; The certificate was issued upon the ex. | Proposed extensions, for equipment, for | Mexico Se tuebnee 116 #57, these cities the safety of everyone de- | iedicated: “teetlne used for the purpones | 100 Ce., of Asheville, N. C., v. Loulevill 
) 5; wen due to the need for making Press Condition _ ee n ‘ee additions, betterments, and improvements ! Cuba +4 +23, pends upon the instant and full recog- power se a Si acmeal _— let- | a Nashville Railroad et al. Claims repa 
rar sacle exhausted during the long, tensions should be commence Oveted 2, the existing lines, and to pay an_un- : 1.170 *109| nition of the meaning of the message |S on white background; railroad} pation or bituminous reck asphalt fro 
~ abel 1 meeting outstanding orders. before December 31, 192 ‘. and oe "' “secured note in favor of R. C. Duft,, BY ee 357 *140, to be conveyed by traffic-control devices, | CTOSSin& approach, black letters on yel-| Rowling Green, Ky.. to Tiger, Wiley, Lake 
ae wan socenptsh 1. work fell 01 or before December -31, 1929, it be- go99 000, "| Chile see *60 *30 but the diversity of use and meaning | !OW backg.ound; stop, red letters on}! ment, and Saw Tooth, Ga. 
When this was Seat yo om ing further provided that the extension For working capital, $100,000 “ ——-—— | that now prevails causes great hazard }yellow background; slow, black letters} .No. 21536.—Federal Foundry Supply Co 
off, and it became evident : 1 £ a { south of Beaumont: should be constructed To pay one-fourth’ f ‘i an LTO... aes. . 430,564 212,329| a delay.” : = . on yellow baekground; caution, black! of Cleveland, Ohio, v. Chicago, Burlingtor 
dustry could not employ its fu orce O" only in the event the applicant should be anaes of the purchase Europe. i sie ‘ {letters on yellow background; one way!& Quincy Railroad. Requests Commis 
arts ’ ecb opms  PYice of certain new equipment, $78,000. | set hale? Lhe report added that it was felt that | s : : cane | winin sta laeee 7 
workers. unable to effect arrangements on term: > 43,000. First half : ;and detour, black letters on white arrow; | Sion to order establishment of reasonabl 
en a roa ” t ‘cake ae eke ail To pay the cost of that part of he 1927 199g | a careful study of traffic control would |: ; “Fe ; . Il rates on crude clay fro nf 3 
The number of days lost through watt satisfactory to it for use of existing ral ; I of the . |information, black letters on white back- , !' Sa ee 
of Scab amounted to 9.61 in the first °° teraainal faciliities im the Beaumont- an. — extension between Port Austria sian 1,892 *946| be helpful : all concerned, as to auto- {ground; no parking, red letters on white | WYoming to Joliet, Tl, and Chicago group 
a Weiae eo ;: 1 ° are : ie . - Arthur and Elizabeth, includi i ame VOOM: Ge os exe iis 6,491 +4,065) matic signals, signs, markings and safety : hia Scent dob - “| Claims reparation. ' 
ter » wear, and to 11.38 in the ? ‘ : district and at Port Arthur. , . , uding interest | Cocchoslovakiz y= = as eae as ; ne -* | background; limit ir ark , eae es . , : 
= a en, end of the year the Port Arthur dist ~_ during construction, and to provide for - ho ~ VEE és i000 P2715 1,625, zones, and that more uniform devices eahone a ii. Scarcieds ahctcan | No, 21537.—Menzies Shoe Co. of St 
number of Wage earners in employment Both E-xtensions Commenced preliminary expenditures to be made on Estonia ; *o5 “1, Would insure large economies. restriction, blue letters on white ‘back- | Hanne yet ah Soaks reaneunine aan 
F z é . : : zs , : . sf : We eae a ustonii o oc nenbeess 5 2 f " : . . Sa , res ’ ters : ack-; Railway et al. Seeks reasonable rates o1 
was 969,500, or only about 3.000 more Pithize Time Prescribed eae _ t.. extension between Gray. | Finland ..........05.6.4. £395 ae ee oe —— ground; other restrictions, black letters} machinery from Fond du Lae, Wis., t 
than at the beginning of Be nared ie Reports showing that. both extensions .5 670,000 a a ee ee eee vase representatives. of “other groupe oi jon white background. Cookeville, Tenn. Claime reparation -@ 
Al ile encererere “om =: ane : tai 2,670,000. DM zs wavcbunas 17,621 . ‘ : " 8 vas $90.64. 
the mines had not fully recovered 110m | 4 been commenced within the time pre | cee oes oe : citi : | ; Oyaeh + emia ae ; 
the stoppage. Some 502 nar ales ate scribed by the certificate were duly filed. Payments by Applicant lita eset 5.149 ssined Mineaghe aisettimmaes toa a i. i a ' Washi fs "a ak a Baltimed & 
pial nee -esumed after the end ol * hese shi sisting of . > ci Se eras eee hae en : em. i 7 SSMAmECOny 7. uy CC Gl. Vs DR ee 
i it aus a which employed At ee Roane = eae ‘het sie ie , Shown in Statement Latvia ws tee eeeeees +138, Surveys were made in 35 States, ail : Illuminate Signs JOhio Railroad. ‘Claim reparation on 
se costae had been closed again. 2 oS Oe eae f the As to the item of $220,000, it __| Netherlands ............ 867, analyzed returns were collected in more|_ This. lettering, wording and arrange-) printed waxed wrapping paper from Co- 
eee Seeneee,. OS teen Oe . president: ani wae Ge chairmen * City | that to and including July 31. a ale pneerseactens +363! than 100 cities, having a population of | ™emt is designed to be used for each/lumbus, Ohio, to Washington, D. C., ang§ 
“By far the larger proportion 01 the executive committee of the Kansas eRe applicant has made pbs lit » 1928, the Poland Sis se Gee eee ye “402 upwards of 33,000,000 in the aggregate ltype of traffic sign but symbols may be} Frederick, Md. 
decrease in the number of wage earners Southern Railway, Company was intro" | coy or h Seca Yee ee | eee. “eee: 315 “It is believed,” the report says, “that | 2dded or equivalent words substituted if) No. 21939—-I'red C. Morgan, of Indian- 
on the colliery books occurred in the duced, to show that the applicant has ian a male incurred obliga- Rumania 6 CREAN *29/ one sueaen ne sil Samoa aang | standard size and arrangement are main-|®Polis, v. Mlinois Cenirai Railroad. Claims 
: sporti istricts including | rable to effect satisfactory ar-' 7 omens Ive amounts stated, | fussia a 0 SSO ve 900; 5,002 | r ee i itable wording in s -g} reparation of $377.21 on three cars of, 
chief exporting — districts (imeluc been ur satisia oi} See the fete ee. | Spain <=-9 methods of traffic control. No recom-| tained suitable wording in small letters j)ca.; athens tp - 
. ri ? Northumber- range nts for the use of existing termi- or. nf& purposes: For pre. >? os 570 : Be | a ; ae | dredging machinery from Viola, Ky., to 
South Wales, Durham and Northe epee? ft the  Beaumont-Port, liminary work on the proposed een. Sweden 1,113, mendation has been made without care- | ¢XPressing local authority would be‘ New Orleans, La., for export to Belize, 


Not only was Brit- nal facilities in 
ish coal forced to fight against foreign Arthur district and at Port ee a 
coal, which, during the stoppage of 1926,, It is now planned to continue eae. 
d our markets and was anx- tion of the proposed extensions by build- 


land, and Scotland). 


sions $112,910.18; for equipment $14,.| 
893.91; for additions and betterments| 


and improvements to existing lines $61..| 


Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 


455, ful consideration of every opinion held 
- -$2,391) concerning the regulation of traffic. 
*14| The committee has not invariably recom- 
——— mended the practice that is most 





‘placed at the bottom of all signs when} British Honduras. 

specified by law or regulation. No. 21540.—Lexington (Ky.) Board of! 
Illumination of traffic signs would be! Commerce vy. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 

| by attached lamps flooding the face of | Seeks reasonable rates on brick and ar- 








had capture t oe : se or rthur exten- | 196.33; total $189,000.42, he s ote “8 RE Fo ¢ gen- : . . Snide: taaetnce ~ 
ious to keep them, but - = ——* a BB peng or Arthur, ! ment furnished by the osu a — Other pe $2,001 eral, because some of the newer prac- i the sign, or self-luminous letters, oF by | tea we van - ini ee orn 
are oe, Seaereeee oe of the long- including the belt line at Beaumont. The ¢xXpenditures for additions and better-| First halt; Hess although less common, are deemed | Street lights, or by reflecting letters ae |” No. 21540, Sub. 1,—Louis des Cognets. 
to Great Britain because of © c a see e weet securities are to be issued to) Ments in the amount of $64,588.58. | 1927 i928 | better than the older ones.” minated by headlights of vehicles, pref-' ¢ “Co. of Lexington, Ky., v. Chesapeake & 
term contracts for foreign coal entere “ ovide funds for the construction now | A check of the authorities for ex.|J#pan sisters (ROS 11,104, The committee comprised the follow- | erence being in the order named. ‘Ohio Railway. Seeks reasonable rates on 
into during 1926.” f contemplation and other purposes! Penditure show that amounts carried to | China si "378 #189) Ng: raffic signals must be continuously| brick and articles taking the same rates 
Reorganization Restricted- hereinafter enumerated, including read- this statement include operating ex- ene conten avg 9.516 4171, W. B. Powell, chairman, consulting | kept in good order and clearly legible. from Charleston, W. Va., to Lexington, Ky. 

as ; of the Samuels’ Com-'justment of the applicant’s present fi- penses in the agg@regate amount of $3.-| con 1 Africa hutssds 219 7203 traffic engineer, Buffalo, N. Y.; Sidney | The center of a sign on a fixed post 12 Claims reparation. 

In the report < e@ Se Jus | 392.25. Part of the $220,000 would be: Pe ae 2 1, J. Williams, vice chairman, director | inches back of the curb shall be eight| No. 21541.—M. L. Bruce Co., of Sand 


mission. as in some earlier reports, em- nancial structure. 
phasis was laid on the need for reor- Issue of Stock 
ganizing the industry and adopting the “" fe 4 923 

best modern methods of production. Authorized in 192- 

Apparently not much progress has been The applicant has an authorized | 
made along this line, for, according to ¢apital stock of $1,113,000, consisting 
the report 1927, while pneumati¢ of 11,150 shares of the par value_of 
picks and drills are being increasingly $100 each. all common, of which $00,- 


ior 


used to pay the unsecured note held! 
by Duff. It is stated that this note is 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.) 


Dismissal of Complaint | 


a Public Safety Division, National Safety 
Sian ee _""*’' Council, Chicago, Ill.; A. B. Barber, 

Grand total 637.868 280.988, Manager, transportation and communi- 
*Estimated. Preliminary, from monthiy| 0¢ation department, Chamber of Com- 
report, subject to correction. Minus sign) Merce of the United States, and director 
indicates excess of reexports over imports. | National Conference on Street and 
The total annual absorption or net im-; Highway Safety, Department of Com- 
C.: ©. HH. Bis- 


Total 30,636 


{feet above the pavement and the sign|P0iMt, Idaho, v. Great Northern Railway 

| shall not overhang the curb. The center} ©! #! Seeks just and reasonable switch- 
n jing rates at Glenrock, Wyoming. 

|of a sign on a movable post on roadway j yeparation. ¢ 

| Shall be four feet above the —— 

Center of a reflecting sign used to mark o.0 = 

}an obstruction in the roadway shall be Additional Time Is Asked 


three feet above the pavement. . 2 2 ° 
For railroad crossings and canine: | To Inspect Grain at Chicago 


Claims 








I RSing) a sap ites .¢ a > er , ports of rubber must not be taken as| merce, Washington, D. 
introduced in the mines : prolsesugen IMS issued — o- = a Is Sought by Railroad equivalent to the annual coupe | sell, Syracuse, N. Y.; W. Graham Cole, | the following sign specifications are ap- | 
Europe, the use of such imphe a ws date of ae a appleant was au- i iit guaamaies eo as Consumption for the periods shown! New York city; James A. Cook, Lynn, | proved: Crossing sign, two arms! [Continued from Page 1.} 
Great Britain is still largely 1m ore ae an poe $1,063-000 of capital’ 7 t eee for dismissal of the! above would depend on the fluctuation, Mass.; W. T. Dempsey, New York city;| mounted across each other inclined to; Interstate Commerce Act, and that an 
perimental stage. . . a ee 110.000 of “hrwk—anertangs x fo tor oe ce Commission 's Clay. in stocks held at the end of each year.| Thomas Fitzgerald, Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. | form a crossbuck; sign not more than 15 | additional 24 hours’ free time for ee 
“There were, in fact, in 1927, only stock, § 21100 i Sear Cn wees | mp ain _ against the Missouri- The principal stocks are in United King- | P. Goodrich, New York city; E. W.j|fect from railroad crossing, and to be| Purpose of reinspection or appeal, in a#- 
in use per cent conditional-interest bonds, s ansas-Texas Railroad has just been dom and United States. | cordance with the Grain Standards Act, 


5.679 pneumatic picks and drills | 
557 mines. A con- A, and $60,000 of equipment-trust notes. 


filed with the Commission on October 18! 


; James, Bureau of Public Roads, Wash- 


Stocks Show Decline. | ington, D. C.; M. G. Lloyd, Bureau of 


j lettered in black on white background. | ¥ 
| Location of the sign in the center of the|!5 Necessary in order to determine the 





in this country at b : Me 
2 . ; : : ih chew ‘and s were e de- , arick, c eal Cac sag | . = a yee i tA - 
siderable proportion of these machines The tock ee ff “alee aie a 5. Sorkek, — for the railroad, During 1925¢ these stocks showed aj Standards, Washington, D. C.; Burton highway is dangerous and is not recom-|true condition, quality and grade « of 
are used for driving headings and for livered to Pe 7 a ti tasnal ee be a according to Mr, j total decline of 30,962 tons, during 1926) W- Marsh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Theodore! mended. grain and seeds. 
boring shot holes, ani little progress has president, in ae : , tae outstanding holds any cael c t et no longer they increased 66,297 tons, during 1927/ D. Pratt, New York city; A. H. Rudd,| Railroad crossing approach sign; cir- Lower Charges Requested. 
yet been made in their use for coal get- ‘line and in us 7 of the applicant’ western 1 Sir nec tts h Peo Souths! they increased 42,551 tons, and during | Philadelphia; C. O. Sherrill, Cincinnati, | cular, 24 inches in outside daimeter, bead| ,. The charge of $2.70 per car made when 
— at af oe tae & Sabine Railway | 000 shares of prefern i he etek i the first half of 1928 they declined 35,103 | 0.; Ernest Smith, Washington, D. C.;|border around the edge; sign divided! 4isposition order is given after the ex- 
Z Unie oO ie I ty we ae ” . “Uy p SE a ave Cnn gis ati asin ° . yi -lov Sehenects , y Pr « fe : ! " * 7 » 4 nt? . 
Results Unsatisfactory. Ci npany, the former owner of the Col- been returned to the Kansas City South tons—according to statistic s of London F. H. Winkley, Schenectady, N. Y.; L. | into quadrants by one horizontal and one | Piration of free time for inspection is 
Waves Prices. and Profits a ee vail Boxe ern, and the latter has remitted $7.009.. and Liverpool stocks as published in the| W. Wallace, executive secretary, Ameri-| yertical line 2% inches wide; letter «R, unjustly discriminatory and unduly pre- 
pees ns ore that ti ieaite | “Ren ceaecanee Kite nine ta he | A, We TE eer Gee 9,-| Bulletin of the Rubber Growers’ Asso-. Ca” Engineering Council, Washington,!5 inches high by 3% inches wide, in|JUdical against the Chicago Board of 
port makes it very clear that the results, The equipment-trust notes stack hy ihe K! ae ent made on the | ciation, and stocks on hand in the United | D- C- leach of the upper quadrants. This cross-|2T@de, the complaint asserts, as com- 
of the industry during 1927 were un- jssued im connection with the procure- Stock by the M.-K.-T, States as repor basis)| . Alternates: C. W. Stark, secretary of) ; Se i Sree) pared with the char f $2.25 ; 
satisfactory to all concerned. Output in- ment of Certain equipment All the stock $$$ | states as reported (100 per cent basis) | Alternates: U, 8 tar » Secretary OL | ing approach sign should be placed 100 I ‘ le ¢ large of $2.25 per car 
EEA Resear see aero RS dadih ed aaron : and $330,000 of the i. . Saas |by the Rubber Association of America. the committee on municipal traffic ordi- | feet or more from the railroad cross-.&t, Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, 
arg or oeet - a owe iss Seana: A ee ok Uxtension of Time to Pay Assuming the correctness of these fig. Rances and regulations of the National iam. ‘Mt Shaee te W sieeed inteeenelion Minn., Superior, Wis., Sioux City, Coun- 
w ae = De ats n ployment ee cane: ‘ oh dhe whine stion of directors’ On Railroa 1B A — 1 ures, and applying them to the absorp- Conference on Street and Highway | within 100 feet, a second sign would be | cil Bluffs, Cedar Rapids and Des Moines 
ages, and les: gular em vi + The stock. wi xe} held « onds ASKed tion statistics shown above, the approxi- | Safety, for A. B. Barber; R. A. Reid, ; . cet am ts nae tone a nieaalines Iowa; Omaha, Nebr., Kansas City and 
while the owners, as a whole, produced qualifying shares, is owned and hel« a ead eee eee : “9 fe Maas. fost MAC Gnaies ae | So placed as arn traffic approaching! G+ Jo cenh Mo.. Atchi Cae neuth 
Bal ' itrolled by Duff. The equipment- = ; mate world consumption would work out} Lynn, Mas S.» tor James “A. COOK, K. W. | the crossing from the intersecting street. | >’ oseph, Mo., Atchison, Leavenworth, 
Al a loss. or controlled by ul, | . The North Pennsylvania Railroad has | at 556,839 tons for 1925; 555,407 tons for | Emerson, Cleveland, Ohio, for Thomas Kansas City, and Wichita, Kans. The 


“The average earnings per shift of all trust notes are all outstamding. All are 


|The signs should be clearly illuminated | Chicago Board of Trade contends that 


earn ‘2 ening. applied to the Interstate Commerce | 1926; 595,317 tons for 1927; and 316,091. Fitzgerald; J. G. Regan, Schenectady, | , : ye tinea 4 
classes of 1 orker = ~, ee ons owned and held by the ee cee, Commission for authority to extend the! tons for the first half of 1928. "| for F. H. Winkley. A. C. Oliphant, as- | aa en ome ak ene charge whatever for furnishing dis- 
oo * — a ak 10s Gd "i Texas Railroad Company, w ea ~. time for payment of the principal of| The statistics in the above tables have sistant secretary of the American En- | States however, require white instead | Dosttian. order on grain and seeds after 
in 1927, as compared with s. 6d. in jing $36,000, face amount, thereof aS $408,000 of 4 per cent gold funding loan) been carefully gineering Council, served as secretary|~. "+ ? 4 occ the expiration of the free time provided 


1926 and 10s. 8d. in 1924; they were ap-! matured and unpaid obligations. 


bonds, maturing November 1, until No- 


prepared. Correspond- 


of the committee. 


; of yellow.) for in the demurrage tariff, is unreason- 


’ ‘ Qo< 1 dence regarding any discrepancies noted ~ 
roximately the same as in 1922 and The »nds are owned by Duff and are | yemper ‘ ‘ + : = .* Pp echihes Ty 1 es in violati ti 
923 5 a Ss ae a tae dane The be ind: = ae vo wl * note | Vo mber 1, 1929. The Reading Company | by clients will be given prompt attention, S e Cities Make ypes of raffi Signs i and in violation of Section 1 of the 
925. z 1 h yeal, pledged as collateral to secure 3 , also applied for authority to guarantee som ules ane Are Described | Interstate Commerce Act. 


however, the figure was about 9s. 7d. jor $100,000 dated April 8, 1924, pay- 
“The average number of shifts worked able five years after date and executed | 
per person during the year was 244. This py Duff in favor of J. & W. Seligman 


the bonds. 





|and the Rubber Division will be glad to 

| receive authoritative figures in place of! Two Fundamental Mistakes 

| any estimates included above. “Some cities,” the report says, “are 
. _ vo”? 

making two fundamental errors in in- 











“Stop” signs should be octagonal, 18 
| inches or 24 inches in outside diameter; 
loctagon mounted with two sides hori- 


especially hazarfous and requires un- 
usual caution but not warranting a stop 





compares with 251 in 1925, 260 in 1924, ¢¢ any and Hallgarten & Company, , D isi R s lie - 
266 in 1923, and 251 in 1922. Ares nase Premio tt under 7; a e€cisions on ates Proposed Rules Suspended stalling street traffic signs, signals and|2ontal and with bead border around the | sign, there should be the slow sign with 
As a result the average earnings Per and agreement for the reorganization of | , ! markings; (1) Placing traffic-control de- | edge. The word “Stop” would be in 5-|the words “cross street” in two lines in 


person for the year were £133 4s. 7d. in’ the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
1924, £134 6s. 1d. in 1925, and £125 2s, Company. 


in are now held 


By the 
Interstate Commerce 





| On Bedding Cars for Cattle | vices without adequate study of the con- 
= | ditions which their use is intended to im- 
By an order just entered in Investiga- | Prove. or of the evil effects produced at 


‘inch letters, on the horizontal center line | the message space, and a symbol (that is, 
,of the octagon; lettered in red on yellow) pointing in each direction, or right to left 
‘background: clearly illuminated at night! only, as the case may be) to indicate the 


1922. The note and collateral i i 

e and collateré EF : c { , “ i eee | visi . ; rs ver | type of street intersections, with i i- 

Longer Labor Shifts. by the Mfissowi-Kansas-Texas Railroad Com mission ition and Suspension Docket No. 3184,;S0me intersections resulting from the at- | — eee ee ae eet cain at night oe 
“In addition to the reduction in earn. Company. — Until the note is paid, no the Interstate Commerce Commission! t¢™pt to correct undesirable conditions at -p Singh lattors: (Stort Pe in thre - | At every curve havin a radi f not 

‘ ) » ye g - - 7 . tic .j "c ; € , = br . § , - : " s 

ing : the workpeople were called upon additional bonds can be issued except at suspended from October 20, 1928, until | ie ee manatee: | (5) nenee nals sus shea’ cae “the en more than 600 feet. ‘saa éaniitions = 
2. x > , ca >» an - ae ier line : av § «€ alk. 8 . ae r re x vices "eS gd ¢ s ‘ . ° ; ‘a 
also to work a longer shift. The result; the rate of 7“ a mile ong Ro 6 pe The interstate Commerce Commission | ae te = Ne mg = — ' oar ae eae oe oo _ ‘“through” and “traffic” or equivalent, quires speed reduction, use the slow sign 

— a - ee E he aver. construction, additions, extensions announced October 19 action ta , | SCneE S as published in e following nee as v Ss. Pisces.» 1 ; ; in. | beating the word “airve.” , 
Was a substantial increase in t he e heltermeasnts, Upen pavuntene af the note, | meaent's « abe: a QT taken by tariffs: If these tendences continue, the in- , tevms. in the message space. Other in-| ; J le ' rd eee, together wit 
age output per man-shift and a corre- : Ivision 4 in uncontested cases on its structions are given as to signs at dan- a curved arrow in the low space indicating 


Duff will be entitled to receive the re- | 
mainder of the conditional-interest bonds, 
$780,000, principal amount, authorized 


sponding decrease in the cost of produc- 
tion, even apart from any wage reduc- 


finance Docket as follows: 
Report, certificate and order in 
Docket No.’ 7083. qi) 


Finance 
authorizing the 


The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe | eVitable result will be a public recognition 
Railway Company: Supplement No. 3| of the errors and a consequent neglect or 
tol. C. C. No. 10578 and Supplement No, | Unfriendliness toward street traffic signs, 

| 


|gerous intersections, dead end streets, | the direction of the curve. At traffic turns 
| “street-closed,” and other locations. | having a radius of less than 200 feet, used) 
; “Slow” signs should be a diamond|the slow sign bearing the word “turn,” 


tion. ; . 9 : : 1 . eC. we . ignal d rki 
; pe : a ; = <h Runlfie a aia ; aiaauae Ca i. Ce 3 signals and markings. Such fundamental ‘ : 5 ea ne . 
“The average output per man for the to be issued by ow order of August 28, Boanthies n Bact 4 ozppany to construct a 2 Bo et oe \ errors can he edna he obtaining ex | formed by turning one diagonal of an | with below a bent arrow indicating direc- 
z 9” al : Oo ailros “res ° *; > suspe > sche * = § > \ - : ¢ Z ° one . e ° 
ee eres mene trom 18 Sesndred- 7 ae f its plan f fi ing the | frem ns os ie lit a ee ae a revise eee cucaesian os bedding a | pert engineering advice before any sys- | 18-inch square in a vertical position; | a % ~ ee St ee 
omy +n 1995 < rey 20.5 red. As part of its plan for nancing e an tO seewen, & CiMANce 2-06 se . J ‘ ; ee | bes “der ar 2 >: ners Yr indie irections hy -poi 
weight in 1925 to over 20.5 hundred ] } miles ;and (2) demying request for yper- cars for livestock shipments in the South- | tem, is established.” |bead border around edge: corners rounded | ate both directions by double-pointed 


extension between Elizabeth | 


which is equal to a say- proposed ‘ , 
Arthur, the applicant will re- 


weight in 1927, 
& and Port 


ing of over 12 per cent in labor costs. 


mission to retain excess earnings, approved, 
Report and certiticate in Finance Docket 


west in such manner as to provide vary- _ There is a wide variation in the prac- 
ing charges for this service dependent | tice of placing official responsibility for 














arrow. The sign may be used at the ap- 


\for safety; word “Slow” in 2-inch letter 
proach to a regular street intersection 


{at top, or a.flashing beacon light in cen- 


. . si tire its éstandi . ischarge its > wane — : r . iter of th ws where the in fi ° < 
“Cost other than wages fell on the|tire its outstanding bonds, discharge 1 No. 7067, authorizing: the Pere Marquette P atawt " the selection, placement and maintenance | "of the upper space. ep ture. Maen to bc ante 
average by 212d. per ton, or 4 per cent, obligation te issue additional bonds tO! Railway Company to abandon a branch _ mene mane ial requested of these moe and signals, according to| Yon sna Sevan Seats Spaele be aoe | Sinkt ine gine cine cit nae 
ae wea costs ‘by 4, 2, oF 27 per|Dufl, pay the equipment-trust notes, | line of railroad in Saginaw and Bay Coun-: PY shippers, resu ting in increases. the sooeet ie cine that te aan Katies | SIOW sign, with the word “Safety Zone”| night. Use slow sign, with descriptive 
eae wanes costs, OF, "ttoclion of ‘%,|and an unsecured note held by Duff, re- | ties, Mich, extending from a connection || | ————— —se the responsibility i aiid ante came ae two lines in the message space and a! message, for all other conditions requir- 
4¥ed. per ton as compared with 1925, imburse its treasury for expenditures with die sopticans s line from Saginaw to Right Is Sought to Serve ead of tien nolice department and that | Rozizontal arrow pointing to the right) ing reduced speed, such as “narrow 

Most of these savings, however. were —— tay City at station 309 plus 95.5, im see 5 " por Parone: | below the words, in safety zones where | bridge” or “viaduct approach.” 

| se 5 r : tion 27, town 13 north, range 5 east. Buenn As President of Railroad | "° standard official organization handles | ya m6 | -ohibited fr caters Othor a ie ; . 
offset by a fall of 2s. per ton in the aver-',, 4 whole, showed a credit balance of Vite ‘Township, eastward through — the — Ts mer Ons | questions relating to these matters This | jeft r a bl need Paeuie, char, tr te | ot “ oa he i “ipo ten 
g | NOE pee ” left; a double-headed arrow. where traffic! one-way and detour signs, information 


age proceeds, and the net result Was|}, 94 a ton), the fall in proceeds 


north half of seetiom 27 and the north halt 


| defect, it says, is one of the most serious | 


is allowed to pass on both sides. The! signs, restriction signs, reasons for in- 


> to reduce the average loss of 10%4d.\,, hh maabans a > three suc. | Cf Section 26 to the morth-and-south quar- Mr. Henry B.S vencer, of Washington, | fe: r 2 se 2 i : Sans : ° > 
only tor wnt ees ae ee de 9 would be much greater; in the three suc- near Ean of oe ee re 1 2 Ry i oma lie pen wee g | features of the present condit@on. ! | sign should be placed at beginning of the|stallation of street traffie contro! signals 
per ton (excluding subvention) i 925 | ceeding quarters the average proceeds A _ = a len in a D.C., has applied to the Interstate Com-| “As there is a great variation in the}, raffie appr i ee 
to 5%d. per ton in 1927, fell successively to 15s, 1d., 14s, 2d,, and | mnetisees ely ones ction to and cnrene pine | merce Commission for authority to hold| State laws regarding signs and signals,” pong og genheuted Bs - naltin ghey rei = ae 
«<é . agate of Dr = 7 " 7 ees) ee gd >. tow e be een Suginaw anc Say | sos Sete Need . ‘a : > me ae  « £ a m s : P . ¥ . 
Actually the costs of production fell 3. 11d., this last figure representing a Counties, and through the vane half of aoa, the position of chairman and president} it adds, “it is obviously impossible to| catanl for re rane, train apareent aie 


id. i 25 a ? ; 
from an average of 18s, %d. in 1925 to | drop of 3s. 3d. a ton from the average 
15s. 84d. in 1927, and proceeds from! of 1995.” 


“At shilling24.33 


| ritt 


tion 30, town 13 north, range 6 east, Mer- 
Township, Bay City, to a point called 





jof the Tennessee Railroad, in addition| make recommendations that can be uni- 
|to his present positions, previously au-| versally adopted until many such laws 


For street car crossings. the slow sign | control for fire runs, train approach sig- 
with the words “car line” in two lines on| nals, timing of cycles for rush and other 
the mesage space, at every crosing suf-| hours, eurb, pavement and other mark- 





17s. 2\sd. to 15s. 24d, If the first three par. 
months were excluded (when there was cents, penmy=2.03 cents; average exchange 
no reduction on 1925, and the industry, | rate for 1925 and 1927 was about par, 


ound—$4.8665 . a m | ens . : % is 3 
pound=$1.8665, Consequently, some mu-'! ficiently hazard to require ‘caution; il-| ings, safety zone details, specifications 


nicipalities may have to permit such) |yminated at night for si rials 
ipal } : b A sign materials and other tr 
deviations from these recommendations’ At eyery street crossing which is! problems. ay ‘" 


of the southwest quarter, section 30, a dis- of the Northern Pacific Railway and of 


Wat Cheer Mine, im the southeast quarter | thorized by the Commission, of director| are amended. 
tance of 37 miles, approyed. | 


the Tennessee Railroad, 
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erminal Company 
In Cincinnati to Issue 


$3,500,000 of Stoe 


Authority Granted to Seven 
Railways to Acquire Shares 
To Finance Building © 
Of Station. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
October 19 made public its report and 
order in Finance Docket No. 7017, au- 
‘thorizing the Cincinnati Union Terminal 
Company to issue $3,500,000 of common 
stock, to be sold to proprietary compan- 
ies at not less than par and the pro- 
ceeds to be used in acquiring property 
for the proposed union station and ter- 
minal facilities at Cincinnati to cost ap- 
proximately $31,500,00. Acquisition of 
control of the company by seven railroads 
that will use its facilities by purchase 
of the stock also was approved. ~ 

The full text of the on by Division 
4, dated October 10, follows: 

«’ By joint application filed July 13, 1928, 
the Cincinnati Union Terminal Company, 
hereinafter called the terminal company, 
_a corporation organized for the purpose 
“of engaging in interstate commerce by 
railroad, seeks authority under section 
20a of the Interstate Commerce Act to 
issue $3,500,000 of common capital stock, 
consisting of 35,000 shares of the par 
value of $100 each, and the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company, the Chesa- 
‘peake & Ohio Railway Company, the 
, Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
Railway Company, the Cleveland, Cin- 
neinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway 
Company, the Louisville & Nashville 
§ Railroad Company, the Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway Company, and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, hereinafter 
“called the proprietary companies, seek 
authority under paragraph (2) of Section 
5 of the act to acquire control jointly 
of the terminal company by purchase 
of said capital stock in equal amounts 
‘of 5,000 shares each at not less than 
ar. 
. No representations have been made by 
any State authority. A hearing has been 
.shad and no objection to the granting 
of the application has been presented 
*to us.. . 5 
By our report and certificate in Con- 
struction by Cincinnati Union Term. Co., 

188 I. C. C. 297, decided March 17, 1928, 

we authorized the terminal company to 
*“eonstruct a union passenger station and 
equipment terminal, and_ lines of rail- 
road incident thereto, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
. In our report we said, “it is estimated 
“'that the proposed union station and ter- 

minal facilities and railroad lines will 
cost approximately $31,500,000, which 
will be financed by the issue of $3,500,- 

000 of common stock, of which $500,000 

will be acquired by each of the seven 

proprietary carriers; $3,000,000 of pre- 
ferred stock, which will be sold locally; 
‘ and the balance, approximately $25,000,- 
000, will be represented by bonds.” | 

In a more recent estimate the cost is 
‘placed at approximately $42,685,640, due 
to possible rearrangement of locomotive 
and equipment terminals. The testimony 
is that the entire matter is still under 
consideration by the engineers. 

The record shows that it will be neces- 
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> stitute condemnation proceedings in or- 
der to secure certain properties neces- 
"sary under its plans, and it is essential 
~ *that its corporate vrganization be com- 
"° “pleted before commencing such proceed- 
~ ings. The issue and sale of its stock 
*“ as proposed herein will accomplish that 
purpose. . 
: The proprietary companies represent 
all of the steam railroads entering Cin- 
*nceinnati, and under the proposed plan 
the stock of the terminal company will 
be acquired by them in equal amounts 
of 5,000 shares each. The balance sheet 
of the terminal company as of August 31, 
+o%4.1928, shows that $35,000 has been re- 
ceived as capital stock subscriptions and 
$2,365,000 has been advanced by the 
_. proprietary companies on open account. 
There had been spent for capital pur- 
e ‘poses to that date the sum of $2,060,272, 
‘* and it is stated that some of the land 
“which has been acquired has not yet 
been paid for in full, 
Upon the facts presented we find: 
1. That the issue of common capital 
stock in an amount not exceeding $3,- 
“500,000 by the terminal company as 
aforesaid (a) is for a lawful object 
within its corporate purposes, and com- 
“patible with the public interest, which 
is necessary and appropriate for and 
'*eonsistent with the proper performance 
by it of service to the public as a com- 
mon carrier, and which will not impair 
“ its ability to perform that service, and 
‘(b) is reasonably necessary and appro- 
priate for such purpose; and 
2. That the acquisition by the pro- 
prietary companies of control of the 
terminal company by purchase of capital 
stock will be in the public interest, and 
that the consideration to be paid for 
‘said stock is just and reasonable. 
An appropriate order will be entered. 


































British Firm to Engage 
In Carbonization of Coal 


: [Continued from Page 1.] 

be carbonized by the process at one-third 
(of the capital cost of any other existing 
process, and that the operating costs are 
much lower as well. Like so many other 
companies in this field, however, the com- 
mercial success of the low temperature 
carbonization process in question re- 
*' mains yet to be proved. 


ipl Is Revised for Tax 
os On Payments of Interest 


7 [Continued from Page 5.] 
eles 74-82; and (2) 4 per cent of the 
ysrmean of the reserve funds specified in 
section 245(a)(2) held at the beginning 
«and end of the taxable year, without any 
abatement on account of tax-exempt in- 


ia terest.” 

t4 Section 681 Is Changed. 

The first sentence of article 681 of 
Regulations 65 is hereby amended to 


< 





ott 


read: 
woul “Art. 681. Reserve funds.—Under 
‘orparagraphs (1) and (2) of section 
245(a), life insurance companies are en- 
, ‘titled to deduct from gross income: 
“(1) Interest which is exempted in 
.. the case of other taxpayers by section 
vt-213(b) (4) and article 74-82; and 


"Ute 


“(2) Four per cent of the mean of |: 


“vthe reserve funds specified in section 
245(a)(2) held at the beginning and end 
sof the taxable year, without any abate- 
ment on account of tax-exempt interst.” 


~~ 


vs 
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Banking 


High Point of Money in Circulation 
Found to Be Reached on Saturdays 





|| Total Declines from Week Ends to Wednesdays Accord- 
ing to Study of Federal Reserve Board. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


the weekly low points are on Wednes- 
day, and almost all of the high points 
on Saturday. Corresponding figures 
for previous years indicate that this is 
the usual course, in fact, the almost in- 
variable course, of the demand for cur- 
rency during the week. 

The last three days of the week bring 
an increasing demand for cash, evidently 
in anticipation of Saturday marketing 
and week-end expenditures, and, in some 
localities, for weekly pay-roll require- 
ments, while at the beginning of the 
week cash begins to return to the banks, | 
as merchants deposit their surplus till 
money. : 

The amount in circulation usually de- 
clines steadily until Wednesday. The 
average increase from Wednesday to 
Saturday in 1927 was about $45,000,- 
000. 

In 1927, for example, the average 
amount of money in circulation on each 
day of the week (Col. A) and the aver- 
age change from the preceding day (Col. 
B) were as follows: 


a 0,000 . 
SUNGAY 20. cseces 4,908,000,0 ccieceeeeee 
endsy Neaeeeane +t 08'000,000 —$4,000,000 
PUGHEEY 4 002s 6 4,879,000,000 —25,000,000 
Wednesday ..... 4,864,000,000 —15,000,000 
Thursday ....... 4,879,000,000 -+15,000,000 
PAGS. ccvcsssds 4,902,000,000 +23,000,000 
Saturday........ 4,908,000,000  +6,000,000 


Important changes in the demand for 
currency are occasioned by some of the 
holidays, such as Christmas, the Fourth 
of July, Labor Day, and Thanksgiving 
Day. The demand for money increases 
rapidly in the last week before Christ- 
mas. In 1927, when Christmas came on 
Sunday and Monday was also a holiday, 
the currency needs of a long week-end, 
combined with those for holiday shop- 
ping, added in one week $10,000,000 to 
the amount of currency in use. Money 
in circulation increased about $85,000,000 
in the first two weeks in December, 1927, 
and then rose from $5,077,000,000 on Sat- 
urday, December 17, to $5,177,000,000 
one week later, on the last shopping day 
before Christmas. In the last week of 
the year money was returned rapidly to 
the banks which, in turn, deposited their 
excess cash with the Federal Reserve 
banks, so that by Saturday, December 
31, the circulation had declined by 
$170,000,000. 


Similar Movement Occurs 
At Other Holidays 


The same general type of currency 
movement occurs around the Fourth of 
July and Labor Day. Money in circula- 
tion increased about $100,000,000 in the 
week before the holiday on July 4 of this 
year, an increase only slightly smaller 
than in the two preceding years. Labor} 
Day in 1928 added about $50,000,000 to 
the usual currency demand, approxi- 
mately the same amount as in previous 
years. The increased use of cash over 
Thanksgiving Day aiso has averaged 
about $50,000,000 in the past five years, 





* sary for the terminal company to in-j and the added demand over Memorial Day 


has ranged from about $30,000,000 to; 
about $50,000,000. 


Because of the magnitude of the re- 
current day-to-day fiuctuations which 
have been described, including thoIse con- 
nected with holidays, weekly average of 
daily figures are a better record of 
changes in the volume of money in circu- 
lation than end-of-month figures, which 
in different months generally fall on dif- 
ferent days of the week. 


Total volume of money in circulation 
shows the same general seasonal move- 
ments every year. Currency in use in the 
community is usually at its lowest point 
about the last week in July, increases 
thereafter until Christmas week, and 
then declines rapidly until the latter part 
of January. The increase from the latest 
full week in July to Christmas week dur- 
ing the last five years has vanied be- 
tween $300,000,000 and $437,000,000 and 
has averaged about $370,000,000; in 1927 
it was $300,000,000; in 1926, $340,000,000; 
in 1925, $437,00,000; in 1924, $424,000,- 
000; and in 1923, $357,000,000. 

Midsummer is the season of smallest 
demand for hand-to-hand money, largely 
because of the seasonal decline in factory 
pay rolls and in retail sales. The rise 
from the low point in July begins early 
in August, probably as a result of de- 
mands for ‘money with which to pay 
wages in harvesting early cereal and 
fruit crops, to meet seasonally larger 
factory pay rolls, and possible for use in 
summer travel. The requirements of the 
Labor Day week-end cause a peak early 
in September, after which only a part of 
the currency put into circulation for the 
holiday returns to the banks, because of 
seasonal growth in demand. 


Autumn Gain Ascribed 
To Variety of Causes 


This autumn growth in currency de- 
mand arises largely from wage outlays 
on farms, increased retail trade, and such 
other factors as the opening of schools. 
It is uninterrupted from the middle of 
September to another minor peak in the 
second week in October, at about the 
time that harvesting of many crops is 
completed. 

In the past five years this peak has 
been followed by a return flow of cur- 


MONEY 

(Weekly averages of daily figures. 

Money Money 

in cir- in cir- 
Week end- cula- Week end- cula- 

ing—1927 tion ing—1927 tion 

eee 5,023 July 9... a CRM 
Jan. 4,908 July 16.. . 4,845 


4.850 
. 4,823 


Jan, 2 
Jan. 


July 23.. 
July 30.. 





Feb. £ .. 4,831 Aug. 6.. 4,838 
Feb. .. 4,836 Aug. 13. 4,843 
Feb. 1$ .. 4,832 Aug. 20. 4,851 
Feb. : .. 4,859 Aug, 27. 4,854 
Mar. .. 4,875 Sept. 3.. 4,885 
Mar. .. 4,861 Sept. 10. 4,935 
Mar. .. 4,852 Sept. 17. 4,916 
Mar. .. 4,848 Sept. 24. 4,909 
Apr. .. 4,866 Oct. 1... 4,917 
Apr. .. 4,893 Oct. 8... 4,942 
Apr. .. 4,884 Oct. 15.... 4,951 
Apr. Ta: Sees 4,929 
Apr. os SROO Gok, OB... cect 4,909 
May 7 ot GRID BOR Bn a cen ak 4,930 
May 14 re De Teer 4,949 
May 21 »> 4850 Nov. 10-......00 4,926 
May 28 re Oe rere 4,934 
June 4 ONO 2008, Bik ceacecs 4,956 
June 11....... 4,843 Dec. 10........ 4,997 
oune 18.....5, 4,823 Deo, 17 0.2.0.0 5,033 
SUMO. BOs kins: 4,808 Dec. 24........ 5,120 
TE ae 4,848 Dec, 31....cece. 5,075 


rency to the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve banks for about two weeks and 
then by a rise to another high point:in 
the first or second week in November. 


purchases at the Christmas season is the 
major factor in the rapid rise in money 
in circulation from the middle of No- 
vember until Christmas week. Sales of 
department stores are oridnarily about 


retail stores also have active business 


flows back in large volume to the Federal 
Reserve banks until the end of January. 
The decline from Christmas week to the 
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Stock Issues 















The demand for cash for making retail 


65 per cent above the average for the 
year in December, and other kinds of 


during the month. 
After Christmas buying is over, money 


low level at the end of January has aver- 
aged $400,000,000 in the last five years. 
From Christmas, 1927, to the last week 
in January, 1928, money in circulation 
decreased by $430,000,000, as compared 
with $398,000,000 for the corresponding 
period from December, 1926, to January, 
1927; $420,000,000 from December, 1924, 
to January, 1925; and $354,000,000 from 
December, 1923, to January, 1924. 

Early in February manufacturing and 
retail trade has become more active, and 
the community demand for currency has 
increased by about $75,000,000 from the 
low point at the end of January, and 
then remained about the same until the 
middle of June except for short periods 
at Easter time and in the week of Memo- 
rial Day. 


Seasonal Increase 


Occurred in August 

The seasonal increase in the demand 
for currency that usually begins shortly 
after midsummer occurred this year at 
about the same time as in 1927 anc 
1926—i. e., at the beginning of August. 
During August and September the in- 
crease, amounting to about $110,000,000, 
was about the same as in the preceding 
year. 

Money in circulation, after having 
been about $50,000,000 less in the autumn 
of 1927 than in the autumn of 1926, in- 
creased by a smaller amount from the 
third week in November, 1927, to Christ- 
mas week than at the same season in 
1926, so that at the time of the Christ- 
mas peak in 1927 there was about $100,- 
000,000 less money in circulation than 
in the corresponding week of 1926. 

Furthermore, the decrease from that 
time to the last week in January, $430,- 
000,000, was considerably greater than 
in either of the two preceding years, so 
that the amount of money in circulation 
at that time was at a level more than 
$130,000,000 below that of the same 
week last year and at the lowest point 
in more than six years. The decline con- 
tinued until the middle of April, when 
the circulation was below that of the 
corresponding week in 1927 by about 
$160,000,000. 

From that time, however, money be- 
gan to return to circulation in substan- 
tial volume, and during the first three 
weeks in July currency in use was less 
than $100,000,000 below the level of the 
same period a year ago. Some of this 
increase was offset, however, during 
August and September, which may be 
partly attributable to the fact that the 
harvesting of crops in some sections 
has been later than it was last year. At 
the present time, the volume of money 
in circulation continues to be relatively 
low for this season of the year—nearly 
$175,000,000 lower than in 1926, over 
$110,000,000 lower than a year ago, and 
more than $60,000,000 lower than in any 
year since 1922. 


Decline in Pay Rolls 
Of Factories Blamed 


A decrease from one year to another 
of as much as $10,000,000 in the volume 
of money in circulation is an unusual 
occurrence, especially in periods like the 
last two years when industry and trade 
have been relatively active. The rea- 
sons for the decline from 1926 to 1927 
and 1928 are not altogether clear. It is 
probable, however, that the course of 
factory pay rolls was a factor of im- 
portance. 

Factory pay rolls were declining in 
general during the period of decreasing 
demand for currency, especially from 
October, 1927, to April, 1928, when the 
Board’s index was materially lower than 
in the corresponding month in the pre- 
ceding year. The course of retail trade 
might be expected to have been a factor 
in the decrease in currency demand, and 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index of 
department-store sales adjusted for sea- 
sonal variations did in fact decline dur- 
ing the month from last December to last 
January, but since that time the index 
has been at about the same level as in 
the corresponding months of 1926 and 
1927. 

It is possible that American currency 
has returned from circulation in Cuba as 
a result of trade depression in the island, 
or from European countries which dur- 
ing the period of unstable monetary con- 
ditions had been using American cur- 
rency received from the United States 
in earlier years and began to return it 
after their own currencies had been sta- 
bilized. 

The following table gives the volume of 
money in circulation, by weeks, during 
1927 and January-September, 1928: 


IN CIRCULATION 


In millions of dollars.) 





Money Money 

in cir- in cir- 
Week end- cula- Week end- cula- 

ing—1928 tion ing—1928 tion 

Jan, 7 May $6 6.0... 6% 4,709 
Jan. 14 rn 4,742 
Jan. 21 TB 56 ih ox 4,737 
Jan. 28.. wume® 16.05 6633s 4,728 
Feb. 4... SS ee 4,727 
Feb. 11.. June 80........ 4,740 
Feb. 18.. BE as kerk A 4,816 
Feb. 25.. July 14 4,769 
Mar, 3.. July 21 . 4,720 
Mar. 10. July 28 . 4,696 
Mar 17.. Aug. 4 - 4,714 
Mar. 24. Aug. 11.. . 4,733 
Mar. 81. 5 Aug. 18.. . 4,744 
me, TC... Aug. 25.. - 4,752 
Apr. 14.. Sept. 1... . 4,769 
Apr. 21.. Sept. 8... 4,820 
Apr. 28 Sept. 15.. 4,797 
eS ee 3 Sept. 22.. 4,789 
May 12... 4,726 Sept. 29 4,806 
Be OD vis inn 4,717 





a 


7| uted in imitation of the silk fibre. 


General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal.... 
Operations in special ac- 


and expenditures for the month and for 





U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


October 17 
Made Public October 19, 1928. 





Receipts. 


Customs receipts...... $1,981,401.84 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax.......... 2,683,847.22 
Miscellaneous Internal 
BeveWe: jo. c20000 4,513,654.38 
Miscellaneous receipts.. 3,760,919.38 
Total ordinary receipts 12,939,822.82 
Public debt receipts.... 1,119,300.00 
Balance previous day... 323,304,696.09 
OC eed bins dasavese 337,363,818.91 


Expenditures, 
$5,807,503.12 
23,097,692.46 
208,950.97 
17,349.17 


COUNEE ccccescccccees 3,384,800.89 
Adjusted service certifi- 

cate fund..... sees : 86,426.33 
Sivil service retiremen 
WTR Getic cvcaeysae 18,835.15 
Investment of trust funds 75,189.25 


—_—— 


Total ordinary expen- 


GICURES cv ccscsscece 32,691,747.34 

th ublic debt expen- 
” Qitures awe b ets . a $,115,499.75 
Balance today ........ 301,556,571.82 
TORE Vici scnec tie oes 337,363,818.91 


The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 


the year, are published each Monday. 


Stock Issue to Pay 
Construction Costs 





Subsidiary to Reimburse 
Rock Island System for 
Advances. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Rail- 


way has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue 








| tar 


$108,000 of capital stock, to be delivered | 


to the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway, to reimburse that company for 
advances made to the Gulf Company in 
connection with the construction of a line 
from Amarillo to Stinett, Tex., 58 miles. 

The text of the report by Division 4, in 
Finance Docket No. 6884, dated October 
11 and made public October 19, follows: 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf 
Railway Company, a common carrier by 
railroad engaged in interstate commerce, 
has duly applied for authority under sec- 
tion 20a of the Interstate Commerce 
Act to issue $108,000, par amount, of 
capital stock, consisting of 1,080 shares 
of the par value of $100 each. No ob- 
jection to the granting of the application 
has been presented to us. 

The laws of Texas provide that no 
company not chartered in Texas shall 
be authorized or permitted to construct, 
build, operate, acquire, own or maintain 
any railway within the State. The ap- 
plicant railway was incorporated in Texas 
in 1902 to construct a railroad extend- 
ing from Fort Worth to or near the city 
of Galveston, Tex., and by an amendment 
to its eharter, dated July 15, 1926, it was 
authorized to construct and operate a line 
from Amarillo northeast 104 miles to a 
point in Hansford County. It was au- 
thorized by our certificate and order of 
October 2, 1928, — I. C. C. —, to acquire 
and construct a line of railroad between 
Amarillo and the Texas-Oklahoma State 
line in Potter, Carson, Hutchinson, and 
Hansford Counties, Tex. ; 

That portion of the line from Amarillo 
to Stinnett, approximately 58 miles, has 
been substantially completed, and the re- 
mainder of the line is in process of con- 
struction. Funds for construction have 
been advanced by the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Company, and 
the applicant proposes to issue 1,080 
shares of its stock of the par value of 
$100 a share for the purpose of reim- 
bursing that company for an_ equal 
amount of advances, and to comply with 
the laws of Texas requiring subscription 
to and issuance of stock at the rate of 
$1,000 a mile. E 

The balance sheet of the applicant as 
of February 29, 1928, shows investment 
in road and equipment $23,685,405, mis- 
cellaneous physical property, $79,304, in- 
vestments in affiliated companies, $2,- 
593,934, cash $352,858, capital stock out- 
standing $469,000, funded debt un- 
matured $9,656,000, and nonnegotiable 
debt to affiliated companies $12,883,945. 

We find that the issue of $108,000, par 
amount, of capital stock by the applicant 
as aforesaid (a) is for a lawful object 
within its corporate purposes, and com- 
patible with the public interest, which is 
necessary and appropriate for and con- 
sistent with the proper performance by 
it of service to the public as a common 
carrier, and which will not impair its 
ability to perform that service, and (b) 
is reasonably necessary and appropriate 
for such purpose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Secret Service Describes 
New Counterfeit $5 Note 


Discovery of a counterfeit $5-bill in 
circulation was announced October 19, by 
the Secret Service, Department of the 
Treasury. Following is the full text 
of the statement: 

Five-dollar bill on the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, N. Y.; 1914 series; 


check letter “A;” face plate number in- 
distinct; back plate number indistinct; 
Frank White, Treasurer of the United 
States; A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury; portrait of Lincoln. 

This counterfeit is a crudely etched 
production printed from photo-mechan- 
ical plates on two sheets of paper be- 
tween which threads have been a“ * 

is 
note is the handiwork of the counter- 
feiter responsible for the $10 Federal 
Reserve note described in Circular Let- 
ter No. 610, dated Octcber 12, 1928, all 
of the characteristics of which are pre- 
served in the makeup of the counterfeit 
$5 note identified in this circular letter. 
Specimen at hand bears serial number 
B66744984B, 
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Transcript of Investigation Shows Activities of Secretary 
Of Light and Power Association. 





Publication of excerpts from 
transcript of testimony of Berke- 
ley H. Snow, secretary of the 
Northwest Electric Light and Power 
Association, on October 12 before 
‘the Federal Trade Commission in 
its investigation of public utilities 
was begun in the issue of October 
19. Mr. Snow was questioned as 
to his connection with the associ- 
ation and its geographic bounds. 
Excerpts from his testimony con- 
tinue: ; 

Q. What States are included in it? A. 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah and 
Montana. 

Q. How long have you been Secretary? 
A. Since July 1, 1927. 

Q. Do you devote your entire time to 
it, or are you connected with some other 
company? <A. I am connected with 
another company also. I devote part 
time to association work. 7 

Q. The company is the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was the offer to make you secre- 
y made to the Association by that 
company? A. Yes, sir; through me. 

Q. You receive from the Association a 
salary, so-called, of $50 a month? A. I 
did last year. That has been raised now, 
sir, to $100. ; 

Q. From what source is the money 
received that is disbursed by this As- 
sociation? 

A. It comes from a refund from the 
National Association in part, and in part 
from dues collected from the member 
companies of the Northwest Association, 
direct. 

Q. Do you have any special funds of 
any kind? 

A. No; I do not think within the mean- 
ing of just exactly what you mean, 
Judge Healy. We act as a collection 
agency in cases for some payments which 
you perhaps might be referring to there. 

Q. What are those payments? 

A. We act as a collection agency for 
the payments that are made by the com- 
panies subscribing to the Industrial News 
Bureau. Let me see if there are any 
others. We act as the paying agency in 
the instance of a scholarship. That is 
all I think of. ; 

Q. Is there a committee on the relation 
of electricity to agriculture that is main- 
tained under the auspices of your As- 
sociation? A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know of any such committee 
in your territory? A. There are three 
committees on the relation of electricity 
to agriculture in our territory. 


Q. One in Idaho, I take it? A. Yes, 
sir. 
Q. Where are the others? A. Oregon 


and Washington. 

Q. Who maintains, those two co 
mittees? 

A. I am not entirely familiar with the 
exact set-up of the three committees, 
but I understand that the funds for their 
operating come from the electrical in- 
dustry and the—I am not sure whether 
any others contribute outside the elec- 
trical industry or not; I understand from 
the electrical industry. 

Q. Where is the work carried on in 
Oregon? A. The headquarters are at 
the Oregon State Agricultural College 
at Corvallis. 

Q. Where is the work carried on in 
Washington? A. The headquarters are 
at the Washington State College at Pull- 
man, Wash. 


Collects Payments 
For News Service 


Q. Just what is this Industrial News 
Bureau matter? Does your association 
make any contribution of its own to the 
Hofer Service? A. No, sir. 

Q. It pays nothing to Hofer except 
what is collected from its members? 
It pays nothing to the Hofer service 
except what is collected from the peo- 
ple who subscribe to the Hofer service. 

Q. How does it happen that the pay- 
ments are made by these companies 
through you instead of direct to Hofer? 
A. I could not tell you that, sir. 

Q. As a matter oi fact, payments have 
been made to the Hofer service for quite 
a number of years; have they not? A. 
I think the cashbook records that I 
have there will show the number of 
years, Judge. I really do not know how 
long that has been going on. 

Q. You brought your cashbook here? 
A. Yes, sir; at the request of the Com- 
mission. 

Q. We find back here in 1919, do we 
not, some collections that are marked 
“Hofer?” A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In January, 1920, we find a check 
to Hofer for $200; do we not? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. That seems to run along $200 a 
month, Here is one in April. In May we 
do not see any. In June we have one for 
the month of May. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. This payment in May. 1928, we see 
here is $630? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I notice that the same day or about 
the same time there is a payment to the 
Idaho committee on relation of electricity 
to agriculture of $1,000. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Approximately how much money do 
you take in and pay out in the course of 
a year? A. (After examining papers:) 
$16,459.09. That is for the year ending 
June 30, 1928, which is the close of our 
administrative year. 


Says No Payments 
Were Made to Writers 


Q. Have there been any payments 
made to any person for writing anything 
for the Association, to your knowledge? 
A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Does the Association make any pay- 
ments or contributions to any colleges 
for any purpose? A. Not to my knowl- 
edge. 

Q. Or to any college professor? 

A. Not to my knowledge. They have 
made a payment to college professors 
in this, that they have paid the expenses 
of a college professor to make a talk at 
our convention. They make no regular 
contributions of any sort. 

Q. Did you pay the expenses of col- 
lege professors to attend a meeting with 
Dean Ruggles? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did the member companies? A. not 
to my knowledge. 

Q. Referring to this scholarship that 
you spoke about, how may such scholar- 
ships are there? A. The only one I know 
of is the one to Ethel Larsen, I believe. 
You have some correspondence about 
that, or a voucher for this $250 that was 
paid last year to Ethel Larsen. 

Q. How much is it per year? A. This 
one, I understand, was for $1,000, pay- 


4 





able $250 for the four years of the col- 
lege course. 





ST 


Q. Was there a meeting of the edu- 
cators with Dean Ruggles? A. I do 
not recall the date. It was early in the 
year 1928. 

Q. Do you remember who was chair- 
man of the committee on cooperation 
with educational institutions? A. Yes, 
sir; Mr. R. M. Boykin. 

Q. Did you ever know about how many 
of the educators attended the meeting? 
A. There were two meetings, one at 
Seattle and one at Corvallis. It seems 
to me there were about eight or ten 
at each meeting, perhaps more at Cor- 
vallis than there were at Seattle. 

Q. Have there been any utility courses 
established in universities or colleges 
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New Irish Currency 
Issued as Only Legal 


‘Tender in Country 
Total of £893,000 Is Placed 


In Circulation in 10 Days; 
Bank Notes Soon to 
Be Provided. 


A total of £893,000 of the new national 
currency of the Irish Free State, pro- 
vided for by the Currency Act of 1927 
and initally issued on September 10, was 
outstanding as of September 22, the 
Consul General at Dublin, Cornelius 
Ferris, stated in a report made public by 


the Department of Commerce October 19. 
The report follows in full text: 


The first two periodical returns of the 








in the States inside of your territory? |Currency Commission show that during 


A. You mean since this meeting? 

Q. Yes. A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Had there been before this meet- 
ing? <A. I do not know of any estab- 
lished in any university in our terri- 
tory. 

Q. Or in any schools? A. No, sir. 

Do you know to whom this an- 
nouncement was sent, whether it was 
sent to the member companies of the 
association? 

A. Yes, I know about this letter. I 
prepared it myself. It is a letter that 
accompanied or at least preceded by 
about a day the questionnaire which 
was sent to the member companies, the 
questionnaire which was the outcome of 
the Ruggles meeting. I think you have 
in your testimony a record of that ques- 
tionnaire, have you not? 

Q. Yes. A. The same one was sent 
out in our territory that was sent out 
in other territory. 

Q. Mr. Boykin says in this letter 
which you prepared that “There is an 
important phase of the subjects omitted 
from the communication that you are 
going to send out on the subject of 


cooperation with educational institu- | 
tions.” A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that that phase was omitted 
purposely? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And that phase was the public re- 
lations angle of the proposition, was it 
not? A. Yes, sir. 


Complete Responsibility 
Taken for Letter 


The Witness: I want to take complete 
and full responsibility for that letter. 
Mr. Boykin did not write it or tell me 
what to write. I wrote it myself with 
the idea in view of producing something 
to the executives of our association to 
whom this questionnaire was going to 
be sent, that would arouse and gain 
their attention in some way so that 
instead of, as is frequently done with a 


mn) questionnaire, throwing it to one side 


or perhaps discarding it entirely, they 
might turn that question over to one of 
their men for completion so we would 
get as complete a return as possible. 
In other words, it was a desire on my 
part to see if we could not arouse 
enough interest in the matter so the 
questionnaire would gain the attention 
of the executives. 

By Mr. Healy: And that is why you 

told them that an important phase, 
namely, the public relations phase, had 
been omitted from the questionnaire? 
A. It was an idea of mine to attempt to 
get the attention of the executives to 
that questionnaire. 
_ Q. By calling their attention to an 
important phase which had not been 
mentioned in the questionnaire? A. It 
was not mentioned in the other com- 
munication. I would not say it was not 
mentioned in the questionnaire. 


Q. Document 3953 is a printed copy 
of the proceedings of the sixteenth an- 
nual meeting, is it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do we find at page 20 an an- 
nouncement of the establishment of the 
Northwest Electric Light and Power 
Association annual scholarship? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. That is a scholarship of $250 a 
year for a course in any of the institu- 
tions of higher education in the State 
of Washington, not exceeding four 
years. Is that true? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It was to be awarded to the scholar 


writing the best essay on the subject | 


“State regulation of public utilities’? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At page 177 we have a speech 
from some gentleman named Hamilton, 


have we not? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Do you know who he is? A. Let} 
me see if I can find his initials. There 


are tww or three Hamiltons there. 
(After examining document:) This was 
1928, quite a considerable time before 
my association with them. I do know 
a Mr. Hamilton who is a member, but 
I would not be prepared to say whether 
this is the same gentleman or not; I 
cannot find ‘his name amongst the com- 
mittees listed here. 

Q. Mr. Myers is speaking, is he not, 
the chairman of the meeting. and refers 
to and reads the report of the Commit- 
tee on Publicity? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then calls for some observa- 
tions from people who have had some 
experience in establishing contacts with 
the local press. Mr. Hamilton makes 
the observations that are printed here 
at page 177, where he states? “Then 
again it happens once in a while when 
you get to get a little propaganda in 
the press, having given these reporters 
other stories, you can slip a _ propa- 
ganda story into the press through a 
reporter very often better than you can 
through the city editor.” Have I read 
that correctly? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is preceded by the suggestion 
that the publicity man give reporters 
news items occasionally that do not re- 
late fo utilities, is it not? A. 
about giving news relating to vtilities 
here, doesn’t he? 

Q. He says: “I do not send the story 
into the office. I get hold of that re- 
porter, because the idea is thut these 
fellows make their living by getting 
stories and if you can help them fill in 
space by giving them a story now and 
then they in turn will be of service to 
you in getting a story in as you want it 
put in.” A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Healy: I will offer this Document 

3953 and would like the privilege of 
later substituting such extracts from it 
as we think pertinent, of course with 
the privilege to the utilities of offering 
such extracts as they deem desirable, 
assuming they are material. 
' Q. Document 3954 is a copy of the 
minutes of a meeting of the executive 
committee held in July, 1927, is it not? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Document 3955 is a report by the 


He speaks 


the week ended September 15, or five 
days after the new currency was put into 
circulation, the amount issued was £692,- 
000, composed of 10-shilling, £1, and 
£5 notes. (The value of the pound is 
about $4.850027). During the same 
period notes were redeemed amounting 
to £7. Currency issued for the week 
ended September 22 amounted to £201,- 
000 and the amount redeemed totaled 
£113. 

The assets balancing the volume of 
outstanding currency were listed as fol- 
lows: Money in any form which is for 
the time being legal tender in Great 
Britain for unlimited amounts, £107,000; 
sterling balances on current or deposit 
account at the London Agency or any 
bank in Great Britain or Northern Ire- 
land, 291,000; British Government se- 
curities maturing within 12 months, 
495,000. 

The consolidated bank notes provided 
for in the Currency Act will be lowered 
jin the near future, and the present bank 
|notes retired from circulation. Only the 
new currency is now legal tender in the 
Irish Free State. It is issued by the 
Currency Commission without limit 
direct to anyone applying for it, upon 
payment of the equivalent in English 
sterling. 

The Bank of England is the London 
agent of the Currency Commission. 


public. relations section made on the 
11th of March, 1925, is it not? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. That followed a meeting in Chi- 
cago, I take it, at which a national pro- 
gram was discussed? A. This is a new 
document to me. I have not seen this 
before. 


Q. I can show you that that came 
from your files? A. That came our files, 
but I mean to say this is the first time I 
have seen the document. Yes, sir. 


Report of Public Relations 
Section Examined 


Q. Document 3956 is a report of the 
public relations section of the Northwest 
|Geographic Division. The date is not 
given, but it was after 1926, was it not? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. We find here a statement relating 
to work requiring cooperation with educa- 
tional institutions? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then we learn a number of talks 
have been given in the various States? 
{|A. Yes, sir. 
| Q. Fifty in the State of Idaho, 80 in 
Oregon, and 1,025 in Washington, and 80 
in Utah? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then we learn about lecturers at 
the University of Idaho and Washing- 
ton State College? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the subjects on which they 
talked? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Dealing with-general economics? 

A. The offer of lectures. I am not sure 
that this report indicates that all these 
talks were actually made. I am inclined 


to think they were not all made. They 
were offered, I believe. 


| Q. Then we come to the report of the 
Women’s Committee? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is Document 3957, please? 
|A. This is the minutes of the meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the Public 
Relations Section of the Northwest Asso- 
ciation in April, 1925. 

Has there been anything done in 
the matter of text books since you have 
been connected with the association? A. 
No, sir. 

Q. Has there been any effort made to 
eliminate objectionable matter? A. No, 
sir. 


| 


! 
| 





Or to control the selection of 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Any distribution of pamphlets in 


| mu 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.) 
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Foreign Exchange 


New York, October 19.—The- Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported intv the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 








Austria (schilling) ............ 14.0642 
MOIiOm CHOIBA). «ones sca canes 13.8977 
TD) ere rer reer £7175 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ........ 2.9626 
Denmark (krone) ............. 26.6590 
England (pound) .............. 484.9959 
Finland (markka) ............. 2.5168 
PION0G (EVENS) 5. ow cc cicvouces 3.9048 
Germany (reichsmark) ........ 23.8239 
Greece (drachma) ............. 1.2929 
Hungary (pengo) .............. 17.4258 
SOE RIDE ee iki son ine ceges 5.2391 
Netherlands (guilder) .......... 40.0862 
Menwey (RTORG)  .. 2... cs sccccess 26.6554 
WOMOME. (GIO). on. cc cwcccas 51.1086 
Portugal (escudo) ............ 4.4980 
Rumania (leu) ......... "6061 
Spain (peseta) ...... 16.1221 
Sweden (krona) . i 26.7385 
Switzerland (franc) . 19.2453 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ............ 1.7587 
China (Hong Kong dollar) .... 49/8125 
China (Shanghai tael) ........ 63.7767 
China (Mexican dollar) ....... 48.4000 
China (Yuan dollar) .......... 45.9583 
India (rupee) ........... os 

Japan (yen) ....... 36.4803 
Singapore (dollar) ............ 46.0955 
Gamage (dguar) .... ij... e. wnin 56.3333 
Cee COeee?. 1.4. > cctecthoesdnd 99.9583 
MARIee TROON) , ..0s'0.56scknew one 99.9218 
Argentina (peso, gold) ........ 47.5500 
Brasil (milreis) ......«v.cesecss 95.6062 
Chile (meee)... a wane ventions 11.9542 
Uruguay (peso) .........eeecess 12.0788 
Colombia (peso) ......+eseeeerer 101.8752 
Bar Silver .....cccccresoccesene 58.0000 
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Employers’ Liability 


~ Of Name ‘Ice Cream 
Rennet’ on Extracts 


Commissioner of Patents Af- 
firms Decision Holding No- 
tation to Be Obviously 
Name of Goods. 


»EX PARTE CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, 
~ Inc. COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

The decision of the Examiner of Trade 
“Marks denying fegistration of the nota- 
tion “Ice Cream Rennet,” used upon ex- 
tracts of rennet enzymes, as being merely 
the obviously descriptive words, or the 
“obvious name of the goods, was affirmed. 
- It was found that a publication de- 
-scribed certain compositions including 
rennet as “milk-sugar rennet,” “cheese 
rennet” and “vegetable rennet,” and that 
‘the expression ‘ice cream powders” was 
commonly applied to powders used in ice 
“cream. In view of these disclosures the 
expression “Ice Cream Rennet” was 
thought to constitute merely the name 
of the article. 


Mr. Henry H. Snelling for applicant. | 


Decision Is Appealed. 

The full text of the opinion of First 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 

The applicant has appealed from the 
decision of the examiner of trade marks 
denying registration, under the Act of 
March 19, 1920, of the notation “Ice 
Cream Rennet,” used upon extracts of 
rennet enzymes. The specimens filed 
show the notation used in connection with 
the explanatory statement that the prod- 
uct is “a pure extract of rennet enzyme, 


in handy liquid form, especially prepared | 


and packed for the ice cream trade.” 


The examiner denied registration upon | clusive, 22 to 24, inclusive, 





THE UNITED STATES DAILY: SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1928 


Registration Denied |Three Claims for Ballot Marker Found 


To Cover New Device and to Be Patentable 


Some of Features Specified ° 
Prior Art Cited 


Ex PARTE GREGORY. APPEAL No. 13820, 
BoarD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1685996 was issued Octo- 
ber 2, 1928, to Eugene Gregory for 
ballot markers and setters, on applica- 
tion No. 614787, filed January 25, 1923. 

Alexander & Dowell for applicant. 

The decision of the Examiner reject- 
ing claims 12, 27 and 43 for a voting 
apparatus, directed to mechanical de- 
tails of a ballot-marker, was reversed, it 
being found that all the features set 
forth in the claims were not present in 
the reference. The rejection of claims 

13 to 7 also was not sustained, but the 
opinion included a recommendation for 
rejection of these claims on another 

reference. A 
As to claims 1, 2, 19, 31, 32, 37, 38, 

39, 45, 48, 49, 50, 51 and 54 the re- 

fusal of the Examiner to allow them 

| was upheld in view of the state of the 
| art. 

The rejected claims relating generally 
to a voting apparatus comprising @ bal- 
lot-marker, or a device to indicate the 
| voter’s selection of candidates, and a 
setter, or device for adjusting the ballot- 
| marker preliminary to voting and for 
adjusting the marker subsequent to the 
voting so as to prevent tampering with 
the vote, were for the most part found 
to be anticipated by the prior art. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Board of Appeals (First Assistant Com- 
missioner Kinnan, Examiners-in-Chief 
Skinner and Ide) follows: - 

This is an appeal from the decision of | 
the primary examiner finally rejecting 
Claims 1 to 12, inclusive, 14 to 20, in- 
26, 27, 31. 32, | 


the ground the notation is merely the | 34, 35, 37, 38, 39, 41, 43, 44, 45 and 49! 
name of the goods and that its use is not} to 55 inclusive. 


of the character to support the claim 
that such notation is a trade mark. ; 
The trade mark act under which regis- 
tration is here sought was intended to 
afford registration of descriptive names 
or terms which were not registrable 
under the 1905 Act, and this fact is made 
clear enough by the record of the pro- 
ceedings leading up to the enactment of 
this law of March 19, 1920. It is be- 
lieved, however, that trade mark use is} 


Certain of these claims were rejected 
on the ground of lack of disclosure and 
the examiner in his statement, says| 
amendments have been filed which; 
cleared up obscure points and as a re-| 
sult claims 8 to 11, 14 to 18, 20, 22 to 
24, 26, 34, 35, 41, 44, 52, 53 and 55 
may be allowed. ; be 

This leaves for consideration claims | 
1 to 7, inclusive, 12, 19, 27, 31, 32, 37, 
38, 39, 43, 45, 48 to 51 and 54. The 


| proper groove and it will roll to the stop | 


essential to registration under this Act 
as well as under the 1905 Act, as 
amended. The definition of a trade mark 
would seem to be the same in connec- 
tion with both Acts. 

Applicant’s Contention. 

The applicant has contended that no 
one ever used this name upon this class 
of goods previous to its adoption by the 
applicant and that the purchasing public 
recognizes the name as indicating. the 
origin of the applicant’s goods. The 
distinction between a descriptive mark, 
registrable because it is not a _ trade 
mark and not used in any sense other 
than to names an article in common lan- 
guage such as the public either has used 
or would readily use in referring to the 
article, is not very easily defined. 

Where preparations, including the ex- 
tract of rennet, especially designed for 
use in making ice cream are upon the 
market, this fact is well known to those 
engaged in the business of manufac- 
turing ice cream, it is obvious enough 
these parties would refer to such special 
preparations by the name the applicant 
uses and seeks to register as a trade 
mark. It does not seem important that 
no instance is revealed of such actual 
use of these wordsy’ as they constitute 
just the natural terms the public would 
use in referring to such preparations and 
no one can obtain a monopoly upon the 
right to use them. 

Purchasable In Market. 

In the publication entitled “Milk” by 
Paul G. Heineman, Director of the Labo- 
ratories of the United States Standard 
Serum Company, Woodworth, Kenosha 
County, Wisconsin, published by W. B. 
Saunders Company, on page 634, appears 
the statement: 

“So-called ‘ice-cream puwders’ for pro- 
ducing a rich and smooth ice-cream are 
purchasable in the market. * . 
Some ice-cream powders contain starchy 
substances as well, such as flour or corn- 
starch. Some even have powdered ren- 


» net mixed with other stabilizers.” 


It should be noted the 
states these “ice-cream powders 
are purchasable in the market.” This 
indicates that special ice cream prep- 
arations including rennet are purchas- 


foregoing 


* * 2] 


following claims are typical of those re- 
jected: 


Claims Were Rejected 
For Lack of Disclosure 


| “1, In balloting mechanism, @ ballot- 
| marker provided with adjustable devices 
i whereby the voter may indicate each 
candidate for whom he desires to vote; 
and means whereby the ballot-marker is 
automatically locked so that its parts 
cannot be disturbed nor the votes indi- 
cated be visually ascertained after the 
voter has set the ballot-marker. 

“2. In balloting mechanism, a ballot- 
marker provided with adjustable devices 
whereby the voter may indicate each 
candidate for, whom he desires to vote; 
with a ballot-handler adapted to receive 
the ballot-marker and whereby when the 

| pallot-marker is properly positioned in 
|the ballot-handler the ballot-marker de- 
vices may be adjusted by the voter. 


“3, In balloting mechanism a ballot- 
marker provided with adjustable devices 
whereby the voter may indicate each 
candidate for whom he desires to vote, 
with a ballot-handler adapted to receive 
the ballot-marker and whereby when the 
ballot-marker is properly positioned in 
the handler the ballot-marker devices 
may be adjusted by the voter, and 
whereby before the ballot can be re- 
moved from the handler the_ ballot- 
marker will be again locked and sealed. 

“5, In balloting mechanism, a port- 
| able ballot-marker provided with a plu- 
rality of adjustable mechanical devices 
whereby the voter may indicate his votes 
for each of a plurality of candidates; 
with a ballot-handler adapted to receive 
the ballot-marker whereby when the 
ballot-marker is properly positioned in 
the handler the ballot-marker devices 
may be adjusted by the voter. 

“27. In a ballot-marker provided with 
a series of grooves, balls movable in the 
grooves; a pair of top plates having 
| openings adapted to register to show 
| the position of the balls in the grooves, 
;and means for relatively shifting the 
plates so as to bring the openings 
therein out of register. 

“31. A ballot-marker having a series 
of parallel grooves, and a series of ob- 


Are Held to Be Lacking in 
by Examiner. 


marker subsequent to the voting so as 
to prevent tampering with the vote. 
The ballot-marker comprises a rectan- 


sides thereof and series of ball races 
into the long or preliminary ball race. 
The transverse races or grooves are 


formed between the corrugations of two 


series of apertures through which the 


location of the balls in the grooves may 


be observed by the voter. Overlying 
the upper corrugated plate is a movable 
similarly corrugated plate having a se- 
ries of apertures therein which may be 
made to register at times with the aper- 
tures of the upper plate forming the 
ball receiving grooves. The lower plate 
which contains the bottoms of the 
grooves is provided with cuts across the 
walls of the grooves through which the 
points of movable serrated gate bars 
may project vertically to prevent the 
balls from moving along the grooves. 
There is a ball groove provided for each 
candidate and plates hinged to the frame 
and extending over and transverse to 
the grooves may be provided on one side 
with the names of the offices and on the 
other side with the names of the candi- 
dates for the offices. . 

The long channel contains the balls, 
one for each groove, when the ballot- | 
marker is set preliminary to the voting. | 
The voter may project a selected ball 
from the long channel or race into its} 


bar or gate extending into and across| 
all of the ball grooves, and the posi- 
tion of the ball may be seen by the} 
voter. After a ball has been projected | 
from the channel into the groove it can- 
not be withdrawn because of spring 
checking devices provided for prevent- 
ing such action. After all the candi- 
dates selected by the voter have been} 
designated by projecting the proper balls: 
a gate bar is raised to prevent tamper- | 
ing with the vote. Means are provided | 
for preventing more than the proper} 
number of votes being made by any! 
one voter. Special grooves are pro- 
vided for group voting and for “yes” 
or “no” votes. 

After voting has been effected the 
ballot-marker is removed to a mecha- 
nism which refills the ball channel and 
resets ballot-marker for the next 
voter. This is a brief but incomplete de- 
siription of the construction and opera- 
tion of the invention. 

Claim 1 was finally rejected on Dou- 
gan. 
j holder provided with adjustable devices 
| whereby the voter may indicate each can- 
didate for whom he desires to vote. This 
is accomplished by pushing tapered pins 
|through partially covered apertures in 
the ballot holder. In pushing the pin 
through the aperture a sheet of paper is 
perforated and the slidable cover over the 
| aperture is retracted by the wedging ac- 
tion of the pin and is held in retracted 
| position by a latch retaining device until 
jreset by the operation of a resetting 
|mechanism. Suitable reciprocatable cov- 
|ers close over the apertures and conceal 
the results of the voting when the voter 
has completed his selection of candidates. 
We agree with the examiner the claim is 
| properly regected on Dougan. 


‘Claim One Rejected 


: Because of Prior Art 


| Claims 2 to 7, inclusive, stand rejected 
jon Boring. Claim 2 specifies a_ballot- 
; marker, shown in Figs. 6, 6a, 6b, 7, 8 and 
19, provide with adjustable devices 
whereby the voter may indicate each can- 
didate for whom he desires to vote; with 
ha ballot-handler, the door B of Figs. 1 
jand 2, adapted to receive the ballot- 
marker and whereby when the. ballot- 
| marker is properly positioned in the bal- 
| lot handler, by the act of the voter’s en- 
'trance into the booth, the ballot-marker 
| devices may be adjusted by the voter. 
|Boring completely anticipates Claim 2. 
Boring is cited as anticipating Claim 3. 
The exit of the voter from the doorway 
| of the booth turns the door and swinging 
| of the lever F reciprocates the rod O and 
| causes the. balls to drop and register the 
' vote and the ballot-marker is set for the 
|next voter by his act of entering the 
|booth. Boring does not provide a port- 
|able ballot-marker which may be removed 
to a handler. 


| Claim 4 is not met by Boring. The 
|ballot-marker cannot be tampered with 


able in the market and are known in the} jects adapted to be ejected into these | prior to the entry of the voter into the 


trade as ice cream powders. 
seem but an obvious step for those in 
the trade to designate the powders which 
have rennet in them as ice cream rennet, | 


since they are specially prepared pow- 
ders for the making of ice cream. This 


‘would indicate that the applicant’s nota- | marker whereby any ball may be pro- 


tion is merely the name of the goods. 


The patent to Frederiksen, No. 1046-| 


766, issued December 10, 1912, class 99, 
subclass 11, describes and claims a special 
composition to be used in the manufac- 
ture of ice cream and this composition 
comprises rennet ferment and sugar. In 


the patent to Sanna, No. 1414213, April} in Clai 


25, 1922, same class, another special 
preparation is described to be used in 
the manufacture of ice cream and this 
preparation is referred to as including 
pulverized milk to which are added enzy- 
mes such as pepsin or reanet. 

Refers To Composition. 

In the United States Dispensary, 20th 
Edition, page 1539, a composition is re- 
ferred to as being marketed under the 
name of “Pegnin” and is referred to as 
“milk-sugar rennet.” Again, on page 
11405, reference is made to a “cheese ren- 
net” stated to be of vegetable origin 
and, finally, on page 1667, a substance 
is described as a “vegetable rennet.” 

In view of the foregoing, it seems 
proper to hold that specially prepared 
compositions including renet or a ren- 
net enzyme for use in making ice cream 
are well known to those engaged in this 
industry and that to refer to any one of 
these as an ice cream rennet would be 
to employ but the obviously descriptive 
words or the obvious name of the goods. 
Notwithstanding, therefore, that this 
office is not aware of any instance where 
this name has actually been used in con- 
nection with goods of the character here 
under consideration, yet it is deemed 
clear such notation as applicant seeks to 
register as a trade mark involves merely 
the name of the preparation and the*use 
of such name does not constitute trade 
mark use. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
marks is affirmed. 

October 15, 1928, 
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balls apart opposite the ends of the 
| grooves. 

“37. In combination with a_ ballot- 
marker as set forth; an adjustable ball 
projecting device mounted on _ the 


jected into its related groove. | 


“38. A ballot-marker having a U- 
shaped guide groove, a member movable 
in such groove, and means whereby the 
member may be moved to either end 
of the grove to register yes or no. 

“39. In a ballot-marker as set forth 
m 8, means for locking the mem- 
ber in adjusted position. 

“45. A ballot-setter, having a tilt- 
able base aglapted to support a ballot- 
marker; means for tilting this base to | 
rock the ballot-marker thereon, and 
means on the frame whereby when it is 
tilted in one direction the ballot-marker 
is locked, and when tilted in the opposite | 
direction the ballot-marker is released. | 

“48, A battot-setter having removable | 
ballot strips, substantially as described. 

“51. In a_ ballot-setter, a hinged 
frame, a series of tiltable swingable 
levers mounted thereon and ballot strips 
attached to opposite levers so as to be 
tilted thereby. 


“54. In a ballot-setter, a series of 
parallel ballot strips; adjacent ballot 
strips bearing on their opposed faces 
the names of the offices and of the candi- 
dates for such offices.” 

The references relied upon by the 
examiner are as follows: Klinger, 295,- 
560, Mar. 25, 1884; Dougan, 440,545, 
Nov. 11, 1890; Boring, 656,713, Aug. 
28, 1900; Gordon, 807.818, Dec. 19, 
1905; Wilkinson, 1,187,948, June 20, 
1916. 


Device Prevents 
Tampering With Vote 


The invention is a voting apparatus 
which comprises a ballot-marker, or de- 
vice which indicates the voter’s selec- 
tion of candidates, and a setter, or de- 
vice for adjusting the ballot-marker pre- 
liminary to voting and for adjusting the 


It would| grooves; and means for spacing the | ooth nor can it be tampered with after 


the voter has withdrawn from the booth, 
but the ballot-marker is not portable to 
be carried away 
which counts the votes and resets the 
ballot-marker adjustable pieces for the 
next voter. We do not regard claims 5, | 
6 and 7 as anticipated by Boring for a| 
like reason. . 

Dougan, however, in our estimation, 
does anticipate claims 3 to 7, inclusive, 
and we recommend further rejection 
thereon. 

We do not think claim 12 should be re- 
jected as substantially identical with | 
claim 11 since it distinguishes therefrom | 
by specifying means whereby any mem- 
ber may be locked in position adjusted by | 
the voter and claim 11 is broad enough 
in terms to include locking all the mem- 
bers simultaneously. 

Claim 19 we regard as properly re- 
jected for the reasons stated by the ex- 
aminer. 


Rejection of Claim 27 
Reversed by Board 


Claim 27 stands rejected on Boring. 
This claim differentiates from Boring by 
specifying grooves and balls movable in 
the grooves. We do not think a pocket 
which is just large enough to receive the 
ball may properly be regarded as a 
groove within which a ball may be 
moved. Claim 27 should be allowed. 

Claims 31 and 32 are. properly 
rejected as not’ patentably' dis- 
tinguishing appellant’s construction 
from that of Wilkinson wherein 24 
are the parallel grooves for receiving the 
balls 28, the slides 32 gre adjustable 
means for spacing the balls opposite the 
grooves and the feed screw 26 is the 
means whereby any ball may be projected 
into the related groove. 

Claim 37 is so broadly stated as not to 
distinguish the construction of appellant’s 
device from that of Gordon, in which the 
fingers or arms b, c, cl, perform the 
function of “an adjustable ball project- 
ing device.” The rejection by the ex- 
aminer is believed to be warranted. 

Claim 38 is so broad as to be antici- 


gular framework of light metal having 
a long ball race along one of the longer 


extending across the frame and opening 


metal plates the upper of which has a 


Ballot Markers 


‘Index and Digest 
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YLLABI are printéd so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


EDERAL EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT: Actions: Jurisdiction.— 
Where action is brought in one division of judicial district under Fed- 
eral Employers’ Liability Act against foreign corporation not doing busi- 
ness in such division but in another division of same district, held: Dstrict 
Court sitting in division in which action is brought has jurisdiction of tha 
cause.—Hahn v. Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad Co. (District Court for 
the Northern District of Ohio.) —Yearly Index Page 2070, Col. 4 Volume III.) 


| Patents and Trade Marks 


ATENTS: Invention: Ballot Markers and Setters—Claims covering a 
balloting mechanism, a ballot-marker provided with adjustable devices 
| whereby the voter may indicate each candidate for whom he desires to vote, 
| and means whereby the ballot-marker is automatically locked so that its 
j|| parts cannot be disturbed nor the votes indicated be visually ascertained 
after the voter has set the ballot-marker, held: Unpatentable in view of 
prior art. Claims 1-7, 19, 31, 32, 37, 38, 39, 45, 48, 49, 50, 51 and 54, Patent 
1685996.—Ex parte Gregory. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.) — 

| Yearly Index Page 2070, Col. 2 (Volume III.) 


| 

ATENTS: Invention: Ballot Markers and Setters.—Claim 27 relating te 
a ballot-marker provided with a series of grooves, balls movable in the 
grooves, a pair of top plates having openings adapted to register to show 
j the position of the balls in the grooves, and means for relatively shifting the 
| plates so as to bring the openings therein out of register, held: Patentable 
| over the reference, as it differed therefrom in that it specified grooves and 
| balls movable in the grooves, rather than pockets. Patent No. 1685996.— 
Ex parte Gregory. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.)—Yearly Index 

Page 2070, Col. 2 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Invention: Ballot Markers.—Where claim 12 differed from 
| claim 11 in specifying means whereby any member may be locked in 


position adjusted by the voter, whereas claim 11 was broad enough in terms 
to include locking all the members simultaneously, held: Claim 12 is 
patentable. Patent No. 1685996.—Ex parte Gregory. (Board of Appeals 
of the Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 2070, Col. 2 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Invention: Ballot-markers—Where claim 43 differed from 
claim 42, allowed, in that it specified “adjustable devices whereby the 
ball may be moved to either end of its groove,” while claim 42 merely speci- 
fied means, etc., claim 43 indicating a movable means and claim 42 indi- 
cating a mere opening, held: Claim 43 patentably defined over the allowed 
claim. Patent No. 1685996.—Ex parte Gregory. (Board of Appeals of the 
Patent Office.) —Yearly Index Page 2070, Col. 2 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Validity: Drilling Machines for Drilling and Counter-Sinking 

Linings for Automobile Brake-Bands.—Claims 10, 11, 18, 19 and 20 of 
Patent 1576138, and claims 6, 10 of Patent 1576135, covering an assembly 
of three elements: (1) a combined drill and counter-sinking device, (2) a 
centering or guide pin, (3) a gauge or stop for controlling penetration of 
the countersink into the lining of the band, held: Invalid, the elements being 
old, the result being old, and the devices being merely applied to a new 
material.—Wright, et al., v. Thermoid Rubber Company (Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 2070, Col. 6 (Vol- 
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PusLisuey Without ComMMENT BY THE UNITED States DalLy 


Trade Marks 


| Drilling Device to Cou 


———— 


nter-Sink Rivets 


Is Held to Lack Patentable Novelty 


Court Hoids That Apparatus 
Prior Art Was Applie 


WRIGHT, ET AL., APPELLANTS, V. THER- 

MoIp RuBBER COMPANY, APPELLEE. No. 
3685, Circuit CourT OF APPEALS FOR 
| THE THIRD CIRCUIT. 


Patents for drilling machines for drill- 
| ing and counter-sinking the rivet holes 
| in the new linings for automobile break- 
| bands were held invalid. Claims 10, 11, 
18, 19 and 20 of Patent No. 1576138 and 
claims 6 and 10 of Patent No. 1576135 
were in issue. 

The claims, it was stated, were based 
upon three elements: (1) a combined 
| drill and counter-sinking device, (2) a 
| countering or guide pin, and (3) a stop or 


} 


| Zauge to limit the penetration of the| 


counter-sink into the lining on the band. 
| The court ruled that there was nothing 
} new in the elements or in the end to be 
| attained, except that the devices were 
applied to new material. 

; Appeal from the District Court of the 
| District of New Jersey. 

Before Buffington, Woolley and Davis, 
| Circuit Judges. The full text of the 
; opinion of the court, delivered by Judge 
Davis, follows: 


District Court Dismissed 
| Infringement Charge 


| This is an appeal from a decree of the} 


| District Court dismissing the plaintiffs’ 


| pill charging the defendant, Thermoid| 


| Rubber Company, with infringing the 
| following United States patents: No. 
| 1576138 issued March 9, 1926, on appli- 


cation of Arthur C. McBride, to William | 


| A. Wright and Chalon E. Corson; No. 
| 1576135, issued March 9, 1926, on appli- 
| 


| cation of William A. Wright and Chalon| 


E. Corson, to the Wright & Corson Com- 
pany; and No. 1493521, issued May 13, 
| 1924, to Corson and Wright. 


| The patents relate to drilling machines , 
for drilling and counter-sinking linings 


| for automobile break-bands. In the use 
| of automobiles, break-band linings be- 


; come worn and the bands must from | 
time to time be relined. The machines) 


lin controversy are used in drilling and 
| counter-sinking the rivet holes in the 
| new linings preparatory to riveting the 
linings to the brake-bands. 

The plaintiffs are engaged in manufac- 


Is Not New Except That 
d to New Material. 


(1) An upwardly projecting tool com 
bining a drill and counter-sinking device 
(2) the centering pin (12c) adapted to b¢ 
engaged by the holes in the brake-band 
and (3) the gauge for controlling the 
enetration of the counter-sink into the 
ining on the band. Adal the claims of 
both patents involve these same three 
elements. 

In drilling a counter-sunk hole, an ordi 
nary hole may be drilled and the 
counter-sunk by a counter-sinking tool 
known as a counter-sink, or both may be 
done at the same time by a tool combin- 

| ing the drill and counter-sink. This tool 
combining both the drill and counter-sink 
| was well known at the time the patents 
| in suit were applied for. Consequently 
| the patents do not describe the tool. 
| Both of them recognize it and refer to it 
| as though everyone knew of it. 

Mr. McBride, one of the patentees, said 
that he, at the time the application was 
made, was familiar “with commercial 

; drills and counter-sinks combined in one 
| tool.” He testified that: “We used com- 
| bined drills and counter-sinks for center- 
ing shaftings, and so forth.” John Wil- 
son Brown, jr., an expert consulting engi- 
| neer, testified that he had “been familiar 
| with this tool for whe last 45 years, and 
it was then no novelty ... It was used 
at one operation to drill and counter-sink 
a piece of work, used on wood and metal 
both . . . It is used to produce holes to 
| receive screws, flat-headed machine 
screws, flat-headed wood screws, centers 
for pieces to put on lathe centers, and in 
| general to produce holes having more 
| than one diameter.” 

Mr. Carl E. Ogren, research engineer 
of the respondent company, testified that, 
| “to my own knowledge I used a com- 
} bined drill and counter-sink as long as 12 
| years ago. While ‘I was still at Cornell 
University we had a considerable amount 
of machine shop work there, and in the 
} course of that machine shop work we 
used a combined Grill and counter-sink.” 
He produced one of the type which he 
used in Cornell and also a catalogue 
showing a combined drill and counter- 
| sink which he purchased in 1914 or 1915. 
He further testified that combined drills 
and counter-sinks had for sometime been 
in — use in both metal and wood 
work. 





Dougan shows a ballot-marker or ; 


ume III.) 
TRADE MARKS: 


Descriptive Words: 


“Ice Cream Rennet.”—Where a 


gs as > 
publication described compositions containing rennet as “cheese rennet, 

“milk-sugar rennet,” and “vegetable rennet;” and the expression “ice cream 

powders” was commonly employed in reference to powders used in ice cream; 


trable, it being merely the name of 
Laboratory, Inc. 


Filing of Suit Fixes 
Court Jurisdiction 


‘Control Vests in Tribunal in 
Which Cause Is First 
Presented. 





Joun T. HAHN, PLAINTIFF, V. DETROIT, 


and applicant sought registration of the notation 
upon extracts of rennet enzymes, held: 


“Ice Cream Rennet,” used 
Notation descriptive and not regis- 
the goods.—Ex parte Chr. Hansen’s 


(First Assistant Commissioner of Patents, 1928.)—Yearly 
Index Page 2070, Col. 1 (Volume IIT.) 


a 


resident of the Western Division of the 
Northern District of Ohio; the defendant 
appears to be a corporation organized 
and existing under the laws of the State 
of Delaware, although the petition of the 
plaintiff alleges it to be a corporation 
duly existing under and in compliance 
with the laws of the State of Ohio. The 
railroad transacts business as a common 
carrier in the Western Division of the 
Northern District of Ohio, but not in the 
Eastern Division thereof. 


It is the contention of the defendant 


that it may not be sued in this district, ; 


Totepo & IRONTON RAILROAD COM-| except in the Western Division, where it 


PANY, DEFENDANT. 
District CoURT FOR THE NORTHERN 


DISTRICT OF OHIO. 


An action was filed in one division of | 


the judicial district under the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act against a for- 
eign corporation not doing business with- 
in the division but in another division of 
the same district. c es 

The District Court sitting in the divi- 
sion of the district in which the action 
| was brought held it had jurisdiction to 
' hea rthe cause. The motion of the de- 
fendant to quash the service of process 
! on the ground that the court was without 
| jurisdiction was overruled. 

The full text of the decision of Judge 
Jones follows: 


The defendant has appeared specially | 


and moved to quash the service of process 
/ in this case on the ground that the court 
is without jurisdiction The plaintiff is a 








| pated by any of the well known devices 
in common usein which there is pro- 
vided a U-shaped slot through which a 
marker carried upon the face end of a 
| pivoted arm appears with legends placed 
opposite suitable points along the slot. 
A familiar device of that character is 


|the slot having the letters (F) and (S)! 


at its ends in the back of the common 


Law No, 15401,! does business. 


The action is brought under favor of 
the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, 
which provides under Section 6 that suits 
arising under the act may be brought: 

First, in the district of the residence of 
the defendant. 


Second, in the district in which the 
cause of action arose. 


Third, in the district in which the de- 
fendant shall be doing business at the 
time of commencing of the action. 


It has been held by this court that 
neither Judicial Code Section No. 51 nor 
Section 53 has application in actions 
where jurisdiction is invoked under the 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act, and 
that Section 6 of that Act is controlling 
as to the right of the employe of an inter- 
state carrier, injured while engaged in 
interstate commerce, to sue in any district 
in which the carried does business. This 
question was the subject of considerable 
discussion by the members of the court 
until November of 1927 when my late 
associate, Judge Westenhaven, by per- 
suasive argument settled the question in 
a memorandum filed in what are called 
the “Hocking Valley cases,” filed Novem- 
ber 30, 1927. A suit against this defend- 
ant was one of the group of cases in- 


turing and selling the machines in ques- 
| tion and the defendant is engaged in| The testimony abundantly establishes 
manufacturing rubber goods, including| that when McBride applied for his pat- 
| brake-band linings, and in this business, | ent, the combined drill and counter-sink 
it purchases and sells to its brake-band| W25 © tool in common use to counter-sink 
lining customers the drilling and counter- | flat screw heads in both metal and wood 
| Sinking machines, which are alleged to; Work. The increase in the use of auto- 
| infringe the patents ‘n suit. mobiles, brought with it an increase in the 
In the course of the trial the plaintiffs, business of relining brake-bands. In 
| conceded noninfringement of the Patent | Consequence, there arose a need for ma- 
| No. 1493521, issued to Corson and! chines for driling holes in brake-band 
Wright, and agreed to the dismissal of} linings. Many machines for doing this 
the bill as to that patent. At the conclu-| Work were devised by various mechanics 
sion of the trial, the learned District | in different parts of the country and all 
Judge held the claims in issue of the, Of them working independently used the 
| other two patents invalid for lack of pat- | combined drill and counter-sink. It was 
entable novelty and the plaintaffs ap-| used by McBride, Wright and Corson, 
| pealed to this court. pl a _ —os Grubb, 
Claims 10, 11, 18, ; Winn and others. ese machines dif- 
No. 1576138 are ta (iat on eleg 8 uedl fered somewhat, but the combined drill 
10 of Patent No. 1576135 are in issue, | 204 counter-sink was used by all of them. 
Admittedly if defendant infringes The relining of brake-bands constantly 
| either patent, it infringes both and so if| ¢reased until about 1919 it began to be 
| it does not infringe one, it does not in-| the. Work of a specialist as distinguished 

fringe the other. A typical claim is No. "9m that of the ordinary garageman. 
10 of Patent No. 1576138, It reads as| _ lhe centering device is the second ele- 
follows: ‘ : ment claimed by the patentees. Various 
| devices for centering the work in line 

Three Elements | 


= the = wre old and common. 
° . is is established by reference to: the 
Involved in Claim 10 ., Gardner Reissue Patent No. 9114 (1880) 

_“A machine for drilling and counter- | for “Improvement ‘n Boring Machines;” 
sinking a fabric brake lining in registra-| the Peck Patent No. 956537 (1898) for 
tion with apertures in a metal brake- | “Improvements in Machines for Drilling 
band which comprises an upwardly pro-| Eye Glass Lenses;” the Ferries Patent 
Jecting tool having a drilling section and| No. 979273 (1910) for ‘Improvements in 
a counter-sinking section, means below | Guides in Drilling-Machines” in which a 
the drilling section .f said tool for rotat-| hole is drilled in the face of a lens to 
ing it, said drilling section being con- | register with a hole in the opposite face. 
cealed by a lining and band positioned! These are some of the prior art patents 
for drilling, means visibly indicating the; which use centering devices for identi- 
position of said drilling section when | cally the same purpose for which they 
concealed by a lining and band, said | are used in the plaintiff’s patents. While 
means being positioned to permit align-|‘the details and design of the machines 
ment therewith of a band aperture to ef-{ differ, the same principles are employed 
jin all. So there was nothing new in the . 
the tool. and means for controlling the| employment of this element by the 
a of said tool into a lining on patentees. 

e band. | 4 

There are three elements in this claim: | Third Element Involves 
; Regulation of Depth 


3 The third element claimed in the pat- 
E. E. Talbot Is Appointed | ents is the stop or gauge, (11c) for regu- 


3 ° |lating the depth of the penetration of 
As United States Attorney | the counter-sink into the’ Gates of the 
; ———_— | brake-band. 

President Coolidge, it has just been}! An adjustable stop for limiting the 
announced, has appointed Edmond Earl! penetration of the drill into the work 
Talbot, of Louisiana, to be United States drilled, was a well known feature of drill- 
Attorney for the Eastern District of ing machines generally long before the 
Louisiana. | applications for the patents in suit were 
made. This is disclosed in the patents 


fect registration of such aperture and 


to a tecording machine} kitchen clock and through which the 


cluded in the memorandum. 


spring adjusting lever projects to indi- 
cate the direction in which it shall be) 
moved to make the clock run faster or 
slower. 


Patentable Difference 
Lacking in Claim 39 


We regard Claim 39 as not patentably | 
different from Claim 8 for the reason that 
the combination set forth in claim 39, 
sets forth nothing in addition to what is} 
already in Claim 8. Claim 8 specifies 
“and means whereby the members may | 
be locked in adjusted positions in the} 
grooves” and CClaim 39 reads, “In a} 
ballot-marker as set forth in Claim 8,| 
means for locking the member in ad-;| 
justed position.” , 

Claim 43 appears to distinguish from | 
allowed Claim 42 in that it specifies “ad- 
justable devices whereby the ball may| 
be moved to either end of its groove”! 
while Claim 42 merely specifies means, 
etc. Claim 43 indicates a movable means 
and Claim 42 indicates a mere opening. | 
The decision of the examiner is reversed | 
as to the merits of Claim 43. 

The rejection of Claim 45 is affirmed. | 
While not met in terms by Boring we} 
regard it as immaterial whether the base 
is tilted, swung or slid to rock the ballot- | 
marker on the base. Boring shows the} 
door which support the ballot-marker as| 
swung on its pivot to rock the ballot- 
marker on the base. 

The rejection of Claims 48, 49, 50, 51 
and 54 as being too broad in view of 
Boring is affirmed. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed as to Claims 1, 2, 19, 31, 32, 37, 38, 
39, 45, 49, 50, 51 and 54, 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed as to Claims 3 to 7, inclusive, but 
we recommend the rejection of these 
claims on Dougan. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed as to Claims 12, 27, 43. | 

Limit of Appeal to Court of Appeals 
40 days. (Rule 149.) — j 





The motion to quash service of sum- 
mons will be overruled, with exceptions 
to the defendant. 

September 18, 1928. 


Journal 
of the. 


Supreme Court 
of the 


United States 


| October 19, 1928. 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. 
Justice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devan- 
ter, Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice 
Sutherland, Mr. Justice Sanford and Mr. 
Justice Stone. 

Harry E. Dunham, of Schenectady, N. Y.; 
and Harry Levine, of New York City, wete 
admitted’ to practice. 

No. 35. Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., petitioner, v. De Forest 
Radio Telephone & Telegraph Co.; and 

No. 36. Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. and Edward H. Armstrong, 
petitioners, v. United States of America, 
Alexander Meissner, et al. Argument con- 
tinued by Mr. Frederick H. Wood for the 
petitioners, continued by Mr. Charles E. 
Hughes for the respondents, and con- 
cluded by Mr. Frederick H. Wood, for the 
petitioners. 

No. 37. C. A. Hanson, plaintiff in error, 
v. Stirrat & Goetz Investment Co. Argued 
by Mr. Martin J. Lund for the plaintiff 
in error, and by Mr. Henry Elliott, jr., for 
the defendant in error. 

No. 38. Richard Grane, petitioner, v. 
Commonwealth cf Virginia and County of 
Charles City. Argued by Mr. A. W. Pat- 
terson for the petitioner, and by Mr. Leon 
M. Bazile for the respondents. 

Adjourned until October 22 at 12 o'clock, 
when the day call will be: Nos. 72, 110 
(and 111), 12, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44 and 45. 


Waco Railway to Finance 


Extension of Line in Texas 
| 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
for $19,800, face amount, that it was 


given to evidence indebtedness for in- | 


terest earned in 1925 on the outstand- 
ing conditional-interest bonds, and the 
with accrued interest to August 1, 1928, 


it aggregates $22,706.25. An analysis 


of the applicant’s loans and bills payable ! 


as shown on its balance sheet as of June 
30, 1928, fails to show a note for the 
amount stated, but does show three de- 
mand notes dated December 31, 1927, 
in the aggregate amount of $33,224.70 
in favor of Duff. 

The applicant represents that it will 
presently require for the operation of 
its proposed extention ten switch engines, 
four cabooses, one wrecking crane, one 
Jordan spreader-ditcher, and one gaso- 
line passenger motor car. The aggre- 
gate cost of this equipment is estimated 
at $312,000. No arrangements have 
been made for the purchase of this 
equipment, but the applicant states that 
it desires to make provision for one- 
fourth of the cost of the equipment at 
this time through the issue of its first- 
mortgage bonds. 

The cost of constructing the extension 
between Elizabeth and Port Arthur, the 
belt line at Beaumont, and the termi- 
nal facilities at Beaumont and Port Ar- 
thur, including $146,625 for interest dur- 
ing construction, is estimated at $1,876,- 
147. Statements giving the details of 
this estimate were filed as part of the 
application. The applicant proposes to 
use the proceeds of the bonds not re- 
quired for the purposes given above on 
that part of the Port Arthur extension 
between Grayburg and _ Livingston. 
Statements showing the details of these 
proposed expenditures have not been fur- 
nished. 

To be continued in the issue of 

October 22. 


| 

issued to Covel, No. 521206 (1894), for 

| “Improvements in Centering Tools” and 
to Johnson, No. 592912 (1897), for “Im- 
provements in Centering Drill Chucks.” 

The patentees simply took old and well 
known tools and used them in a new in- 
| dustry. There was nothing new in the 
tools or in the method of their combined 
‘use. We agree with Judge Duff, who 
speaking for the Supreme Court of Can- 
— in construing the McBride Patent 
| said: 

“I have come to the conclusion also 
that McBride’s action must fail on the 
second ground, namely, that there was 
no patentable invention. There is noth- 

ing new, either in ''cBride’s devices or 
iin the end he sought to attain, except 
that these devices were applied by him 
to a new material. Machines have been 
constructed for boring and counter-sink- 

ing in one operation, and devices were 
well known for guiding the operation so 
that the axis of the hole bored in the 
blind side of the material should corre- 
spond with the axis of the existing hole. 

Then the stop for limiting the depth of 

the counter-sink was a perfectly well 
known device; indeed, the uncontradicted 
evidence is to the effect that every com- 
mercial press operated by power contains 
that element.” 

The Exchequer Court of Canada af- 
firmed the cecree of the Supreme Court, 
The decree of the District Court is af- 
firmed. 

October 6, 1928. 
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Of Federal Courts in Pending Measure| 


Elimination of Diversity of Citizenship as Basis Is Favored 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


By Senate Committee. | 


the matter in controversy shall not be 
construed to apply to any of the cases 
mentioned in the succeeding paragraphs 
of this section.” 


The principal thing to be accom- 
plished by the bill will be to take away 
the jurisdiction of district courts in 
cases where their jurisdiction rests upon 
diversity of citizenship. With the ex- 
ception of cases between citizens of the 
same State claiming lands under grants 
from different States, all matters of 
which the district courts will be de- 
prived of jurisdiction relate to cases 
where the matter in controversy ex- 
ceeds the sum of $3,000, and these cases 
fall in three classes, to wit: (a) Cases 
which arise under the Constitution or 
laws of the United States, or treaties 


made, or which shall be made, under | 
their authority; (b) cases between citi- | 


zens of different States; and (c) cases 
where the litigation is between citizens 
of a State and foreign States, citizens, 
or subjects. The balance of the re- 
pealed paragraph refers only to these 
cases cited and would have no place 
in the paragraph if the court were de- 
prived of these three classes of cases. 
Question of Diversity 

Of Citizenship Eliminated 
conceive of no 


The committee can 


reason why the district court of the| 


United States should have jurisdiction 
in these cases. 
law, it has jurisdiction in only a part of 
these cases. A controversy arising 
under the Constitution or laws of the 
United States, or treaties made, could 
not now be brought in the district court 
of the United States if the amour® in 
controversy was less than $3,000. In 


the same way, if the case were between | 


citizens of different States, the district 
court would not have jurisdiction where 
the amount involved was only $2,900, 
but would have jurisdiction if 
amount in controversy were $3,100. In 
the same way, if the controversy were 
between citizens of a State and foreign 
States, citizens, or subjects, the State 
court would have junisdiction wherever 
the Amount was less than $3,000, and 
the United States district court would 
have jurisdiction wherever the amount 
involved exceeded that sum. 

Nearly all the litigation affected by 
this proposed change would be confined 
to cases between citizens of different 
States. There is no logical reason why 
there should be any arbitrary distinc- 
tion as to the amount in controversy. 
If there is any reason why the United 
States district court should have jurisdic- 
tion of a case between citizens of dif- 
ferent States where the amount in con- 
troversy is over $3,000, it would seem 
only just and fair that it should like- 
wise have similar jurisdiction where the 
amount is under $3,000; so the arbitrary 
fixing of the amount does not seem to 
be any logical reason for controlling the 
jurisdiction. 

It is of interest also to note that this 


limitation which controls the jurisdiction | judges. If this bill should be enacted into | 


law it would, to quite an extent, relieve | 


has been changed from time to time. 
Oziginally, by the act of September 24, 
1789, this arbitrary distinction was fixed 
at $500. By the act of March 3, 1887, 
this jurisdictional amount was raised to 
$2,000; and by the act of March 3, 1911, 
it was raised to $3,000. 

State Courts Believed 


To Have Prejudice 
The only reason why 
jurisdiction was originally given 


this kind of 
to 


In fact, under existing | 


the | 


the United States court and is compelled | 
to commence his litigation in the State 
court where both he and the defendant 
live. If the plaintiff, in a suit against a | 
nonresident defendant upon whom he se- | 
cures proper service, commences an ac- 
tion in the State court against the non- 
resident, the nonresident is given a choice 
that the resident does not have. He can 
permit the case to remain in the State 
court or he can ask for its removal and 
take the plaintiff into the Federal court. 
It is a practice becoming more or less 
common in many States for corporations 
to be incorporated in one State while 
they do business in another, and it is be- 
lieved that this often occurs simply for 
the purpose of being able to have the 
choice of two tribunals in case of liti- 
gation. 

A corporationdoing business in one 
{State may have all of its property in 
that State and do all of its business | 
there; its stockholders may all reside | 
there; but it is incorporated in another | 
State. When it is sued it can have the | 
lease transferred to the United States 
courts. Its competitors in business, | 
| doing the same kind of business, in the 
same locality, not incorporated in a for- 
eign State are denied this privilege. 


| Litigation Often Made 


Too Expensive for Many 


The result often is, particularly with | 
corporations, that they are able to make | 








onists in the lawsuits frequently submit | 
lto unjust and unreasonable demands | 
jrather than go to the expense of litigat- 
ing their rights in the United States 
litigant must travel many miles and 
take his witnesses many 
| place where the trial will be had, and in 
many other ways be subjected to an- 
noyance and expense which often is a 


jan appeal, or if he wins in the district 
|eourt and the nonresident party takes 


\larger expense than though the same ap- 





|hundreds of miles to argue his case in 


ithe court of appeals and, as a rule, must | 


jsubmit to delays and expense that would 


|not occur if the case remained in the | 


| State court. There is no reason why an 
\ individual or a corporation doing business 


in a State should not subject himself or | 


litself to the courts of that State. There 


is no reason why such nonresident liti- | 
|gant should have the privilege of com- | 


pelling his opponent in a lawsuit to go 


loutside of his State to secure justice or | 


|to litigate a disputed question. 


| 


Courts in Every District 
| Overcrowded With Cases 


| The United States district courts are 
jovercrowded with work. In almost every 
| district of the United States there is a 
congestion of business. 
continually met with a demand for more 


i 


that situation. If all the cases involving 


| congestion and a much less demand for 
;more judges. 

Every logical reason seems to point to 
| the step that this bill proposes to take 
and we know of no reason now existing 
why the jurisdiction which this bill 
! would take away, should be retained. 


litigation so expensive that their antag- | 


courts. It means very frequently that the | 
miles to th } 
denial of justice. Moreover, if he takes | 
lan appeal, he is confronted with a much | 


peal took place in the State court. He | 
|must employ attorneys to go perhaps | 


| Many of the matters that United States | 


We are being | 


‘diverse citizenship should be left in the | 
State courts for trial there would be less | 


1 
‘ 


United States courts in preference to} courts are trying, arising entirely within | 


State courts was because it was believed 
that a prejudice would exist in State 
courts against non-resident litigants. 
Whatever reason may have existed for 
this belief, it is certain it has long since 
disappeared and there is no reason now 
why a nonresident litigant can not get 
the same justice in State courts that is 
secured by residents of the State. Most 
of these cases arise by reason of business 


transactions that nonresidents have with | 


residents of the State. 
Under existing law, if the amount in 


¥ ’ontroversy exceeds $3,000 the nonresi- 


” October 


. Swain 


dent is given an advantage over the resi- | 


dent. He has a choice of two tribunals. 
He can sue either in the State court or 
in the United States court, but this privi- 
lege is not extended to and does not 
exist in favor of the resident litigant. 
He is deprived of the right to go into 


Coast Guard Orders 


The following is a complete record of 
permanent changes in assignments, re- 
tirements, promotions, appointments, etc., 
occurring among the commissioned and 
warrant personnel of the Coast Guard for 
the week ended October 17, 1928: 

Commissioned Officers. 

Lieut. (T) J. F. Brady detached Mor- 
rill, Boston, Mass., assigned line 
Tampa, Boston, 
commissioning of Morrill. 

Lieut. (j. g.) C. W. Thomas, detached 
Cummings, New London, Conn., assigned 
line duty, Seminole, Stapleton, N. Y., ef- 
fective October 22, 1928. 

Ens. S. C. Linholm detached Base 4, 
New London, Conn., assigned staff, De- 
stroyer Force, New London, Conn. 

Ens. J. E. Fairbank, detached Tampa, 
Boston, Mass., assigned line duty, Cum- 
mings, New London, Conn., effective about 
» 1928. 

Warrant Officers. 

The revocation of appointment of Boat- 
(T) R. R. Abell, by recommenda- 
tion of Board of Medical Survey, cancelled, 
and he remains a temporary boatswain in 
the U. S. Coast Guard. 


99 


Bosn. (T) R. R. Abell detached Advance ! 


Base “B”, Charleston, S. C., 
Pamlico, New Bern, N. C, 

Bosn. (T) E. W. Ureneff detached Sec- 
tion Base 20, Fernandina, Fla., and as- 
signed Cuyahoga, Sq. 2, O. S. P. F., New 
rors, N.S, 

Bosn. (T) E. A. Simpser 
Cuyahoga, Sq. 2, O. S. P. F., New York, 
and assigned Advance Base “B,”’ Charles- 

, &. C., effective on or about Oct. 27 


and assigned 


detached 


Gun. Edwin T. Pinor detached Pamlico, 
New Bern, N. C., and assigned Division 8, 


duty, ! 
Mass., effective upon de- | 


the jurisdiction of a State, controversies 
| coming up exactly the same as contro- 
| versies arising between citizens of the 


law, be left to the State courts for ad- 
judication, and we know of no good or 
| logical reason why the proposed bill 
should not become a law. 


Army Orders 


} constructing quartermaster, Fort Myer. Va. 
orders of October 15 amended; FD 629 P. 
3190-9. 


ton, Mass., to Hawaiian Department. 
Wrnt. Offr. Arthur F. Nugent from Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to March Field, Calif. 


of September 1 announcing acceptance of 
resignation is revoked. 


nounced. 

First Lieut. Edward C. Johnson, 
from Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
!to Fort Leonard Wood,. Md. 

First Lieut. Donald G. Duke, Air Corps, 
from present duties at Boston Airport to 
report to commanding general of First 
Corps Area. 

Wrnt. Offr. William W. Dennin 
duties in office of Chief of Field Artillery, 
Washington, D. C., to Fort McPherson, Ga, 
|. Appointment of Col. Casper H. Conrad, 
| jr., Cav., as brigadier general is announced, 


Georgia. 
Capt. Ben C. McComas, Field Art., to Q. 


| ton, D. C. 
i Col. Chauncey L. Fenton, 
Art. Corps, appointed professor of chemis- 
try, mineralogy, and geology at the United 
States Military Academy. 

Capt. Rue LE, Houke, Med. Corps, detailed 


| Boston, Mass., for examining applicants for 
appointment in Medical Dept., Regular 
Army. 

Capt. Bernard Sweet, Field Art., 
ferred to Q. M. C.; from Fort Bragg, N. C., 
|to Washington, D. C. 


, Fort McPherson, Ga., to Canal Zone. 
Lieut. Col. William Herbert Lee, Q. 
C. Res., to active service at Boston, Mass. 
Maj. George Mayo, E. C., from Portland, 
| Oreg., to Fort Du Pont, Del. 





Orders of June 8 referring to First Lieuts. | 


i 
Otto Randolph Blais and John Joseph Con- 
noly, Dental Corps, revoked. 

Maj. John Hawley Larned, Air Corps Res., 
to active duty at Langley Field, Va. 

Maj. Richard Wrenshall, 0. D. Res., to 


Maj. David St. Pierre Faillard, O. D. Res., | 
2117 A 3190-9 amended to read FD P. 2717 A} 


Maj. Arthur B. Hitchcock, Inf., from Bos- ! 
Capt. Daniel Joseph Keane, Cav., orders | 
Transfer of First Lieut. Joseph E. McGill, | 


iCoast Artillery Corps, to Infantry is an-; 


Inf., | 


i 
from 


from Washington, D. C., to Fort Benning, | 


M. es from Fort Hoyle, Md., to Washing- | 


Coast | 


jas member of board of officers to meet at | 


trans- | 


Wrnt. Offr. Commodore O. McMahan, from | 


M. | 


| 


same State, would, if this bill becomes a } 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Capt. John A, Gilman, Q. M. C., in addi- | 
tion to present duties assigned to duty as | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related activi- 

ties, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the 

fine facilities the Congress provides 

for them. Such a survey will be 

useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United ae 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Textile Industry Fostered by Development 
Of Markets and of New Uses for Products 


Topic 37—How the Government Helps Business 
Twenty-Ninth Article—The Textile Industry. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with How the 
Government Helps Business. 


By William W. Carman, Jr., 


Assistant Chief, Textile Division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


N allied group of industries manufacturing tex- 
tiles and their products to the value of well 
ever $9,000,000,000 yearly and giving direct em- 
ployment to approximately 4,500,000 wage earn- 

ers is of paramount importance and influence in our 
economic structure. These industries rank second only 
to foodstuffs. 


Commerce in their products accounts for 26 per cent 
of our foreign trade. The American cotton crop alone 
sells for approximately $1,500,000,000 in the marts 
of the world. Nearly 9,000,000,000 yards of cotton 
cloth roll in tremendous volume from our looms. You 
will have to walk 12 times around the world at the 
equator to measure the cloth produced by American 
manufacture which eventually finds its way into the 
far corners of the earth. The trim, quality-fashioned 
hose made in the United States is sold in many foreign 
countries. To the luxury of silk and rayon, to the 
utility and beauty of all fibers, conimerce and indus- 
try bring the skill of the artisan to spin, weave, and 
fabricate a thousand products with their thousands 


of uses. 
* * * 


Notwithstanding the present huge outpouring of 
diversified products, and the tremendous domestic con- 
sumptive power, the industry as a ‘whole is physically 
equipped to produce in mass production from 10 to 20 
per cent more than can now be readily consumed in 
the regular course of domestic trade. The United 
States may no longer be classed as primarily a domes- 
tie producer but rather as an industrial nation serving 
the markets of the world. This situation, wherein our 
ability to produce exceeds our power to consume, pre- 
sents many economic problems calling not only for 
the coordination and close cooperation of the industry 
itself in technical and market research but for the 
assistance of its Government in fostering surveys 
which will indicate definite and predetermined trends 
in economic development. 


New markets and extended outlets must be found 
and developed with an idea to permanency. A mass 
of factual information must be garnered, coordinated, 
and presented to our textile industries in useable form. 
Foreign agents for our goods must be found, their 
capabilities, and standing in their field reported on. 
Prices, terms, merchandise preference, and the charac- 
teristics peculiar to each market must be brought to 
the American distributor in concise form and yet in 


full detail. 
* & & 


7 the end that industry should have the facts neces- 
“ sary to sound economic development, facts not 
readily cbtainable by private agencies, a remolding of 
the Department of Commerce gave to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce a definite work and 
a progressive plan for expansion along logical lines 
of orderly growth. That each allied group of indus- 
tries might have a direct agency charged with its in- 
terests, the commodity divisions were, established, and 
supplementing these certain technical or so-called serv- 
ice divisions. 


The Textile Division was organized in October, 1921. 
Edward T. Pickard, then and now its chief, has so 
developed the scope of its work, its direct value both 
to the Government and the public, that it has grown 
from a small unit to what is virtually a small bureau 
consisting of 11 sections and employing 30 people, 
most of whom are technically and professionally trained 
with wide experience in the distribution or manufac- 
ture of textiles and their allied products. 


The name “Textile” is applied only to this Division 
for want of a name more truly descriptive of the scope 
of its work. The list of commodities coming within 
its purview comprise all animal, vegetable, and syn- 
thetic fibers and products thereof and a number of other 
incidental but quite important items which cannot tech- 
nically be classified as textiles such as, feathers, hair, 
hairnets, linoleum, rugs, imitation leather, window 
shades, umbrellas, furs and all manner of articles of 
wear and adornment so long as they partake chiefly 
of cotton, wool, silk, linen, rayon and the lesser fibers. 

* * ~ 


1 addition to its avowed purpose of aiding in the 

development of foreign markets by the collection 
and proper presentation of statistics and facts under- 
lying the demand in those markets a significant develop- 
ment of recent years has been the growth of inquiries, 
with resulting services, of purely domestic nature. The 
Division has become the liaison agent between the man- 
ufacturer and distributor, and the Government and 
other agencies working toward rational standardiza- 
tion, simplification, and a more complete and useful 
presentation of statistical data relating to this many- 
angled group of industries. 


Federal specifications for textiles, Army, Navy and 
other Government purchases and sales of textiles, and 
the development of special cloths for use by our Gov- 
ernment all come under the eye of, and to a more or 
less extent are given direction by, this Division. As- 
sociations and institutes to the number of approxi- 
mately 300 regularly contact with the Division for 
ideas and assistance in organization, and continue to 
present problems and cooperate in undertaking in- 
vestigations looking toward their solution. 

* * * 

IGHT sections of the Division are each directly 
charged with trade investigations and expansion 
relating to definite groups of raw materials or prod- 
ucts. These are the Cotton Piece Goods; Raw Cotton; 
Wool and Wool Manufactures; Silk, Rayon, and Mis- 
cellaneous Fibers; Wearing Apparel; Hosiery, Knit 
Goods and Yarns; Fur and Fur Manufactures; and 
Linen, Embroidery and Textile Specialties Sections. 
One section, the Editorial and Statistical Section is 
charged with the editing and writing of bulletins, 


monographs and special reports based on reports sub- 
mitted by the foreign offices, and with the compilation 
of special statistical information. 


Two sections, the New and Extended Uses of Cotton, 
and the Textile Maintenance Sections are the out- 
growth of changing conditions in the textile industry 
and as they are newer developments in_the Division 
perhaps merit special mention. With the ability to 
produce both raw material and manufactured products 
beyond our ability to consume, the idea of seeking new 
domestic outlets and increasing the adaptibility of cot- 
ton to other uses was a natural and complementary 
corollary to the development of permanent foreign 
outlets. 

* * * 

ARIOUS Government departments and the Cotton 

Textile Institute representing the industry have 
joined in a coordinated program of study and research. 
The Textile Division’s part in this program has been 
to survey the cotton industry and find the number 
of basic cloths made, and determining their ultimate 
use by following them through their various stages of 
subsequent manufacture. This phase of the study has 
been completed with the publication of “Cotton Fabrics 
and Their Uses.” 


Another phase now being undertaken is a survey of 
all the industries, arts, and professions in order to de- 
termine the extent and manner of using cotton or its 
products both in the manufacturing processes and in 
the products produced. Each industry or allied group 
of industries will be made the subject of a report, de- 
tailing the facts and indicating possible new adapta- 
tions in the use of cotton. Certain present, but little 
known, uses will be made the subject of special study 
and recommendations. The more promising sugges- 
tions for new uses will be brought to the attention of 
scientific agencies for further development in conjunc- 
tion with additional industrial research by the Di- 
vision. 

There has long been need for closer cooperation and a 
more clear understanding of problems which are of 
mutual interest to the manufacturers of cloth, the 
dyer, the finisher, the dry cleaner and the laundryman. 
New styles, new fabrics, colors, weaves and combinas 
tions of weaves in a multiplicity of fiber combinations 
all tend to confront the handlers of these products with 
perplexing problems. The Textile Maintenance Section 
acts as the connecting link between the interested 
groups, being a clearing house for facts which when 
presented in the form of collated experience are of 
value in determining technical procedure either in the 
manufacture of cloth or its treatment subsequent to 
fashioning into garments. 

* ok * 


CHIEVEMENT is more often than not expressed 

by the concrete evidence of only the high points in 
any endeavor, rather than by a dictum of worth which 
takes for its basis the median of growth and progress. 
And so, we turn to one or two instances as indicative 
of alertness in seeking to be of use to Government, 
industry, and the community in general. 


The various Government departments originally pur- 
chased textile products based on over 1,600 separate 
specifications. Many departments were using similar 
cloths which were made subject to purchase on differ- 
ent specifications, specifications which were in many in- 
stances improperly drawn and did not give considera- 
tion to commercial or industrial practice. Such a sys- 
tem was responsible in a large measure for the rela- 
tively high cost of textiles for Government use, and 
a natural limiting of competitive bidding. The Textile 
Committee of the Federal Specifications Board, of which 
the Chief of the Textile Division is chairman, has ma- 
terially reduced the number of specifications and so 
revised others that they are applicable to all depart- 
ments and meet the best trade practice. 

* eR 


Through the efforts of the Textiie Division and the 
intervention of its foreign representatives large ship- 
ments of silk were facilitated during a shipping strike 
in Canton and these shipments averted the possibility 
of having to close mills thus throwing hundreds of our 
people out of work. 


In a single instance, cooperating with the industry, 
$800,000 was saved for the Government by reason of 
coordination in the purchase and sale of a textile prod- 
uct. In another instance American converters had 
been unable to make a fast-color khaki suitable to meet 
military specifications and these goods were purchased 
abroad. Cooperating with the military branches of the 
Government the Bureau of Standards and the Textile 
Division found a solution to the problem with the 
result that the American manufacturers obtained orders 
for 450,000 yards of khaki. 

* * * 

GAIN, beyond the immediate realm of commerce 

and industry but by reason of its close affiliation 
with industry, this Division has been able to lend a 
helping hand in time of severe stress. The Japanese 
earthquake with its resulting chaos called for speedy 
action. With the Textile Division as coordinating 
agency $5,000,000 worth of clothing was brought to- 
gether and placed on the high seas within 30 days. 


These and other accomplishments stand out but do 
not overshadow the less spectacular work done. Who 
may say that interest aroused by Trade Commissioners 
stationed abroad has not been worth while when orders 
flow in and agencies for goods are secured—$13,000 
worth of duck sold in the Malay Archipelago, $75,000 
worth of cloth purchased in the United States by an 
Egyptian who came to see for himself after talking 
with the Trade Commissioner, an order for $10,000 
worth of linoleum, and one of $5,000 worth of hosiery. 


These examples of helpfulness do not complete the 
picture but are an indication that the sum total of 
productive effort is bringing business to our merchants 
and manufacturers with resulting benefits to the 
Nation. 


In the next article, to be publishe® in the 
issue of October 22, W. J. Page, Chief of the 
Division of Hides and Leather, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, will discuss 
that Division’s aid in marketing problems 
affecting the cattle industry, raw hides and 
skins, tanning materials and leather. 


Copyright, 1928, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 
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League of nations. .. , Official vital sta- 
tistics of Switzerland. (Health organiza- 
tion, Statistical handbooks series: no. 12. 
Publications of the League of nation. iii 
Health. 1927. iii. 16.) 88 p. illus. Geneva, 
1928 28-21959 
Lewis, Stuart, An outline of American 
federal government. 224 p. N. Y., Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1928. 28-21953 

Massinger, Philip. Believe as you list, by 
..+ 1631. (The Malone society reprints, 
1927.) 99 p. London, Printed for 
ford university press, 1928. 28-21943 

New York evening journal. What’s in the 
New York evening journal, 
greatest evening newspaper. 80 p. illus. 
N. Y., New York evening journal, 1928. 

28-21936. 

Northwestern university, Evanston, Il. 
School of commerce, Bureau of business 
research. Banking standards under the 
federal reserve system; a study of norms, 
trends and correlations of assets, de- 
posits, expenses and earnings of mem- 
ber banks, published for the 


(Northwestern university 
420 p. Chicago, A. 


sity. 
studies.) W. Shaw 
co., 1928. 28-21954 
Rodick, Burleigh Cushing, 1889. The doc- 
trine of necessity in international law, by 
Burleigh Cushing Rodick. 
also as thesis (Ph. D.) Columbia 
sity, 1928.) 195 p. 
versity press, 1928, 
Public library. Library 
Aeronautics; a list of books and 
compiled by students of the 
library school. 26 p. 
public library, 1928. 28 

Annibal. Better ma 
N. Y., The Avondale press, 1928. 
28-21948 


univer- 
N. Y., Columbia uni- 
28-21951 

school. 
articles, 
St. Louis 


-21962 


108 p. 


| Shields, Bernard Francis. The evolution of 


industrial organization. 296 a a 
Pitman, 1928. 28-21956 
Welles, Sumner. Naboth’s vineyard; 
Dominican Republic, 1844-1924, by Sum- 
ner Welles . . With a foreword by the 
Hon. L. S. Rowe. 2 v. N. Y., 
& Clarke, 1928. 28-21952 
Wells, Mrs. Amy Catherine (Robbins), The 
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The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, theerfore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 
A-20645. Judgments—Internal 

Tax—Interest. The provisions of section 615 


‘of the Revenue Act of 1928, 45 Stat. 791, 
| 877, do not apply to judgments rendered 
| prior to 30 days after the enactment of | 
| said act. See A-24158 and A-23674. 


A-22916, A-24159. (S) Post Office Depart- 
ment—Sleeping and parlor car accommoda- 
equipment. Under 


| the act of July 28, 1916, 389 Stat. 419, rail- 


roads engaged in transporting the mail for 


'a fair and reasonable compensation fixed 
|by the Interstate Commerce Commission 





| Office, such assignment having 


| Unit--Department of Commerce. 
| propriation 


| merce, constitutes one “Bureau, 


are required to transport without extra 
charge Post Office inspectors traveling on 


official business in parlor and sleeping car } 
| equipment owned and operated by said rail- 


roads. 7 Comp. Gen. 759, 8 id. 93, affirmed. 
A-23988. (S) Contract — Payments— 
Checks—Assignment—Power of Attorney 


| coupled with &n interest. The attempted as- | 


signment of checks to be issued by the 
Treasurer of the: United States pursuant to 
a claim allowed by the General Aceounting 
been exe- 
cuted before the issuance of the checks or 
the allowance of the claim, is null and 
void under the provisions of section 3477, 
Revised Statutes, and confers no rights 
upon the assignee to the proceeds of the 


| checks. 6 Comp. Gen. 809. 


The phrase “coupled with an_ interest” 
in connection with a power of attorney 
means an interest in the property on which 
the power is to operate. The power must 
be ingrafted on an estate in the thing. The 
power and interest are united im the same 
person. The interest or title im the thing, 
being vested 


power, remains in him unless it be con- 


veyed with the power and can pass out of | 


him only by regular act in his own name. 
3 “Words & Phrases,” 1107. | 


Where a power of attorney is given by a } 


contractor to an agent to collect checks 
due from the Government for work to be | 
performed under an existing contract, which 


| by its express terms shows that it is one | 


of agency only and subject to revocation | 


jat the pleasure of the principal, and it 


appears that such agent has no interest in 


ithe contract or the proceeds thereof, such 


power of attorney is no longer in effect 
after its revocation by the contractor and | 
the balance of the contract price due to 
the contractor for performance should be 
paid to the 


Appropriation 
The ap- 
“Enforcement Wireless Com- 
munication Laws, 1928” Department of Com- 


A-24573. Classification — 


other appropriation unit” within the mean- 
ing of the average provisions, and conse- 
quently there may not be recognized there- 
under two units of Radio Division and the 
Federal Radio Commission established by 


| the administrative office either under ex- 


press statutory authority or as a matter of 


| administrative procedure or convenignce, 4 
| Comp. Gen. 817; id. 741. 


A-24622. Immigration fines — Refund. 
Section 9 of the Immigration Act of 1917, 
39 Stat. 880, provides that the fines of $200 
and amount of passage money collected 
from steamship companies for bringing to 
the United States aliens excluded by the 
terms of the immigration acts, shall not be 
“remitted or refunded.” Where such fines 
have been collected and the alien is ad- 
mitted for some reason, even though 
proper for exclusion under the terms of the 


| immigration act, there is no authority for 


refund to the steamship company of the 
amount of passage money collected. 


the | 
Malone society by J, Johnson at the Ox- | 


America’s | 


Bureau of | 
business research, Northwestern univer- 

: | 
business | 


(Published | 


St. Louis, St. Louis | 
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Revenue | 


in the person who gives the, 
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book of Catherine Wells, with an intro- 
duction by her husband, H. G, Wells. 323 
p. Garden City, N. Y¥., Doubleday, Doran 
and co., 1928, 28-21935 
West, Clarence Jay, comp. Reading list « 
papermaking materials, compiled a 
Clarence J. West... 2d ed. (Committee 
on abstracts and bibliography, TAPPI, 
Contribution no. 23.) N. Y¥., Pub. for the 
Technical association of the pulp and 
paper industry by the Lockwood trade 
journal co., inc., 1928 28-21961 
|Barnes, Harry Elmer. Living in the 
twentieth century; a consideration of 
how we got this way. 392 p. Indianap- 
olis, The Bobbs-Merril company, 1928. 
28-22009 
Burkholder, Mrs. Wealthy A. Some things 
I remember, a story of my life; autobj- 
ography of... ist ed. 24 p. Rockton, 
Pa., Keystone printing office, 1928. 
28-22003 
Chapman, Michael Andrew. The prayer of 
faith; brief sermon outlines for the Sun- 
days of the year, on the orations or cole 
lects of the mass. 311 p. St. Louis, Mo., 
B. Herder book co., 1928. 28-21998 
Crawford, Jack Randall. What to read in 
English literature. 388 p. N. Y., Put- 
nam, 1928. 28-22014 
Douglas, Lord Alfred Bruce. The collected 
satires of ... 61 p. London, The FoF- 
tune press, 1926. 28-22017 
Dykstra, Gerald Oscar. A belated rebuttal 
on Russia. 196 p. Allegan, Mich., The 
Allegan press, 1928. 28-22002 
Foley, James William. We three, by Hickory 
Hardscrabble Skaggs (pseud.) with an 
extended foreword by his literary exec- 
utor; line drawings by Hazel H. McCrea. 
30 p. illus. Pasadena, Calif., Post print- 
ing and binding co., 1928. 28-2202 
Forbes, Mrs. Rosita (Torr). Adventure, by 
Rosita Forbes; being a gipsy salad—some 
incidents, excitements and impressions of 
twelve highly-seasoned years; with four 
color plates by Robin d’Erlanger. 309 p. 
illus. London, Cassell and co., 1928, 
28-22016 
| Furst, Friederike. ... Augrust Ludwig von 
Schlozer, ein deutscher aufklarer im #8, 
jahrhundert. (Heidelberger abhandlun- 
gen zur mittleren und mneueren gesch- 
| ichte . hft, 56.) 206 p. Heidelberg, 
| CC. Winter, 1928. 28-22011 
|Giesecke, Frederick Ernest. Mechanical 
drawing, by E. F. Giesecke ... and A. 
| Mitchell. 4th ed. 144 p. illus. Austin, 
Tex., Austin-Texas book co., 1928. ; 
28-21990 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. The golden touch, 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 35 p. illus. 
San Francisco, The Grabhorn press, 1927. 
28-22018 
Henschel, Sir George. Articulation in sing- 
ing; a manual for student and teacher, 
with practical examples and exercises, by 
George Henschel. 53 p. illus. Cincinnati, 
John Church co., 1926. 28-21995 
Jeppesen, Knud. The style of Palestrina and 
the dissonance, by . . . with an introduc- 
tion by Edward J. Dent; translated into 
English by Margaret W. Hamerik. 272 
p. illus. London, Milford, 1927. 
28-28183 
Jordan, Harvey Herbert. Engineering draw- 
ing, by ...and Randolph P. Hoelscher. 
2d. ed. 404 p. illus. N. Y., Wiley, 1928. 
28-21992 
|Jouguet, Pierre. Macedonian imperialism 
and the Hellenization of the East, by 
'ierre Jouguet... With 7 plates, 4 maps, 
and a plan. (The history of civilization. 
Pre-history and antiquity.) 440 p. illus. 
N. Y., Knopf, 1928. 28-22010 
League of nations. . . . Health organisa- 
tion. Permanent commission on stand- 
ardisation of sera, serological reactions 
and biological products. Memoranda on 
| eardiac drugs, thyroid preparations, 
ergot preparations, filix mas, suprarenal 
preparations, vitamins, pituitary, salvar- 
san, oil of chenopodium insulin, by Pre- 
fessor E, Knaffl-Lenz (Vienna). 69 p. 
Geneva, Imp. de la T. de G., 1928. 
| 28-21988 
Lemmon, Vernon Wilbur. The reltion of re- 
| action time to measures of intelligence, 
; memory, and learning. (Thesis (Ph. D.). 
| ~~Columbia university, 1928. Reprinted 
t from Archives of psychology. no. 94.) 39 
p., illus. N. Y., 1927. 28-22000 
Li, Chi. The formation of the Chinese 
people; an anthropological inquiry. 283 p. 
|; Cambridge, Harvard university press, 
| 1928. 28-22008 
Marchant, Sir James, ed. If I had only one 
sermon to preach. English series. Ser- 
mons by twenty English ministers, edited, 
with a preface, by Sir James Marchant. 
307 p. N. Y., Harper, 1928. 28-21991 
Marcu, Valeriu. ... Lenin. 419 p. London, 
| V. Gollancz Itd., 1928. 28-22006 
;Mead, Sterling Vernon. Diseases of the 
mouth, by... with 336 original illustra- 
tions in the text and 43 color plates, 3d 
ed. 727 p., illus. St. Louis, The C. V. 
Mosby co., 1928. 28-21985 
Newport News shipbuilding & dry dock com- 
pany, Newport News, Va. Beating swords 
into plowshares. 30 p., illus. Newport 
News, Newport News shipbuilding and 
dry dock co., 1926. 28-21993 
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and Publications 


contractor in accordance with | 
|the terms of the involved contract. 


| Documents described wnder this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. ‘ 
Senate Reports on Public Bills, 69th Con- 
gress, 2nd session (December 6, 1926- 
March 4, 1927. Volume 1. Price not yet 
fixed. 
Soil Survey, Fremont County, Iowa. No. 8, 
Series 1924. Issued by the Bureau 6f 
| Chemistry and Soils, Department of Agri- 
culture. é 
Classification P. to P. PA, Philology Lingu- 
istic, Classical Philology, Classical Liter- 
ature. Issued by the Library of Congress. 
Price, 60 cents. 28-26702 
Farm Home Conveniences, Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 927. Price, 5 cents. (Agr. 28-1594) 
Industrial Employment Information Bulle- 
tin. Vol. VIII, No. 9. Issued by the United 
States Employment Service. Free at the 
Employment Service (L21-17) 
|New Reclamation Era. Vol. 19, No. 10. Issued 
monthly by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Price, 75 cents a year. (9-35252) 
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For News Service 


Official of Northwestern As- 
sociation Testifies Before 
Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 

the schools? A. Not to my. knowledge, | 
and certainly not in the association. ; | 

Q. What is Document 3958? A. This | 
is the minutes of a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Public Relations | 
Section of the Northwest Association on 
October 12, 1927. 

Q. What is Document 3959? A. That 


is the minutes of a meeting of the execu- |] 


tive committee of the public relations | 


section on February 23, 1928. |}\ 


A. That |]} 
is a communication from the chairman |} 
of the public information committee of ||| 


Q. What ig document 3960? 


the Association without date, probably 


sometime in 1927 or 1928, of course; but |]; 
I do not know what that comes from. i) 
Q. But it is headed “1927 and 1928”; ||) 


is it not? A. Yes; “1927 and 1928.” It 
gives, I believe, the program of that 
committee. 


Q. Very well. What is Document 


3961? A. That is the proceedings of the |]| 


meeting of the Women’s Committee of 
the Public Relations Section in Spokane 
on October 17, 1927. 

Q. What is document 3962? A. It is 
the minutes of the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Northwest Associa- 
tion on October 13, 1927. 

Q. What is Document 3963? <A. The 
minutes of the meeting of the executive 
committee of the Commercial Section of 
the Northwest Association on December 
2, 1927. 

Q. What is Document 3964? A. The 
proceedings of the meeting of the Wo- 
men’s Committee of the Northwest As- 
sociation on February 27, 1928, at Seattle. 

Q. And Document 3965? A. The 
minutes of the meeting of the Committee 


on Cooperation with Educational Institu- | 


tions in Seattle on February 24, 1928, 
and Corvallis, February 28, 1928. 

Q. Does that give the names of the 
representatives of educational institu- 
tions who were present? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And an outline of the meeting? A, 
Yes, sir; a fairly full and complete re- 
port of what occurred at that meeting. 

Q. And signed by yourself? A. Yes, 
sir. I took the notes and prepared the 
minutes. 

Mr. Healy: I offer documents 3954 to 
3965, both inclusive, with the understand- 
ing that we may substitute selections 
from the papers. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Let them be 


introduced in evidence with that under- - 


standing. 

By Mr. Healy: Is Document 3966 the 
proceedings of the 17th anual convention, 
held in 1924. A. Yes; 1924. 

Mr. Healy: I should like the privilege 
of having this received now, with the 
right to substitute selections later. 

Commissioner McCulloch: It may be 
introduced with that understanding. 

By Mr. Healy: Document 3967, I think 
you will agree, is the printed proceed- 
ings of 1925? A. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Healy: Let me see the 1923 report, | 


please. 

Q. Has there beeen a 1928 meeting? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have the proceedings been printed? 
A. No, sir. They are in the process of 
being edited at the present time. 

Q. Is Document 3968 the proceedings 
for 1926? <A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Healy: I offer that subject to the 
right of selection. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Let 
done. 

By Mr. Healy: Is Document 3969 the 
printed proceedings of the 1927 meeting? | 
A. Yes, sir; the printed proceedings. 

Mr. Healy: I should like to have that 
received, subject to the same right. 

_ Commissioner McCulloch: Let it be/| 
introduced with the same reservation. 


it be 


Examination Turns | 


To Magazine Payments 

By Mr. Healy: Were some payments 
made to a magazine known as “The 
Electrical West” since you have been 
secretary? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there a payment of $439.75 at 
one time? A. I should have to refer to 
the books or vouchers, Judge Healy. | 

Q. Have you vouchers here that will | 
help you in that? 
have. 

Q.You may refer to them. A. If you 
took that information from the voucher 
Mr. De. Bouler took, I have them. (After 
examining papers:) I have one here that 
is not in that amount. 

Q. May I see it, please? A. (Handing | 
paper to Mr. Healy:) That is made to} 
the Journal of Electricity, which was the j 
name of the “Electrical West” at the 
time this payment was made. It has 
since been changed. 

Q. This was a payment of $174 made! 
on January, 1926? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was it for? 
tions to the magazine. 
Q. Subscriptions for whom? 
the members of the Association. 


A. Yes, sir; I may 


A. For subscrip- 


A. For! 


Q. That is, the Association paid this sum : 


to have the magazine sent to members of 
its own association? A. To every member 
in its Association. That is an arrange- 
ment that was effected with “The 
Electrical West”’ about two years ago. 

Q. Our informatgon is that from June, 
1926, to June, 1927, the payments to “The 
Electrical West” amounted to $439.75. 

A. That could be readily verified from 
the cash-book. I could not say without 
reference to it. 

Q. At any rate, do you know of any 
payments to “The Electrical West” or 
its publisher for any purpose except the | 
subscriptions you have spoken of ? 

A. Yes, sir. We paid “The Electrical 
West” a certain sum for printing the 
proceedings. That is part of this ar- 
rangement. 

Q. Have you got all of the vouchers 
here covering the payments to “The 

“Electrical West”? A.ido think so. | 

Q. I wonder if you-will furnish us 
With a statement of all the payments 
made to ‘The Electrical West,” and what 
each one of them was for? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you pay for subscriptions for 
sending “The Electrical West” to any} 


INDEX 


Accounting 


See under “Taxation” 
ing-Finance” headings. 


Aeronautics 


Post Office Department announces 
that dirigible Graf Zeppelin will carry 
no mail on western trip, but will trans- 
port letters and post cards on return 
to Germany. 


and “Bank- 


Page 3, Col. 4 

Dirigible “Los Angeles” to be used 
in tests to determine best type of radio | 
for use on airships. | 





Page 2, Col. 7 
Aerial beacon light to be placed on 
$2-story building at Minneapolis. 
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each 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates © the 52 
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volume. 
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Indexed 


Department of Agriculture publishes 
a farmer’s bulletin on farm home con- 


veniences. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Library of Congress publishes classi- 
fication P. to P. Pa., philology linguistic, | 
classical phililogy, classical literature. | 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, De- 
partment of Agriculture, pubHshes a 
soil survey for Fremont County, Iowa. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Senate reposts on public bills (De- 
cember 6, 1926, to March 4, 1927), pub- ! 
lished. | 
Page 9, Col. 7| 
Books and publications received by ! 
the Library of Congress. | 
Page 9) 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


by Groups and Classifications 


| Interstate Commerce Commission is 
asked to dismiss Clayton Act compiaint 

Circuit Court of Appeals for the filed against Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Third Circuit holds that patents for Railroad. 2 bi wis 
drilling machines for countersinking | age 6, Col. 
rivet holes in automobile brake lin- | Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
ings are invalid. (Wright, et al. v. pends proposed rules on bedding of cars 
Thermoid Rubber Company.) for livestock. f i 

Page 8, Col. 6} c “ss <a Page a. oa, 

>| Three claims for patent on ballot | aan aints in — Csaanianis oy 
°’! marker are allowed by Board of Ap-| nterstate Commeres om n 

peals of Patent Office. (Ex Parte ; nounced October 19. 

Gregory.) i 


Increased production not profitable in 
British coal mines, 


| 
| Patents 
Page 6, Col. 1, 


Forestry 


Forest Service reports accessibility 
of national forests prevented by use for 
road construction of 10 per cent of re- 
ceipts. 

Page 3, Col. 


Gov't Personnel 


President ascribes prosperity Pd 
United States to conditions resulting 
from civil war in speech at Fredricks- 


burg, Va. Page 1, col. 2; Postal Service 


Daily engagements of the President 


Page 6 

Cincinnati Union Terminal Company 
authorized to issue $3,500,000 of stock. 
Page 7, Col. 1 


Page 8, Col. 2: 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. | 


‘Reclamation 


Page 1, Col. 
Agriculture 


Page 4, Col. 


Senator Steiwer (Rep.), Oregon, says 
Western 
States for revision of tariff on farm- 


strong demand exists in 
ing and horticultural products. 


Page 3, Col. 


Chicago Board of Trade in complaint 
Commerce Commission 
asks additional free time for inspection 
of grain at Chicago and lower charge 


to Interstate 


per car. 
Page 1, Col. 


The 1928 turkey crop is about 4 per 


6) . 
Chemicals 
New machine is devised for testing 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Synthetic ammonia produced by coal 
mines in France, 


Coal 


New British firm is organized to en- 
gage in low temperature carbonization 
of coal. 


Research into the fundamental prob- |fastness of dyed textiles. 
lems of dairying is the principal activ- 
ity of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
0. E. Reed stated in an address at the 
National Dairy Show at Memphis, Tenn. 


Page 1, Col. 3 
1 


1 Page 1, Col. 4 
Synthetic ammonia produced by coal 
mines in France. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Exportation of coal from United 
States has nearly ceased. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Increased production not profitable in 


4 


cent larger than in 1927 and about as, British coal mines. 


large as in 1926. 
Page 1, Col. 


Number of hens in farm flocks esti- 


mated as 4 per cent smaller than 
1927, 


Page 1, Col. 
Department of Agriculture publishes 
a farmer’s bulletin on farm home con- 


veniences. 
Page 9, Col. 


partment of Agriculture, publishes 
soil survey for Fremont County, 


for livestock. 
Page 6, Col. 


China said to offer a growing market 


for American apples. 
Page 10, Col. 


Production of quebracho expands | 


in Argentina. 
Page 4, Col. 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


filed against 
Railroad. 
Page 6, Col. 


Automotive Industry | 


~ 
American Engineering Council sub- 
mits standard traffic code for city signs, | 
signals and markings with recommenda- 
tion for universal adoption for munici- 


Page 1, Col. 
Standard specifications proposed for 


pal traffic control. 


truck bids. 
Page 3, Col. 


Banking-Finance 


High point of money in circulation 
reached on Saturdays and low point 
reached on Wednesdays according to 
study of the Reserve Board. 

Page 1, Col. 


Daily statement of the United States 


Treasury. 
Page 
Foreign at 


exchange rates 
York. 


Page 


New counterfeit $5 note is described 


by Secret Service. 
Page 7, Col. 


New Irish currency to extent of 893,- 


000 pounds is issued in 10 days. 
Page 7, Col. 
Daily 
Office. 
Page 9, Col. 
See under “Railroad” heading. 


Books-Publications 


_ The Bureau of Reclamation publishes 
Vol. 19, No. 10 of the “New Reclama- 


tion Era.” 
' Page 9, Col. 


_ The United States Employment Serv- | 
ice publishes Vol. VIII No. 9 of its in- 


formation bulletin. 
Page 9, Col. 


persons who were not members of the 
Association? <A. No, sir. 

Q. You are one of the editors of the 
magazine; are you not? A. Yes, sir. 

@. I wish you would tell me what 
Document 3936 is. 

A. It is a letter from “F. T. G.” to 
Mr. A. C. McMicken, of October 29, 1927. 

Q. Taken from your files? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The initials signed are those of the 
president of your association; are they 


not? 

A. No, sir. I think that at the time 
this leter was written Mr. McMicken 
was the president of our association, and 
I think this designation “president” re- 
fers to Mr. Franklin T, Griffith, the 
president of the company. 

Q. What company? A. The Portland 
Electric Power Company. 

Q. Attached to it on the second sheet 
we find a copy of a letter, do we not, from 
Mr. McMicken to Mr. Griffith? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. And that deals with the activities 
of the information bureau; does it not? 
A. Yes, sir—the Oregon Public Utility 
Information Bureau. 

Q. The Portland Electric Power Com- 
pany is one of the supporters of that 
Bureau; is it not? A. I presume so. I 
think so. 

Q. Where is Mr. McMicken’s company ? 
A. It is the Portland Electric Power Com- 
pany, in Portland. 

Q. Do you know whether that is also 
among the supporters of the Bureau? 
A. They are one and the same com- 


pany, sir. Mr. McMicken and Mr. Grif-! 


fith are both in the same company. 
Q. Then October 26, 1927, we have a 


Iowa. | 
Page 9, Col. 

Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
pends proposed rules on bedding of cars | 


asked to dismiss Clayton Act complaint | 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas | 


New 


decisions of the Accounting | 


Page 6, Col. 1 
Commerce-Trade 


Decline in business during past week 

is revealed by volume of check pay- 

| ments but increase is noted when com- 
pared to same period in 1927. 

Page 4, Col. 5 

China said to offer a growing market 


6 | 
in | 
| 


5 


ZI 


Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, De-|to" American apples. 


Page 10, Col. 7 


a} . 
' from United 


Exportation of coal 
7 States has nearly ceased. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Weekly review of world business con- 
ditions. 
Page 4, Col. 2 
Great Britain is declared to be good 
market for American footwear. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Jewelry business declared to be gain- 
| ing in activity in England. 


4 i 
7 
7| 

| Congress 


is | 


lished. 


3| Construction 


War Department reports satisfactory 
| progress on two new dams on Ohio 
| River. 

Page 3, Col. 2 


Cotton 


5 Department of Commerce reports 
| statistical data on consumption of cot- 


4 ‘ended July 31, 1928. 
| Page 1, Col. 6 


| Gain is noted in acreage planted to | 


_ |cotton in India compared to last year. 
is | Page 4, Col. 1 


‘Court Decisions 


| See Special Index and Law Diges 
on Page 8. 


Customs 


7} 


is 
a 
t 


9 
= 


:ernment in test case on bronze and 

_ imitation bronze figures. 

aj Page 4, Col. 7 
Drawback provisions of certain regu- 

lations clarified by amendment of Cus- 

4 | toms Bureau. 


‘j | Education 


schools marked by centenary celebra- 
6 | tion. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


| 
PF oreign Affairs 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Senate reports on public bills (De- 
cember 6, 1926, to March 4, 1927), pub- 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 


{ton in mills of United States in year | 


Higher rate of duty asked by Gov- ! 


Page 4, Col. 7) 


Adoption of gymnastics by Danish | 


| at the Executive Offices. | 
Page 3} 


\Gov’t Supplies 


| Standard specifications proposed for | 
| truck bids. } 
| Page 3, Col. 4 | 


|\Gov’t Topical Survey 


} 
| The Textile Industry—Article by W. 
j M. Carman, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
| mestic Commerce, 

i Page 9, Col. 3 


| Inland Waterways 


' 
| progress on 
: River. : | 
i Page 3, Col. 2} 


| Judiciary 
| E. E. Talbot appointed United States 
Attorney for the Eastern District of 
| Louisiana. 
Page 8, Col. 6 


Limitation on jurisdiction of Federal | script of testimony before the Federal! strong demand 


that dirigible Graf Zeppelin will carry | 
no mail on western trip, but will trans- 


Post Office Department announces 


port letters and post cards on return} 


to Germany. 


pended a charge of conspiracy in con- 
cealing post office origin of circulars | 
mailed out. : 


explained by Post Office Department. | 


War Department reports satisfactory | schools marked by centenary celebra- | 
two new dams on Ohio! tion. 


Postmaster at Lansford, Pa., sus- 


Page 3, Col. 7 
Reduction in rates on third class mail 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Adoption of gymnastics by Danish 





Page 3, Col. 5 
Weekly health report issued by Pub- | 


j lic Health Service shows prevalence of! ,. : a aie 
| smallpox exceeds figure of 1927. | discovery of regenerative radio circuit. 


Page 3, Col. 5|- 


Continuation of excerpts from tran- | 


| during first six months 


The Bureau of Reclamation publishes 


Vol. 19, No. 10 of the “New Reclama- 
tion Era.” 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Page 3, Col. 4 Rubber 


World consumption of rubber gained 
of 1928. 
Page 6, Col. 4 


Simplified Practices 


Simplified practices are studied by 


! users of photographic papers. 


Public Health | 


Page 3, Col. 4 


Simplified practice rules to be 


amended. 


Page 4, Col. 4 


|Supreme Court 


Supreme Court hears arguments over 


Page 1, Col. 7 


|Public Utilities | Tariff 


Senator Steiwer (Rep.), Oregon, says 
exists in Western 


courts sought in measure to come be-; Trade Commission in its’ investigation} States for revision of tariff on farm- 


fore Congress at next session. 


| 


‘Labor 


! 
District Court for Northern District | 
lof Ohio holds where action is brought 
| in one division of judicial district under 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act} 
against foreign corporation not doing | 
business in such division but in another 
| division of same district that District 
| Court siting in division in which action | 
is brought has jurisdiction of the cause. | 
(Hahn v. Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Rd. | 
; Co. Dist. Court for Northern Dist. of; 
| Ohio.) ; 
| Page 8, Col. 4) 
The United States Employment Serv-| 
‘ice pu 
! formation bulletin. 


| Leather 


| Great Britain is declared to be good 
| market for American footweai « | 
| Page 3, Col. 7 | 
} 
| 


| Libraries 


| Library of Congress publishes classi- 
| fication P. to P. Pa., phililogy linguistic, 
; classical literature. ' 
i Page 9, Col. 7 


‘Municipal Gov’t 


| American Engineering Council Sub- | 
' mits standard traffic code for city signs, 
| signals and markings with recommenda- 
|tion for universal adoption for munici- | 
pal traffic control. 


| National Defense 


' in tests to determine best type of radio | 
| for use on airships. | 


| Page 2, Col. 7 | to Interstate Commerce Commission 


of public utilities. 


egraph Convention, recently 
amending regulations annexed to con- | 


Witness: Berkeley, ing and horticultural products. 
Page 1, Col. 7| H. Snow, secretary of the Northwest, 
| Electric Light and Power Association, | 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Finding of dumping against Swedish 


Page 7, Col, 5! wall board is withheld because of fail- 
Text of protocol to International Tel- | ure of American producers to show in- 


adapted, 


} 


vention, \ 


blishes Vol. VIII No. 9 of its in- | its refusal to modify : 
General Electric Company for modifi- | jess, 
Page 9, Col. 7| cation of licenses of Station WwGY. 


in tests to determine best type of radio 
for use on airships. 


Railroads 


|road authorized by Interstate Com- | 
Page 1, Col. 5| merce Commission to issue $108,000 in 
capital stock to reimburse Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway for ad- 
Dirigible “Los Angeles” to be used ; vances for construction work. 


ping” headings. 


| Radio 


Page 2, Col. 5 | of cost inquiry 


The automatic or dial system of tele- 


; phones put in operation in one of the 
| 19 exchanges in Paris. 


See under “Railroad” and “Ship- | 


jury. 


Page 4, Col. 6 

Tariff Commission completes report | 
into production of corn. 
Page 3, Col. 2 
Drawback provisions of certain regu- 


| lations clarified by amendment of Cus- 
Page 3, Col. 1| toms Bureau. 


Page 4, Col. 7 


| Taxation 


Bureau of Internal Revenue holds pe- 


Federal Radio Commission explains | tition sustained net loss where stock 


Page 2, Col. 4 

Disturbance in radio broadcasting 
under new allocation predicted by Com- 
missioner Caldwell. | 
Page 3, Col. 2; 

Dirigible “Los Angeles” to be used | 


Page 2, Col. 7 | 

Assignments of 30 radio stations of 
low power are amended. | 
Page 3, Col. 6| 
Supreme Court hears arguments over | 


| discovery of regenerative radio circuit. | 


Page 1, Col. 7| 


Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Rail- 


Page 7, Col. 4 
Chicago Board of Trade in complaint 


Orders issued to the personnel of the | 2Sks additional free time for inspection 


| Department.of War. 


;of grain at Chicago and 1 


| Page 9 per car. 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
| Department of the Navy. 

{ Page 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
| Coast Guard, 
| Page 9 | 


Oil | 


Purchase of stock in Shell Transport | Commerce Commission for right 
Text of protocol to International Tel- | & Trading Co. by Burmah Oil Co. re- 
egraph Convention, recently adopted,!garded as step toward merging of | Tennessee Railroad. 


amending regulations annexed to con- | Dutch Shell, Anglo-Persian and Bur- | 


7 | vention, 


Treaty to renounce war is approved by 
| Congress of Dominican Republic. 
7 Page 2, Col. 7 


; copy of a letter from Mr. McMicken to 
| Mr. Sands, of the N. E. L. A.; do we 
| not? A. Yes, sir. 
| . On the same subject of the activi- 
| ties of the Bureau? A. Yes, sir. 
| Q. And then September 8, 1927, you 
wrote Mr. A. Jackson Marshall a letter 
'a copy of which is here? A. Yes, sir. 
| Q. It appears from Mr. McMicken’s 
j letter to Mr. Griffith that in his opinion 
ithe Oregon Bureau or Committee 
| does not function along the lines of pub- 
| lic utility information bureaus in other 
| States, because, he says, “Our Bureau 
has become a political organization.” A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you 


khow whether Mr. Mc- 
aan made 


any response to that or 
not? A. This is Mr. MeMicken’s leter. 

Q. I mean, do you know whether Mr. 
Griffith made any response? A. I do not. 
|, Q. Has there been any change made 
!in the work or the set-up of the Bureau 
since October, 1927, to your knowledge? 
A. Not to my knowledge. 
| Q. Is there an appropriation for the 
! payment of $8,500 a» year made to Mr. 
Norwood W. Brockett, of Seattle, from 
your association for some special pur- 
pose? A, There was an appropriation in 
|the budget for last year, but I think it 
was never paid, 

Q. Look at your voucher No, 22, re- 
| ferring to Check 22, August 31, 1926, 
jand tell me if you have not there a 
statement to Mr. Brockett for that sum 
| and if attached to it there is not a direc- 
| tion to make the check to him? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Was that paid? 


V A. Oh, yes, that 
was paid, of course. 


|mah Oil Companies. 


Page 2, Col. 5 | Page 1, Col. 1|terstate Commerce Commission for ex: | 


Oil is produced from shale by plant | 
in Tasmania. | 


Page 1, Col. 1 | 


: 


Q. Do you know anything else about 
it except what it stated there? A. No, 
sir. This was also before my time. 

Q. Have you got a statement rendered 
by Mr. Brockett to your Public Policy 
Committee in the sum of $445 on the 7th 
of September, 1926? 

A. I do not find that here. Perhaps 
I could identify the document you have, 
Judge Healy. 

Q. All right. I have a series of vouch- 
ers or bills here made out to Mr. Brock- 
ett reading “Northwest Electric Light 
and Power Association, Dr., to Norwood 
W. Brockett, Chairman of the Public 
Policy Committee.” A. Yes, sir. 

Q. We have expenses of September of 
$445? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know what work he was 
engaged on in the cities that are men- 
tioned there by the Public Policy Com- 
mittee? A. No, sir. 

Q. Or what those expenses were for? 
A. No, sir, other than what it says there. 

Q. The $70 item, the $95 item, and 
the other one, expenses, $280, tell us 
very little what the expenses were and 
tell us nothing about what work he was 
engaged on? A. No, sir. 

Q. Attached to it is the October 
statement of $108 and then we have the 
November statement of $186? <A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. All running to Mr. Brockett as 
chairman of the Public Policy Commit- 
tee? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. December 6, $247? A. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. January 10, 1927, $265? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. February 1, 1927, we have ex- 


Page 1, Col. 4 | 


‘rule for tax on 
(T. D. 4231). 


fies 
property exchange (G. C. M. 4935.) 


| D 
ower | Textiles 


application of | purchased by it later becomes worth- 





(G. C. M. 4794.) 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Former trustee held by Income Tax 


| Unit to be entitled to sign form 967M 
where trust is closed and trustee dis- 
charged. 


(I. T. Unit 2434.) 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Rules applying to claims for refund 


of legacy tax clarified by counsel of 
| Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Page 5, Col. 2 
Names of attorneys in tax appeal 


of W. G. Duncan Coal Company are 
presented. 


Page 5, Col. 4 
Bureau of Internal Revenue revises 
interest payments 


Page 5, Col. 3 
Bureau of Internal Revenue classi- 
as cash mortgage assumed in 


Page 5, Col. 4 
Summary of decisions of the Board 


of Tax Appeals, 


Page 5 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


ecisions on Page 5. 


The Textile Industry—Article by W. 


Interstate Commerce Commission au-| M. Carman, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


finance extensions in Texas. 


Page 6, Col. 2 
Henry B. Spencer asks Interstate 


to 


g thorizes Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & | mestic Commerce. 
|Sabine Railway to issue $901,500 in! 
j bonds and $3,000,000 in stocks for re- | 
organization of capital structure and to | fastness of dyed textiles. 


| Trade Marks 


iserve as president and chairman of ; 


Page 9, Col. 3 
New machine is devised for testing 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Commissioner of Patents affirms de- 


cision denying registration of notation 


Page 6, Col. 4|“Ice Cream Rennet” holding it to be 


North Pennsylvania Railroad asks In- | obviously name of goods. 
Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc.) 


tension of term for payments on loan 


bonds. | 


| 
| 


Page 6, Col. 3 


Q. Do you know what that was for? 
. No, sir. 

Q. Was the Legislature sitting at that 
time at Olympia? A. I could not say 
when the Legislature sat there. 


Q. Was it sitting in March, 1927, 
when this bill of expenses for $547 was 
rendered? A. I do not know. 

Q. Was it sitting at Olympia wacn 
this bill of $382 was rendered in March, 
1927? A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you know whether the $2,500 
was paid to Mr. Brockett again in the 
year 1927? A. These are 1927, are 
they not? 

Q. Some of them are and some of 
them are 1926. These are expenses. 
A. These are supporting papers to pay- 
ments of $2,500 to Mr. Brockett for that 
year. 

Q. Was there a $2,500 appropriation 
to Mr. Brockett in the year 1927 as well 
as 1926? <A. In the years 1927-28 
there was an appropriation that was 
never used, 

Q. Do you know how much of it was 
used? A. I know none of it was used. 

Q. Was Mr. D. G. Green the presi- 
dent of your association in January, 
1927? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you make a trip to the East 
in connection with Boulder Dai and was 
he repaid his expenses on that trip by 
your association to the extent of $1,250? 

A. It apepars so from that voucher. 

Q. Do you know what points in the 
East Mr. Green visited where these ex- 
penses were incurred? A. No, sir. 

Q. Was there an appropriation made 


penses at Olympia $216? A. Yes, sir. | in the year 1927 and paid by check No. 


(Ex Parte 
Page 8, Col. 1 


..See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


87 to Mr. George L. Myers, vice-presi- 
dent for Oregon of your association, for 
the balance of a $2,500 appropriation, 
the amount of the check being $2,032.06? 


PER 


"PRICE 5 CENTS copy 
China Described 
As Market for 

American Apples 


| 
| 
Purchasing Power, Trans 
portation and Native Com- 
| petition Offer Ob- 
| stacles. 


| China is expected to afford a growing 
market for Pacific Coast apples as the 
| Chinese come to appreciate the quality 


|}, of the fruit, according to a report re- 


| ceived in the Foreign Service of the Bu- 
| reau of Agricultural Economics from 
| Agricultural Commissioner Paul 0. 
Nyhus. Purchasing power and trans- 
| portation conditions are factors which 
| at present restrict the market largely to 
| the port cities . Keen competition is of- 
fered by poorer quality but lower priced 
|native and Korean fruit, while Canada 
| also offers competition to United States 
japples in the Shanghai market, it was 
| Stated, 
| The full text of the Department’s 
| Statement follows: 
|. The market for United States apples 
{in China is limited not only by the low 
| purchasing power and poor transporta- 
| tion conditions but by the great abund- 
| ance and variety of native fresh fruit in 
‘most parts of the country. Apple pro- 
| ductfon in China is of minor importance 
compared to the crops of oranges, 
peaches, apricots, pears and some other 
{fresh fruit, but domestic production 
| takes care of a considerable part of the 
jrather light requirements. At all the 
|important railway stations vendors of 
\tea, eggs, noodles, cigarettes and other 
items are joined by men, women and 
| children selling whatever fruit is in sea- 
|son, according to Mr. Nyhus. Some 
| variety of native fruit can be found on 
| the markets throughout the entire year. 
| Apricots Popular. 

The volume of fruit production in 
‘China and the exact regions where it 
|is grown are not known but some gen- 
| eralizations are possible. The North- 
;eastern provinces of Shantung, Honan 
;and Chihli_ are especially good fruit 
|regions. Peaches, apricots and pears 
}are grown in these provinces in large 
| volume and the North China and Shang- 
/hai markets are well supplied. In gen- 
;eral the native peaches, grown also in 
|the lower Yangtsze and appearing on 
| the market in May or June, are hard and 
|flavorless. The native apricots which 
; are available in June are especially good 
| when picked reasonably ripe and secured 
|in the producing sections and are also 
| popular in the port cities. 
| There is considerable trade in the 
native Chinese pear because of its ex- 
| cellent keeping quality. The Chinese 
| distinguish between varieties grown in 
different localities, but in general they 
| are small, hard and watery. They do not 
|have much flavor but retain a certain 
(crispness throughout the winter, similar 
|to our best winter apples and are a re- 
|freshing fruit even in May. In addition 
| to local consumption there is a big 
| shipping movement from Tientsin to 
; South China cities. Between 4,000 and 
| 150,000 tons are shipped annually from 
:Tientsin and a few other North China 
| ports and are absorbed by Shanghai and 


| South China cities, 


; A few Bartlett pears of fine texture 
‘and flavor are produced at Chefoo in 
| Shantung province and in_ southern 
| Manchuria but the difficulty involved in 
{shipping such a perishable fruit with 
; Such Inadequate transportation facilities 
restricts the market for this variety of 
|pear largelly to railway zones in Man- 
|churia. A few get to Shanghai and are 
| available for a short period of the season. 
1 Grapes of Good Quality. 

| Excellent white and purple grapes are 
{grown at Chefoo and north of Tientsin 


‘};and although largely sold in North 


| China are also shipped to Shanghai. The 
North China persimmon is a delicious 
fruit, especially popular in the North and 


‘available also in the fruit stores of 


|! Shanghai. Melons and gouds of a great 


| variety are grown in abundance and 
| small sized varieties are on the market 
| throughout most of the year. 
The cities of China are supplied with 
!a small sized banana from the Canton 
| district in South China, These come on 
;the market in May and the volume of 
| shipments between Chinese ports is only 
exceeded by shipments of native oranges. 
Plums and lichees are among other fresh 
fruits that together make up a domestic 
| fruit trade which must be carefully con- 
sidered in studying the market for im- 
ported fruit. : 
Growing areas for apples are restricted 
to localities in Northern China and Man- 
churia. The native apple of China is a 
very inferior fruit, tasteless and cottony 
in texture and it is only with the pro- 
duction of foreign varieties that a sig- 
nificant commerce in apples has de- 
veloped. The production of foreign 
varieties centers largely in Chefoo and 
Southern Manchuria and the adjacent 


A. I do not_know without referring | Japanese colony of Korea and it is with 


to the papers, Judge Healy. 


this production that the United States 


Q. Document 3981 is now shown you. | apple must compete. 


Tell me what it is. 


A. Voucher 87 of the Northwest As- 


Good Climate in Chefoo. 
Chefoo is widely known in China as a 


sociation dated March 1, 1927, paid to| commercial fruit region. It is a small 
George L. Myers, vice-president for, port-on the North coast of the Shantung 


Oregon for account of Balance of $2,500 
Com- 
mittee of Oregon as per invoice attached, 


appropriation, Public Relations 


$2,032.06, 


Q. Is there an annual appropriation 
of $2,500 for the Public relations Com- 


mittee of the State of Oregon? 
A. There was in 1927-28, yes sir. 


Q. Was it paid by chack No. 87 pur- 


suant to this voucher? 


A. Rather I should say sone-e2, se \ dustry of Chefoo is believed to date back 


is the one that was paid here. 


in 1927-28 was not used . The appropria- 


tion was made, but not used. 


Q. But this one was used, was it not? 


A.Yes, sir. 


Q. Do you know what the payment to 
the Oregon Voter of $412 was for that 
is shown on the second sheet of this 


exhibit ? 


A. I do not know anything about the 
Oregon 
Voter at all, so what I know is what is 


arrangement made with the 
shown on this voucher. 
Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony before the Federal Trade 
Commission in its investigation of 
public utilities will be continued in 
the issue of October 22 


wwe 


| Peninsula and is known to some extent 

| in America as the summer camp of the 

) American Asiatic fleet. Climatic con- 

‘ditions along the mountainous coast 
about Chefoo seem to be more favorable 
to fruit production than in other regions 
in North China and an industry using 
American varieties of apples, pears and 

; grapes has developed into commercial 
significance. 

| The beginning of the foreign fruit in- 


| to 1861 when Dr. John Livingston Nevius, 
an American Missionary from New York 
State tested out grafts of scions from 
American varieties of fruit. The “For- 
eign Fruit Garden” was an object of 
interest among the Chinese at the time 
but its example did not bring about a 
commercial production until some 20 or 
530 years later. 

| Customs statistics for Chefoo indicate 
} that the present annual fresh fruit ex- 
ports of the district are about 8,000 
| Sheet tons. These shipments are not 
classified as to kinds of fruit but various 
data indicate that about 60 per cent are 
apples and the balance is made up of 


| apricotes, peaches, grapes, pears, plumg 4 


jand cherries in the order given, 


» 
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